[|Syſtema Agriculture ; 
The MYSTERY dc 


HUSBANDRY 


DISCOVERED: 


Treating of the ſeveral New and moſt Advantagions Ways 
© Fa 


Tilling, Planting, Sowing, Manuring, Ordering, Improving 
Of all ſorts of 


GARDENS, L{MEADOWSQ SCORNLANDS, 
ORCHARDS,FMPASTURES,F2WOODS & COPPICES. 


As alſo of 


FowL, BEASTS, BEEs, SILk-WoRMs, &x&. 
With an Account of the ſeveral INSTRUMENTS and 
ENGINES uſd mn this PROFESSION. 

: To which is added 


KALENDARIUM RVS TICUM: 


The "ON: Mombly DireQtions, 
' ALSO 


The PROGNOSTICKS of Dearth, Scarcity, Plenty, Sickneſs, Heat, 
_ Cold, Froit, Snow, Winds, Rain, Hail, Thunder, &c. | 


AND 


DIC TION ARIVM RUSTICUM: 


The Interpretation F'; Ru ST1ckx Tarws. 


The whole WORK being of great Uſe and Advantage to 
| all that delight in that moſt NOBLE PRACTICE. 
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EXPLANATION 


OF THE * 


| 0 {: .* ; 
ET caſt your Eye upon a Rultick Seat , 
Built ſtrong and plain, yet well contriu'd, and neat; 
And ſcituated on a healthy Soyl, 
Teelding much Wealth with little coſt or toyl. 
Near by it ſtand the Barns, fram'd to contain 
Enriching ſtores of Hay, Pulſe, Corn and Grains 
With Bartons large, and places where to feed 
Torr Oxen, Cows, Swine, Poultry, with their breed. 
On th'other fide, hard by the Houſe, you ſee | 
The Apiary for th' induſtrious Bee, 
Walk on a little farther , and behold _ 
A pleaſant Garden from high Windes and Cold 
Defended (by a ſpreading fruitful Wall, 
With Rows of Lime and Fir-trees ftreight and tall, 
Full fraught with neceſſary Flow'rs and Fruits, 
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Beyond the ſame are Crops of Beans and Peaſe, 
Saffron ard Liquorice, or ſuch as theſe ; 

. Then Orchards ſo exrich'd with fruitful ſtore, 
Nature could give (nor they receive) no more : 
Each Tree ſtands bending with the weight it bears, 

.Of Cherries ſome, of Apples, Plums and Pears. 
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Not far from thence ſee other Walks and Rows 

of Cyder-fruits, ear nto which there flows 

A Gliding Stream : The next place you diſcover, 

Is where St, Foyn, La Lucern, Hops and Clover 

Are propagated : Near unto thoſe Fields 

Stands a large Wood, Maſt, Fewel, Timber y:elds. 

In yonder Vale, hard by the River, ſtands 

A Water-Engihe , which the Winde commands 

To fertilize the Meads on th' other ſide 

A Perſian Wheel s plac't, both large and wide, 

To th" ſame intent ; Then do the Fields appear 

Cloathed with Corn and Grain for th enſuing Tear. 

The Paſtures ftockt with Beaſts, the Downs with Sheep z 
The'Cart, the Plough, and al/ good order keep ; 
Plenty a2to the Husbandman , and Gains 

Ars his Rewards for's Induitry and Pains. 

- _ Peruſe the Book; for here you only ſee 
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to the ſhame and Ignominy of their Owners. [ hope 
what I formerly wrote on this Subjefl , might be 
ſome inducement towards ſuch.inqptovement,amon 
the many Elaborate and mofe Excellent Works x 


eAnd I queſtion not but this Second Edition , ſo 
much Enlarged, may more encourage and aſſiſt you 


in the Culture of your Farms to your beſt advan- 
vantage, in the propagating and encreaſing of ſuch 
things that may moſt retaliate your. Coll and In- 
duſtry, 4nd moſt improve your -L,ands',nqt only 
for the benefit of your ſelves and Poſterity , but 
the Kingdom in general; The ſeveral ways-and 
means to accompliſh the ſame, being bere preſent- 

ed to your view ,: well Pruned and Advanced. 
For which end , and no other ,. theſe Experiments 
and Obſervations have formerly been not with a 
little care compoſed, and contratted into. ſo conve- 
nient and brief a Method , and in ſuch a fami- 
liar Stile , ſuitable to the roten/ons of thoſe 
they moſt concern ; and now alſo made more uſeful, 

that they may anſwer your Expeftation; which is 
the deſire of : | 
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Virgil. * <----» Laudato ingentia Rura, 
Exiguum colito.----- 


PROOEMIUM 
- IN LAUDEM 
AGRICULTURE; 


BEING 


The Paxzracs or ['NnTRODUCTION 
TO THE 


WORK: 


Ree ly ExXCELLENCY, UTILITY, and 
| NEcEssITY of 


.H. NE Cheb ads 


HIS is an Ape, wherein to commend or. 
Ws. cxtol an Ingenious Art or Science , might: 
I. be eſteemed a needleſs labour , eſpecially 
> in a:;Country ſo highly improved i in every- 

; 1. thing;;:; bur that we finde the more Noble; 
Advantagions Uſeful: or Necetffary any Art, Science, or 
Frofeſſon:is, the. ſtronger Arguments are: framed a- 


gainſt ic. and more particularly againſt this. Ruſtick, 


Art, and.ics infinite; Preheminencies and ObleQacions, 
by. the vajger and more Pedantick ſort of perſons, de»: 
ſpifiogithe; worth.or.value of what they are ignorant 
of.; whagudge ir below. their Honour or Reputation, 
re.take anyinorice/ of: fe mean a Profeſſion; that efteem 


the Country. no otherthan a place for Beaſts,. as Cities: 


for men.\-;This niakes us -cread (in the ſteps of more 


Worthy. Ruftick,. Authors ;. and givea ſhore Preface, 


nar if, ſeek Credit 0f-the Enoions, bur to ſatisfie 'or 


coofir m the, Ingenionsi of the Excellency and Iireftimable. 
wnc of, this Art.,\nof only for the exerciſe and health 


_ of qur. Bodies, the';ngreaſe .of our. Fortunes, and: our 


Univerlal:;enefit, uſe \and advantage , but alſo for the: 
adds and: a our Ons improving our. 
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Underſtandings 3 which they will aſſuredly inde doth 
proceed froni ſuch Noble, pleaſant and neceſſary Emer- 
priſes. If they diligently read aod peruſe the Ancient 
Writers, they may obſerve that many Wiſe and Learn- 
ed Men, worthy of praiſe, were exceedingly delighted, 

not only in aRurdl Habitation , but did alſo exerciſe 
themſelves in T:Uing the Earth : That the Study of A- 
griculture was of ſo high an efteem, and ſo worthy of 
honour , that Poets, Philoſophers, Princes, and Kings 
themſelves, did nor only acquire an Homurable and 
an Immortal Name, by their Writings and Precepts in 
this Art left to Poſterity z, but have alſo diligently per- 
formed che Office of a'Countryman, and wrought with 
their own- hands , and obtained thereby nor a litcle 
Fame and Renown. For . which cauſe, Xenophon in 
his Elegant TraQ of Oeconomicks tells you , That no» 
thing can be of a more Regel ( or Noble ) Eftimation 
and Splendour , than Tudicious Agriculture. Socrates 
alſo gives you a Relation , how Cyrus, that moſt Re- 
nowned King of Perſis, a Man of a Sublime VVit and 
moſt NNluſtrious Fame, when Lyſ.nder of Lacedemonia, 
a\'Man endowed: with excellene Vertues, came and. 
brought him-Preſents;z Ara certain-time, for their Re- 
creations, he condufted Lyſander into his Garden , on 
every ſide incloſed with a Noble Fence, and cultivated 
wich moſt curious Art and fingular Induſtry. Then 


| Lyſander (admiring the. complear order of every thing, 


and che height of the Trees planted in ſuch dire& 
lines, and every way lineal, the Ezrth adorned with 
Plants, the fairneſs of the Fruits, the beauty and order 
of the pleaſant and fragrant Flowers) ſaid, That be did: 
exceedingly. admire, not ſo much at the Study and Dili-' 
gence; as the Induſtry and Ingenuity of the Workman, by 
whom the ſame was ſo Artificially ordered and contri- 
wed.. Then:Cyrus being well pleaſed with the praiſe 
and commendation of his VVorkmanſhip , anſwered 
Lyſander.;:: All theſe ebings were performed by my own 
Fuduftry 3 theſe curious Orders were by me delineated 3 
theſe Trees, Plants, F lowers, and all theſe things thox 
fo OO at; were all oa and hehe by my 


own 
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own hands. Then Lyſander beholding his Purple Ha- 
bir, the Excellency of his Perſon, and his Perſran Or- 
naments glittering with Gold and Precious Stones, ſaid : 
'0 Cyrus ! how deſervedly may you of all then be e- 
ſfteemed bappy , ſeeing fo high an Honour and Fortnne 

1s conjoyned and united with ſo Excellent a Spirit | '' 
Pliny writes, that the Romans had fo high anefteem 
for Agriculture, that their Laws did extend to the Re- 
formation of the negligences and abuſes in the exercife 
of that neceſſary and Honourable Art. The ſame Au- 
thor brings ſeveral Prefidents of many worthy and ho- 
nourable Perſons that'addifted themſelves unto, and af- 
feed this Art; and highly ſets forth the praiſe and 
commendation thereof; and ſhews how the Ancient 
Romans did execure their Ruſtich Laws, and incoura- 
ged the induſtrious and ingenious Husbandman : As 
by the example of C. Faris Creſinus , who out of a 
{mall piece of Ground gathered much more Fruits and 
Profits, than his Neighbours'about him out of their 
great and ample Poffeſſions ; which highly contracted 
their envy and hatred apainſt him, inſomuch as they 
accuſed him, that by Sorcery, Charms, and VVirch- 
craft, he had tranſported his Neighbours Fruits, Ferti- 
lity and Increaſe, into his own Fields ; For which he 
was ordered by Spurins Albinus peremptorily to an- 
ſwer the matter. He therefore fearing the worſt, at 
ſuch time as the Tribes were ready ro give their Voices, 
brought into the common place his Plough , and other 
Rural [nſtruments belonging to Agriculture, and placed 
them in the open face of che Court. He ſet there allo 
his own Daughter, a luſty ſtrong Laſs, and big of bone, 
well fed, and well clad; alſo his Oxen full and fair: 
Then turning to the Citizens of Rowe , My Maſters 
(quorh he) theſe are the Sorceries, Charms, and all the 
Inchantments that i uſe : I might alſo alledge viy own 
Travel and Toil, my early rifing , and late ſitting up, 
and tbe painful ſweat I daily endurc; but I am not a- 
ble to preſent theſe to your view , nor to bring them 
with me into this Aſſembly. Which when the people 
had hcard , chey unanimouſly pronounced him Not 
C 2 Grilty ; 
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none in City or Country could ſubfiſt :: as the Mother 
ſuckles the Infant with her Milk, fo doth the Earth, the 
Mother of us all, univerſally feed and nouriſh us at an 
caſte, liberal, and profitable rate ; whereof we have 
daily experience , that our induſtry, labour and coſts, 
are returned upon us, with a manifold jncreaſe and ad- 
vantage, unleſs the Celeſtial influences impede. Chry- 
ſoſtom allo ſhews how neceflary the Art of Agriculture 
1s (when enumerating the ſeveral advantages of Mecba- 
nick, Arts) at length concludes, that this Art is by far 
more worthy, excellent and neceſſary, than all the o- 
ther. We all know how ill we can (ubfiſt wichour 
Garments, and other neceſlaries of that nature; bur 
without the Fruits, and other increaſe of the Farth, we 
cannot Jive. The Scythians, Hamaxobians, and Gym- 
noſophiſts, eſteemed all other Arrs as vain and unpro- 
firable; but this Art of Agriculture rhey accounted 
the only neceflary for humane life ; they cxcrciled and 
applied all cheir induſtry, ingenuity, praGiles and ſtu» 

dies, principally to this only Art. 
Romulus and Cyrus knowing the neceſlarine(s and 
uſefulneſs of this Art above all other Exerciſes and 
Arts, 
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Arts, did firſt Inftitute or introduce their SubjeRs:in 
Military Aﬀairs and Agricalture , judging theſe only 
ſufficient to preſerve and defend them from rhe tnju- 
ries of others, and to {ſuſtain their lives. [We alſo read, 
that the Helwetians or Switzers , a very Wiſe People 
in.cheir managemenc of Afﬀairs, inhabir or pofleſs a- 
bout one hundred Towns , out of which they yearly 
fend a thouſand choſen men into their Army , the reſt 
remain behinde ro Till the Gronnd. The next year 
ſoine of -them that ftaid go forth to che War, the other 
return 3 by which means they are as well exerciſed_in 
_ Waras in Husbandry. Ir is alſo noted of Romulze, 
that he uſed co prefer Husbandmen above Citizens , e- 
ſteeming thoſe that lived in Towns with their wealthy 
Stocks and Trade , not equal nor worthy of compare 
with thoſe that Tilled the Land, and wearied them- 
ſelves daily in Ruſtick Exerciſes. The Romans, when 
they gave names to their Tribes, called the chicfeſt of 
the States the Ruſtick, Tribes, and the meaner in degree 
cthe Urbane. 

Numa Pompilins, to incourage Agricalture , com- 
manded rhe Fields to be divided into a certain number 
of Villages, in each of which he conſtituted a Super- 
viſor, whole principal Office it was to obſerve and 
enquire, who diligently and induſtriouſly did Till their 
Land, and who negleGed it, whole Names were 
brought unto him. 'He oftentimes called for the Indu- 
ftrious Husbandman, and courteoully received him, and 
{omerimes diſmiſſed him with Noble Gretzuitzes : And 
contrariwiſe, the idle and ſlorhful he rebuked ; where- 
by ſome for fear of ſhame and diſgrace, the reſt in hope 
of favour and reward, were all continually intent on 
their Aﬀairs, chat they mighe render themſelves and 
their Lands praiſe-worthy to their King : A Worthy 
and Noble Preſident for the incouragement of our 
Engliſh Hasbandwen that are Ingenious and Induſtri- 
ous, and for che Regulation and Reformation of. the 
iofinice abuſes, injuries and negleQts, ſo frequently com- 
mitted and ſuffered in every Village, by the ſlothful, ig- 
norant, and envious Ruſtick, The like examples we 
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finde to be in ſeveral Countries, as Spain, Germany, Ve- 
nice, Holland, 8c. of Compulfive Laws; and excellence 
-Guſtoms for the propagation of Trees for Timber, and 
for;:Fruits. //In. Burgundy, where Wallnut-Trees a- 
Bound, whenever they fell-a Tree, they always plant a 
young one-neat that place. And in ſeveral places be- 
tivixt Hanaw and. Francfort in Germany, no young 
{Farmer is/ permitted to, Marry a. Wife , till he: bring 
-proof-that h& hath Planted , and is:a Father of ſuch a 
Nated number -of Wallnut-Trees; which Law is in- 
violably obſerved to this day. It hath been a long 
time deſigned, and attempted by ſeveral V Vorthy Per- 
fons, AﬀeQers of Ingenuity , and the Publick Good of 
the Kingdon , that chere'mighe be ſome Conſtitutions 
or Orders for the advancing and propagating of this 
Noble Art, eſpecially that part relating to the 1n- 
creaſe and preſervation/'of Timber and Fruit-Frees5 
and that there might be Judicious and Experienced Su- 
perwiſors:inevery ;place for that purpoſe. I muſt needs 
confeſs we have ſeveral good Laws relating to-onr Ru- 
ral Aﬀairs,' but none more lighted nor neglected than 
thoſe. Our hopes and expeQations are now great, that 
ſomething will ſhortly. be done therein, ſeeing that 
Royal and moſt Excellent Society at Greſham-Colledge, 
make it one of the moſt principal Obje&s of their. Stu- 
dies and Care 3 it being ſo Univerſally neccſlary for 
our well-being and preſervation, if not the moſt neceſ- 
fary, all things confidered. 

Maximus Tyrius, a moſt Grave Philoſopher, compo- 
ſed a Dialogue, wherein, with many ſufficient and firm 
Reaſons, he demonſtrates, that this Art of Agriculture 
hath the:Precedency of, and is more neceſlary than the 
Military 5 and Eleganely and Learnedly diſcufſeth ma- 
ny things, and very much of the profits and advanta- 
ges of the Ruflick Art , and Rural Afﬀairs. 

. . Astonts Antiquity, no Art or Science can precede it; 
every one 'knows that a Country-life was the'moſt An- 
cient, and that men did in the Infancy of time inhabic 
m Country-Habications, and luſtained themlelves by 
'the Fruits of the Earth, and dwelt in Tents, Woods, 
ec. inſtead of Houſes. As 
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... As tothe ſtate, qualification, and condition of a 
Country-life, we may confidently maintain , that ic far 
excels the Cicy-life, and is much to be preferred before 
ic. Plato affticms, that a Country-life is the Miſtreſs, 
and as'ir were the pattern of Diligence, Juſtice , and 
Frugalicy 3 thac he could finde nothing more profita- 
ble, pleaſanc or grateful, than to live in the Country 
remote and free from Envy, Malice, Calumny, Cove- 

" rouſneſs and Ambition : which occafioned this Grave 
Author to ordain ſeveral peculiar Laws relating to this 
Noble Art, which were brought unto and confirmed by 
the Emperour Juſtinian, &c. Cicero diſcourfing of the : »: op« 
Utility of. ſeveral Arts, at length concludes, that of all 
things neceſſary and uſeful, nothing is better, more ad- 
vantagious, ſtable, pleaſant, nor more worchy a Noble 
and Ingenious Spirit, than Agricaltzre, &c. Virgil alſo 
had as high an eſteem thereof, and did very much ex- 
tol and celebrate this Ruftick, Art ; inſomuch that when 
he was almoſt loſt amongſt the pleaſant Croves , and 
ruminating on the Felicities the Country yielded, he 
brake.forth into this exprefiion. : 


...0 F ortunares neuron ſna ft bona norint, 
 Agricolas ; quibus ipſe procal diſcordibus Armis 
..: Fundit bumi facilem vitum juſtiſſums tellus. 


;;. . And Horace in/a certain Ode fings thus. 


: . Beatuz.jlle qui. pracul negotiis, 
' . Ut priſce gens martalinm, 1: - 
_ . Paterag Rura,' babus exercit! ſuis, 
S | Colutus omnif.@uore, &c... 


Alſo hear the Divine Du Bartas in his Commends- 


tiog of, Hycbanary.o.nno PR \ os 
\ k / : 


0 thricg, thrice happy be wbo.ſbuns the cares. 
Of \Gry-tranblen, and. of State-affeires \'- 
And ſerving Ceres, Tills with bis own Teem, 
yn Hes mn Frec-lendileft by bis Friends to him. : 
CGE | e 
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The Pleaſures and: ObleQarions are fopetibdadune 
and infinite which we daily enjoy and receive from the 


| Verdant Fields and Meadows, from the ſweeenefs and 


Du Bartas. 


beaury of the flowers, the ſpringing Woods, 'the dehi- 
cate fruits; and the variety of Domeſtick and Pleaſant 
Animals educated even to the very band, and from the 
various and harmonious Notes of the Nymph+ of. the 
Woods. 


"The winged Fancies of the Learned Quill, 
Tell of ſtrange Wonders, ſweet Parnaſſus Hill, 
Caſtalia's Well; the Heliconian Spring, 
Star-ſpangled Vallies where the Muſes ſing. 
Admired things another ſtory yields, : 
Of pleaſant Tempe and th' Elyſian Fields : 
|| Tet theſe are nothing to the ſweet that dwells 
y Is. lew-buils Cortages, and COys Celts, Se: 
We mopcell admire At ſuch ds are not bigbly gs 
bghred* :atirhe /Proſpe& of the thoſt of 6ut Country-' 
Villages,whoſe benny and Juſtre daily encreaſe; (where 
their lnhabitants are Induſtrious) and appear more and 
more aeat, adorned-and\\enriche;' and 'in every part 
yield zodumorableef pteafant and fraicful Trees. Can 
there be a more:raviſhmy and delightful objea, 'than to 
behold the Towns planted wich Trees in even lines be- 
fore their doors:,;whith skreers their habirations from 
the Winde and Sun, where they may fit or walk under 
the dark ſhadows of: the Woods and" Groves, and - 
where are always the gliding Streams , moſtEleat and 
bright Rivolers , plegtaoe Hills .ahd ſhadowie Vallies, 
delightful Meadows , and many: other the like Obleda- ; 
tions ? 
<hnmme) id nt anrind oO antvitt 909 75 ; 
Fair, firm, and fruitful ; eious Eval ine a 
Sumptuouſly cloathed in a Mantle meet, 
Of mingled'volous\ hab't aboutwrb Floods,” 
And all Inbzojdend\with freſh Bloody" Bude.” 
$699 Þ $<t9 236 Athens AY 29190 03 - 
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man enjoys or finds in any Sublunary thing, is in this 
Science of Agriculture ; and the ſeveral Branches and 
Streams of Pleaſure and Delight proceeding or flow- 
ing therefrom ,- none but ſuch as are; ignorant thereof 
will deny. Of ſuch- that afirm 1t, we could produce 
infinite of Teſtimonies; alſo of many that fo highly 
iffe&ed this Art and Life, that they deſerted their Pow- 
ers, Dignities, Kingdoms, Viftories and Triumphs, and 
wholly applicd themſelves to Agricultare, and a Ruſtick 
Habiration; ſome whereof we ſhall here inſtance, as 
| Manlius Curins Dentatus , who after he had not only 
Conquered che Warlike King Pyrrbus , but had ex« 
, pelled him our of all Italy, and had three ſeveral times 
Triamphed with Glory and Renown , and+had very 
much inlarged the Rowan Empire by his Honourable 
Atchievements, returned with infinite affeQatign , and 
very joyfully, to his former Exerciſes and Ruſtzcities-; 
and there concluded the reſidue of his days with much 
eranquilliry of minde and reſt. . No leſs delight did 
L. Quintus Cincinnatus take in that Country-life, who 
when he was called by the Roman Senate to the DiGa- 
torſbip (an Office of very high Dignity) was found at 
Plough in a rude and dirty habit or condjtion, in his 
little Farm ; and after he had obtained his freedom 
from the Office, be immediately returns to his Rural 
Occupations. ns ig, 

Alſo Attalus, that rich Aſtan King, who left his Re- 
gal Dignity, and refigaed his Empire , was then ſo jn- 
cent on Agriculture, with ſuch inceſſant care and dili- 
gence, thar he formed, planted, and contrived ſeveral 
peculiar Gardens, by his own fingular Ingenuity and 
Induſtry. We muſt not omit Diocleſian the Emperour, 
who lefr the troubleſome Empire , and afteQing a Pri- 
vate Life, berook himſelf ro the Country 3 and there 
lived a long time, and enjoyed the Experience , and 
reaped che Fruits of moſt pleafing Tranquillity and 
happy reſt. And alchough chac he were ofcentimes.jn- 
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"We read alſo of that moſt excellent perſon Attilins 
Catarinus, who for his fingular Vertue was called from 
ike Plough and Harrow to be a, DiGetor; yet ſtill fo 
perfiſted! in his' pleafing Frugality and Parſimony , for 
che ptear love he bare. ro Agriculture , that he rathes 
choſe to live privately in the Country , and .to weary 
himſelf with digging and ploughing his Land , than to 
he a Prince of the Romans, and poſle(s the higheſt place 
4mongſt the Senators, | 
'* And fikewiſe of 'Abdolonymus , who from a poo 
Gardiner (yer of Princely Race) was choſen to the 
Crombf Sides, 
Noah the Tyft, Meck, Moſes, Abraham, 
(Who Father of the Faithful Race became ) 

ere SHNGys all, or Husbandmen at leaſt, 
4nd in the Fields paſſed their days tbe beſt. 

uch were not zerft, Artalus, Philemetor, 

rchelans, Hiero, and many a Pretor : | 
Great Kings and Conſuls, who oft for Blades 
And glift ring Scepters, handled Hooks and $ pades ? 


| Sch were not yerſt, Cincinnacus, Fabricious, 


Serranus, Cyrius, who un-ſelf- delicious, 
With Crowned Coulters, with Imperial bands, 
IFith Ploughs triumphant plough'd the Roman Lands ? 


"How much honour were Piſo, Fabius, Lentulus, 
and. Cicero worthy of, who 1iavented and brought n- 
io ufe the Commodious way of ſowing of the ſeveral 

blfes thar from that rime have bocn theic names? We 
muft not forget our Famous aud moſt Ingenious Coun- 
rryman Tg pry Ra a Perſon, who though 
much concerned in the, Publick Affairs of the King- 

om, yet ſpent much of his time and Studies in; the 

ligent ſceutiny, of the Nacure and Cauſes, and pro- 

oled means for the advancement and propagation of 
chis-part of Natural Philoſopby ; as his Sylva, and ſe- 
Vert other of his Works teſtifie. 
"Many arher.Fxamples of chis Natuce might here be 
© EIT WF; "SY 2& MLL . 4 d | 
inſerted : Bur theſe, together with the multitude of the 
= like 
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like Preſidents our: preſent Ape aind Country affords 
us, as well of the Induſtrious and moſt Judicious O- 
perations of our Nobles and Gentry in theſe Raftici- 
ties, as of their Noble and pleaſant Palaces, and Rural 
Habirations3 and the Contentments and Delights they 
place in them, may be ſufficient to convince all Ingeni- 
ous Spirits that are not prejudiced againſt this Art, not 
only of the: Dignicy , Pleaſure, and Delight thereof, 
bur of irs Utility and Neceſlity. 

Here they enjoy all things neceflary for the ſuſten- 
tation of life , andare freed from the perturbations, 
cares and troubles, that in other places diſturb che 


mind; and live content with their Lot, in tranquillity 
and moderation of ſpiric. Fe is 


Secura quies, Op neſcia fallere Vis, 
Dives opkm variarum,------ 


| This Country-life improves and exerciſes the moſt 
| Noble and Excellent parts of our Intelle&s, and af- 
fords the beſt opportunities to the inſatiable humane 
ſpirit to contemplate and meditate on 3 and to pene- 
trate into, and diſcover the obſcure and hitherto.oc- 
culc Myſteries and Secrets of Nature; the fixity or 
mobilicy of the Earth, the nature of the Air, irs weight 
and divers Mutations 3 the Flux and Reflux of the 
Sea: the narure and matter of. Comets, Meteors, exc. 
the Myſtery of Vegetation; the nature of Animals, and 
their different Specics 3 the diſcovery and improve- 
ments of Minerals, and to attain the higheſt perfeQions 
in Science and Art: yea, this condition capacitates a 
man.to the ſtudy and praGtiſe of 'the moſt ſecret and 
myſtical things Nature affords, if adapted thereunto. 
Thar there is no place ſo fir for ſuch ſtudy or con- 
templation of Natural Pbjloſopby, or any of the Libe- 
rel Arts ,, Plato the Prince of Philoſophers teſtifies by 
bis deſerting. Athens, that Splendid City , and ereGing 
his Academy in a remote and Ruftick place. Alſo Pe- 
trarchus, for the quietude and ſolitarineſs of that kinde 
af life, was ſo much delighted therewith , thathe moſt, 
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pleaſingly ſpent thoſe years he lived, alone in a ſecter 
Valley; which cauſed him ſo often to invite his 
Friends to come and enjoy with him the contentments 
of ſo happy and grateful a Country-life, as it appears by 


- many of his Epiſtles. You: will alſo finde that all ſta- 


dious and learned men have exceedingly delighted in a 
ſolitary and Rural Habication , and co have much pre- | 
ferred it: for befides the ſerenity of the Air, and the 
pleaſing Viridity, which much Guickens the Genius , ic 
is moſt certain that the Spirits alſo are thereby recrea- 
ted, and the IntelleQual parts wonderfully acuated ; 
as the {ame Petrarcha ſays : 


Hic non Palatia, nou Theatra, nec atria, 
Sed ipſorum loco Abies, Fagus, &» Pinus, 
Inter herbas wireſcentes, &» pulchrum montem wvicinum, 


Unde &+ Carmina deſcendunt, &» Pluvie, 


Attolluntque de terra, ad ſidera noſtram mentem. 


By which it is moR apparent, that the Study of Arts 
and Sciences, and the exerciſe and fruition of a Coun- 
try-life, are of ſo near a Reſemblance, rhat they may 
both be praftiſed without impeding each the other. 


This Kuft:ch life alſo moſt certainly hath the Prehe- 
minenceabove the habitations in great Towns and Ci- 
ties 3 for that ir yields a perpetual Rotation of its infi- 
nite varjety of ObleRations and Contents, as the va- 
rious times and (caſons of the year with a pleafing Face 
ſucceſſively |preſent themſelves. Sometimes the Spring 
approaches, the moſt certain Fore-runner of the Sum- 


_ wer; all Trees thenexercifing, as it were, a mutual E- 


mulation , which ſhould be arrayed with the moſt ver- 
dant leaves, and adorned with che moſt excelent and 
curious bloſſoms, that they afford (beſides moſt fragrant 
Ogdours every way breathing from them) incredible de- 
yoo Plealure to all. To theſe may you' add'the 
leaſant Notes'of the Chanting Nymphs of the Woods 
lingiog their Amorous Dicties, raviſhing our Ears with 
their. [weet: Harmony. Then follows the Summer, i 
_ dorne 


. dorned with various Flowers, the Lilly, the Roſe, the 
. Gilliflower , and infinice other moſt curious and plea- 
ſan ; and alſo ſeveral delightful Fruits, Animals, and o- 
' ther neceſſaries for humane uſe. Then alſo ſucceeds 
the Autume, or Harveſt,, wherein we reap the fruits of 
our paſt labours : then doch the Earth diſcharge it (elf 
of ics infinite variety of its Grain and Pulſe, and the 
Trees of their delicacies : then alſo doth the Air be- 
gin tO wax cool, to recolleR and refreſh our ſpirits, be- 
fore debilirated with too much heat. Art length enters 
cold Hyems, which of all the reſt conduces moſt to the 
health .of our bodies : for then our ſuperfluous hu- 
mours are with cold comprefled, or elſe concoGed ; and 
the Natura] heat being the more (concentrated, renews 
its power, and more eafily performs digeſtion ; and 
expelling Obnoxions Humours, as Philoſopbers ſay, 
Powers uniced are of preater force than diſperſed ; fo 
then ace we more firm, active, and ſtrong. The end of 
Winter gives a beginning to the ſubſequent Spring + An- 
nus in Angue latet ; ſo are the Rural Pleafures and 
ObleQations renewed ad infinitum. 


The Heathexs of old. had allo a very high eſteem of 
Agriculture , as appears by their ſeveral Gods and God- 
deſſes whom they. jadged had a Tatelar care over thoſe 
Fruics of the Farth, and other things under cheir Tui- 
tion 3: as Bacchus, Ceres, Dians, Saturn, Flore, Pales, 
and feveral ochers. | But leaving them , we fiade many 
Learned men, of Profound parts, and moſt excellent [n- 
genuity, to have taken delighe, and to have been very 
Rudious of this Art 3 as Cicero, who ſo highly affe&ed 
and eſteemed theſe Raſfticities, that (amongſt ſeveral 6- 
ther .Ryre/ Habirations , wherein he took much de- 
light)he was ſo well pleaſed with the pleaſanc Scituartion 
of the Tuſculan Fields:or Country,as there to inſtitute 
as it were another Acadeary, and compoſe thoſe Philo» 
ſophical, Queſtions: which. from the place' he named 
Iuſculon, Cato the Rowan Cenſor, and Excellent Mo- 
ralift,was wone to lay, that he placed his whole Recrea- 
_ tion and the Univerſal Tranquillity of bis-minde mp 
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exerciſe of 'Rurol Aﬀairs : therefore with infinite of 
pleaſure and-affeQation did he inhabie in the Village 
Sabine , poſitively affirming , that a better and more 
pleaſant life was not to be found. Seneca alſo was of 
the ſame Opinion, that he could tarry in no place moce 
willingly-chan in his own Village ; inco which, with a 
very great Art, he brought an AquaduG ro water his 
Gardens. What ſhall we ſay of Varro, Palladius, and 
Columella, who publiſhed fo many uſeful and profitable 
Precepts of Agriculture, and (o induſtriouſly exerciſed 
and delighted rhemſclves in a Ruftick, life 2 We might 
produce many more: inftances of moſt Honourable, 
Learned, and Worthy Perſons, who ratber eleQed and 
preferred ro ſpend their remaining days in the Coun- 
cry, than inthe moſt. Pompous Palaces and Cities , bur 
that we judge it needleſs. - Such that defire to hear 
more,. we refer themto Pliny, and other Authors more 
'Copious in Hiſtorical Relations, | 


\ It is for no other reaſon that Gardens , Orchards, 
Partirres, Avenues, &-c. are in ſuch requeſt in Cities 
and Towns, but thar they repreſent unto us Epito- 
mized, the Form and Idea'of the more ample and ſpa- 
cious pleaſant Fields, Groves, and other Ruſftick, ob- 
Jes of plealure. Formerly Gardens were not in Ci- 
tiexand Towns, but in Villages without, as Pliny wit- 
neſſeth,,..until- Epicurzs. ( the Doctor and Maſter of 
Pleaſure and Voluptuouſneſs ) firſt planted them in A- 
thens ; which was afterwards imitated and brought in- 
to ule by ſuch who loved their Pleaſures. ' Gardens, 
whefe eves'planted, were always in eſteem 3 as the Fa» 
mous Gardens of Adonis and Alcinous, and thoſe Horti 
Penſiles of Semiramis Queen of Babylon, 'or Cyrus 
King:of Aſſyris, elevated fo high from the Earth on 
Tarraces and other Edifices, that they were numerated 
amongſt che moſt ſtupendious and wonderful works 
that were inthe World. Alſo that: Renowned and Fi- 
azrious.Gorgen of the Heſperides;Hieroglyphically and 
Phyloſopliically repreſenting unto us the Summary of 
Excrnal Atchievements 'or Enjoyments. The Rowians 
Sans: | alſo 
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alſo made great ſtore -of Gardens , and placed: great 
pleaſure in them. We muſt not forget the fingalar care 
and: induſtry of the Egyptians in Tilling 'their Gars 
dens ; wherein, by-realon of: rhe tempetarure; of rhe 
Air, the goodneſs of the Farth, and their exquifice [n- 
duſtry, flouriſh and grow throughonr the- 1year , the 
green Herbs, and infinite variety of pleaſant Flowers; 
How many rare and excellent Gardens , and places al- 
lotted and'defigned for Pleaſure, are in every part of 
this Kingdom , and in our Neighbouring Countries; 
bur more eſpecially in Renowned Italy , the Garden 
it ſelf of-che World ? The great ſtudy, care, tfgenui- 
ty, colt and induſtry beſtowed and imployed:abogr 
them, are Arguments ſufficient to convince the greateſt 
Antagoniſt of the infinite contencement and: delighc 
they had and enjoyed in Agriculture, and choſe kinde 
of Rural exerciſes : the commendatidfs whereof , the 
great advantages, obleQations, and its univerſal uſes 
and pleaſures are ſo many, and coo tedious here ro enu+ 
merate , that it requires an eloquenr Pen, and/an ex- 
pert hand codiſcover its worth , and not tobe. crowd- 
ed into ſo narrow a confine as a Preface. More you 
may read in ſeveral Authors of its praiſe, pradle and 
worth 3; as Horace in ſeveral of 'his Poems hath writ- 
cen in the praiſe of Agriculture, anda Conntry-life. .In 
Tibullus alſo you have! one of his Elegies fall of'prai- 
ſes and delights of a Country-life. So alſo Angelus Po- 
litianus his Sylva Ruſtica', and 'Pontanus his ſecond 
Book De Amore Conjugali : Alſo Cicero in his Book 
De SeneGute, writes in praiſe and commendationof the 
Country, and'of Agriculture; where he ſays/in one 
place, Venio nunc ad woluptates Agricolarum, (quibus 
ego incredibiliter dileflor \, '&c. Du Bartas allo in his 
Divine Poems, omits not the praiſe of this, as ' moſt. 
praiſe-worthy. But Virgz] hath more fully and am- 
ply ſer forch its praiſes and commendations in his:Geor- 
gicks , where he treats..parcicularly of that'SubjeCt ; 
and doth noc only recount the pleaſures and profits 
that proceed from it, buc-'very Learnedly and lngeni- 
ouſly alſo treats of the 'Art' ir ſelf, and gives many 
Precepts 
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Precepts which are neceſſary to be. obſerved in the ex- 
erciſe of Agriculture, which renders it more delight- 
ſome and beneficial. Heſiod alſo, one of the prime 
Poets amongſt the Ancients, hath written an excellent 
exciting and neceſſary Poem treating of this Art. Se- 
yeral others there are that have copiouſly and learned- 
ly treated on this SubjeG. | WE 


. Alſoa moſt evident demonſtration and ſure Argu- 
ment of the Utility , Pleaſure and Excellency of this 
Branch of Natural Philoſophy , is the principal. care 
the Royal and Yoſt Jlluſtrious Society rake for the ad- 
vancement thereof, and for the diſcovery--of its 
choiceſt and rareſt Secrets, and the moſt facile and 
advantagious means to improve. the. ſeveral Experi. 
' ments and PraGiiſes relating to that Subje& ; as the 
ever-honoured Mc. Ewvelin, a moſt Worthy Member of 
that Society, in particular hath done on one of the moſt 
principal - parts of Agriculture; wiz. the planting of 
Trees both for Timber, Fruits, and other ineceſfary us 
ſes , and of making that Incomparable Liquor,Cidecr. : - 


| But nothing could more conduce to the propaga- 
ring, incouraging, and improving of thismoſt neceſſary 
Art, and of all other Ingenious and Mechanick Arts, 
Inventions, and Experiments , than the Conſtitution of 
Subordinate Societies (after a Provincial manner) in (e- 
veral places of the Kingdom, whoſe principal care and 
Office might be co colle& all ſuch Obſervations, Expe- 
riments, and Improvements they finde within their 
Province, relating to this or .any other Art within their 
Inquiry, ; which particular: Societies mighe annually 
impart;ſuch_ ColleQions, Obſervations, Experiments, 
and Improvements that: they have .obtained, to the 
Grand Society ;, and from 'them alſo might Copies or 
Duplicates of [the whole | Colleion be: Annually 
tranſmitted to each Subordinate Society , that any per- 
ſon may have a [place near unto him! for the diſcovery 
of his Obſervations, Experiments, Inventions , or Im- 
provements3 and that diligent , induſtrious and inge- 
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nious perſons may bave recourſe, thereunto, for the in- 

quicy and ſearch into the ſeveral. Inventions, Diſcove- 

ries, and Improvements of others|: by "which means e- 

very perſon. may, have an opportunity, to, publiſh or 
diſcover bis Obſervations, Experiments, .@6- -which 0- 
therwiſe have been, and will bez for che:moſt part, 
with cheir Authors buried in Oblivion 3 and eyery one 
may. alſo have the like opportunity or advantage'to 
ſearch into, | or enquire. after the ſeveral. Ways, Me- 
thods, Inventions, :&:c. uſed or diſcovered. i in any. or 
ther place of England, of ſuch things relagng to- chis 
ociery:z which: of neceſlicy myſt abundavely improve 
Science and. Art , and advance Agricultare .and the 
ManyfaSures, , two of the Principal SUPPorrs of this 
Natine-1ci Wealth, and Honour. 


La ad \q P? 

| That; the particular —— ( already; inns 
knpwn. ).\of that. maſt Iluſirious, Society, , and. the 
more; Univerſal much defired andiexpeted-ftom thent, 
(nexc pneo the Publick Peace and; Tranquillicy of the 
Nation ), are [cſteemed the only. ways;and means, $0 
promote Induſtry and; Ingenuity to imploy;our [nu» 
merous People, to. culcivate our waſte Lands y'ts con 
vert.qur:;barcen Fields, i into, fryltful- Gardens and 'O 
chards, to makeithe Poor Rich, and che Rich Honours 
able, every man is ; willing ro. afliſt in ;ſo; Wpiverfbia 
work (unleſs thoſe who thrive by others ruines.) VVe 
finde many have aGed their parts, and diſcovered to the 
World whagthey apprehended or had the experience 
of; 'w ith though much ſhore of what may be done, 
yer hows they nor loſt their Aim. Many by their Rules, 
Precepts, Obſervations and Experiments, have highly 
advanced this Noble Science of Agricultxre. But ſee- 
ing ſome of thoſe Treatiſes are rclating to-particular 
Countries or places, or to ſome branch only or part of 
this our Subje& , and thole alſo difficult to be obrain- 
ed, and many of them filled with old obſolete and im- 
pertinent direQtions and things, and too voluminous for 
our Laborious Husbandman , whom they principally 
concern , I choaghe ir no time ill ſpent in ſuch rimes 
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not only an-'experienced Hand, but a judicious and'in- 
genious-Pen{ until when, L hope ehis\ indipefted Piece 
may finde a place in our Raral OY : and then T 
ſhall willingly be che firſt chat' ſhall' commit thix ro the 
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| f " h C H. A- P. [. ht Yo or ch 
Of \Hwbandry and Improvements in general ; 


plainly dijcovering the Nature, Reaſons; and 
Cauſes of [Improvements ; and-the Growth of 
Vegetables, &e. y! 
| Ib x 
mn Griculture hath been (not undeſervedly) eſtecm- "het 467 
ed a Science , that principally teacheth us the _ 
Nature, and diveys Properties and Qualities, as 
Mi well of the ſeveral Soils, Earths and Places, as of 
Ml the ſeveral Productions or Creatures , whether 
| Vegetable, Animal, or Mineral that cither oatu- 
Mobi 4. rally proceed, .or are artifigially produced from, 
or elſe maintained by the Earth. ;Agricaltura.eſt Scientia docens 
' que ſunt in unoqueqz Agro ſerimmda ©: faciunds, gue terra. maxi- 
mos perpetuo proventws ferat, ſaith Varro. | 
| The udicious and Underſtanding Hwbardzeyt mult firſt con- & the $uhje#? 
ſjder the Subje& whereon to ſpend his Time, Coſt,and Labor,viz. — 
the Earth,or Ground;which we ufually term either Meadow, A- be/ows bs 
rable,Paſture, Woodland,Orchard,or Garden-ground : then, whe- {© 
ther it be more. Commmodious or Profitable tor Mcadow, for Pa- 
ſture;or for Woods, which in moſt places ate naturally produced, 
tothe, great advantage of the Hwhandmanzor with what particu- 
lar Speciesof Grajn,Pulſe, Trees, Fruits, or other Vegetables, it is 
belt to Plant or Sowe the ſame, to his greateſt benefit; And. with 
what Beaſts, Fowl, or other Animals, to Stgek his Farm or other 
Lands. Alſo he is to conſider the po and re manole Yay 
of Tilling, Improving, Propagating,Plantitig,and Manuring all ſuch 
Meadows, g Redble 2A Paſture Pafture-Lagts Woods, Orchards, | 
and:Gardens ; and, the Reaſons and Cauſes of ſuch Improve- 
nts... All which we ſhall endeavor to diſcover, to the ſacisfa- 
ion: and content of the diligent and laborious Huſbandmag.”- | 
; FTE weentef upon the particular Ways and Methods ' 
of Agriculture treated of in this enſuing Work, we ſhall endea- 
vor. to. unvail the ſecret Myſteries (as they are cotnmonly eſtceni- 
<H of the Produdions and Increaſe of Vegetables, after a plain 
and familjar Method,not exceeding the Capacity of our Huſband- 
men, whom this Treatiſe doth Peay concera 3 Cy 
% , | nows 


- . 
: : 


Of Husbondry, and 
knowledge whereof,a gate is. opened to Prop agate, Maturate, or 


Advanee the Growth.or Worth of any Tree, Plant, Grain, Fruit 
{to the higheſt pitch Natwre admits of. WA, 

Earth that affords unto us the ſubſtance, not 6n- 
vin of all other Cyeatures Sublunary,is impregna- 
*mbſt /abtile nnd Ethereal, as it were, divinioris 
the Learned terms it) which the Original 
Nefwwe)hith placed im this World, as the Inſtrument 
of Life and Motion of every thing. This Spirit is that which in- 
ceſſantly adminiſters unto every Animal its Generation, Life, 
Growth, and Motion ; to every Vegetable its Original and Vege- 
tation : It is the Vehicle that carrieth with it the Sxu/phyreozs and 
Saline parts,whereof the Matter, Subſtance, or Body of all Vege- 
tables and Animals are formed gr compoſed. It is the Operator or 
Workman, that tranſmutes by its aCtive heat the $»/phareows and 
Saline parts of the Earth or Water into thoſe varietics of Objets 
we daily behold or enjoy, according to the different Seed or Ma. 
trix wherein it operates : It continually perſpires through the 
poresof the Earth, carryiag with, it the Sz!phureoxs and Saline 
Parts the only treafute the Hnſband-man fecks for , as hath been 
y ſome Tngenious Artifts mechanically proved, by receiving the 
ſame between the Yernal and Autumnal Equinoxes in an\Alem«= 
bick-head, where it hath condenſed, and copioully diſtilledintothe 

Receiver, at that ſeaſdn of the year ; the Earth then moreliberal- 

ly affarding it,than in the Winter-feaſon : which Spiritual Liquor 

ſo received, is not a Treafirre tb be ſleighted or neglected, carry- 

Ing with it the only Matter of Vegetables, as the fame Artiſts af 

firmed, that having placed the fame under a. 2/e1o-Glaff near 

ſome Yegetable,it was thereby wholly attracted externally,andcon- 

verted into that Yegetableithey concluded alſo the ſame to be that 

Materia Prima que abſq, omni ſumptu,Jabore &* moleſtia reperta 

eſt, &* quam in adre capere te oportet antequam ad terram pervent- 

2 SeThis Liquor uadoubredſy would be of ſingular Vertue and 

Effe& im advancing and maturating the Growth of the more ex- 

cellent Flowers or Curiofities, being irrigated therewith. It iseafily 
obtained,and that in great Quantities, by ſuch that think not a lit- 

tle time and labor loſt,to ſcrutine into the Myſteries of Nature.But 

whether we obtain it fingly,or fimply,or not,this we know, that it 

is to be received by placing the more natural Receptaclesthe Seeds 

and Plants in the Earth, which gives it us travſmuted "into fuch 

Forms and Subſtances as are moſt deſired and neceſfary.” 
of the #2iver-' * * Aſthough the Spirit or. Mercury be that ative and moving 
jo nn. t,. and that principally appears in, the Generation or Con- 
ception of any Vegetable or Animal, and is atfo the firft that flies 

in the ſeparation .or diſſolution of Bodies, yet is it imbecile and 

defeQive without that moftExcdlent,Rich,and Swlphnreows Prin- 


De Fermeny Fpuen (accordin to the deſcription ofthe Learned Wills) is 


a little thicker confiſtence than the $pr7t, and next tinto it the 
L:>£21 ; ; TS +: 4 *'s ; ST 514; ” he ? l 
moſt aQive; for when any mixture or compound is ſeparated, the 

Ay.chen follow after the Sulphareow Particles. The tem- 
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Improvement# in General. 


perature of eyery thing, {o far as'to the Heat, Confiſtence, and cu- 
rious Texture thereof, doth principally depend 'on' Sulphur 3 from 
hence every Plant, Fruit and Flower receives thoſe infinite va- 


 rieties of Forms, Colouts, Guſts,Odours, Signatures, and Vertues z 


it is that which is the proper Medivw to unite the' more Volatile 
Mercury or Spirit to the more fixed Salt. Spirits Mediante Arima 


enum corpore conjungitur & ligature fit ununt cum es,lay the Phj-. 


loſophers. This S{phar, or oyly part; is'cafily ſeparated and diftin- 
guiſh'd in Yeget ables by the mie 2X fed : it 2rd on of decrk 
with the aforeſaid Mercury or Aqueous Spirit, though not at the firt 
diſcernable, yet Oey Plant more and more maturated and aug- 
mented by the Suns influence, as the Seed or Matrix is more. or lels 
inclined to this Principle :- This is alfo that which gives to'our hot 
and ſtinking Dungy, Soils, or Mantres, the Oleaginous pinguidity 
and Fertility, and which begets that fiery heat which is int Vege- 
tables, as Hay, Corn, &c. laid on heaps not throughly dry. 
Not only the Duration of 1dividxals, but alſo the Ptopagati- 
on of the Species dependeth much on the Principle of Salt : for the 
Growth of Minerals, the Fertility of Land , the Vegetation or 
Growth of Plants, and chiefly the fruitful'Faxtation and Progeny 
of Animals, have their Original from their $4/ine Seed. This Salt 
obſcurely paſſeth with the Aercurial Spirit andthe Sulphur, and is 


*— 


convenient Receptable, Seed, or Matrix, it is more fixed than either 
the Sulphur or Spirit. The Salt is that which pives to every Crea- 
ture a Snbſtance or Body, without which neither 'the Spirit nor 
Sulphir could be reduced or coagulated into any Form 3 It isin e- 
very thing: Sal autem reperitur in rebus omnibux. Itis volatile, 
when carried in the wings of the Spirit and Sulpbur, by the natv- 
ral Fire or Motion :- But afterwards it is more fixed, when ſepara- 
ted from the Spirit,” or Mercury, and Sulphur by artificial Fire, as 
appears in the aſhes-or- Capat: Mortunm of all Vegetables, Animals,or 
Minerals diftilled or burnt ; much alfo of the Sulphareows or Mer- 
carialiparts are coagulated by, 'or tranſmuted into the Saline by 
natural or artificial Heat or Warmth, as is evident. in the Sea, the 
nearer it isto the Eqzino@:al Line, and the more it receives of the 


Perpendicular or dire& Beams of the Sun, the greater quantity 'of 


Salt it contains, not only by the exhalation of the Aqueons or 
Phlegmatick parts, but the Maturation, Tranſmutationy or Fixati- 


on of the more Volatile, Spiritual, and Sulphurequs parts, into the 


more 8alize or fixed : For 'inthoſe hotter Clizates the Land it 
ſelf alſo is more Fertile through 'the abounding quantity of this 
| Vegetating Salt , as appears by the great plenty of Nitre, or Sal 
terre found in the hotter Climates, lying on the Surface of the 
Earth in th& morning| like a hoary Froſt: when the Regions nea- 
rer the Poles, having not thoſe natural advantages of the Sun-beams 
in ſo/high a degree, are not ſo Fettile, nor abound ſo much with 
Salt, 'the moſt principal cauſe of Fertility. ot ON 
But we will leave theſe Ph;loſophicgl Principles asthey are limply 
and apart very neceſlary to TS ae thoſe that Operate in thy 
ho "R- 2 more: 


o 


ſal Salt. 


aſſociated therewith; where ever that paſſes; and where it finds a | 
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Of the Univers 


Willis de fer- 
mentatione, 


|. Of Huchandry, and 


' more-Secret, Myſtical, and Mechanick Indagations of Nature, and 
diſcourſe only, of (that Univerſal Spirit or Yapor, which daily and 
- eyery. moment ,perſpires and proceeds .out 'of every part of the 
Eart ,, and isin.every thing, (yan 4 it ſelf the Spirit or Mer- 
owry, the Sulphur and the Salt in one body united : and withour 
* Art. indiviſible, yet ſome one Part or Principle abounding more 
 orlels in every. thing; as the Water containeth more of the $piri- 
txal or Aqueaxs part z(eyeral Fruits, Plants, Flowers, and Soils,more 
of the Sulphareawr;,and/Barks of Trees, Blood of Animals,and feveral 
' Minerals,more of the Saline. And whereſvever theſe Principles are 
"moſt equally tempered or.mixed,there is moſt of Fertility, as is evi- 
AHent in the ſeveral Natures, Tempers and Qualities of Places, for 
the Produdtion or Dropagation of Vegetables;and whereſoever any 
or.either of theſe Principles do over-much abound, Vegetables ave 
where water #7 not produced as Waters, or any other Liquors, or Spirits, ave not 
qivits abiw"de Fertile in-themſelves as to Vegetation, unleſs they are either con- 
Joyned with ſome other Subſtance or Matter, or the more Phleg- 
matick parts evaporated, and the remaining part maturated by 
the Sun or Air into an augmentation of the other Principles, then 
15 it capable of yielding naturally ſome ſort of Vegetables : For 
although ſeveral Plants ſet in Water only, do emit fibrous roots, 
and flouriſh therein for a time 3 yetis it meerly an attraction of 
the moſt Saline and Sulphureows parts or Principles toits ownrelief, 
asisevident by its better thriving, if the Water be often changed : 
At beſt, this nouriſhment is but weak, having ſo little of the $u/- 
phur.and S$4't ; as the Withy, Poplar, and other Aquatick Plants de- 
monſtrate. Therefore out of any ſort of Waters only, it isin vain 
toattempt any material or effeCtual increaſe of Vegetables, other 
than that. are naturally Aquatick,, becauſe they contain a ſuper- 
ahoundant Spirit or Moilture, Therefore vainis the new received 
Opinion that Trees and other Vegetables,and alſo other Minerals, 
proceed from Water only. But our Spiritzs Mundi, or. Materia 
prapingue Vegetabilium, although it appear in a Liquid form, yet 
it contains actually, an equal proportiou of the three Principles : 
And the more any Subſtance or Matter is. impregnated, or irriga- 
ted therewith, the more prone or apt it 1s to Vegetationz as Rain- 
water being animated with it by the continual Exhalations or 
Fumes aſcending from the Earth, and by it coagulated and detain- 
ed, .is-more prone to Vegetation than any other Waters, as you 
may perceive by Plants watered therewith, and by its ſudden Ge- 
neration of Animals and Vegetables in the Spring-time, then the 
Earth more copioully breathing forth that Spiriras Myrdi, which 
returned again, doth by the vivifying heat of the Sun, eaſily tran- 
{cend into another Species, . How ſoon- will. Horſe-hairs receive 
life, lying in Rain-water but a-few days inthe heat of the Sun in 
the Spring-time !) whereof I have {cen many in- the High-ways af- 
ter-Rain in the Month of Afay, very nimble and quick, that had 
not yetloſt their ſhape of.a Horſe-hair. This is worthy our further 
> Wi ko a what Period-this may. be advanced : it may al ſerve 
©. . "8M {udex topoint at ſeveral other Txtaam. Doreen... ; 
'_ overvent , | | Eltner 
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Neither is the more Sxlphareozs part or Principle of itſelf capable pg en 
of yielding Vegetables, being of too hot and pinguid' a Nature, as jou. 
the Dung of Animals (and eſpecially of Volariles that eje&t no 
Urine, whereby the more fiery and S»/phureoms part of the others 
is diluted ) containing much of that pinguidity, produceno Vege- 
tables of it ſelf; unleſs commixed or allayed with ſome other Mat- 
ter abounding with the other Prixciples,” or that it looſe its too fie- 
ry or deſtruQive Nature, by being expoſed to the Sun or Air, 'un- 
till it be evaporated, then wilt it emit ſeveral Vegetables : Of the 
like Nature alſo are the fleſhand bones of Animals, yielding a very 
rich Compoſt, though of- themſelves*{through over-much heat 
and pinguidity ) ſterile. | 
 - The Saline, or more fixed Principle, which is eſteemed by moſt PM: Salt a 
Authors the only thing conducing to place op yet is of its ſelf," 
or in an over-bounding . quantity, the moſt barren and unfruit- 
ful. Itis preſcribed as a ſure way to deſtroy Weeds (Vegetables ) 
by watering the place with Brine or Salt-water ; yet what more 
fruitful, being moderately commixed with other Materials of ano- 
ther nature, than Salt ? But obſerve, that Salts extra&ted out of 
the Earth, or from Vegetables or Animals, are much more Fer- 
tile than thoſe ofthe Sea, containing 'in them more of the Vege- 
tative Power or Principles, and are therefore much to be preferred. 
Glauber makes it the higheſt improvement for the Land, and for Continuatio 
Trees allo, - affirming that by it you may enrich the moſt barren' Miacul 
Sands, beyond what can be performed by. any other Sotls or Ma- 
- nures, 1n caſe it be deprived of its Cotroſive Qualities; for ther 
will it naturally attract the other Principles, continually breathin 
out of the Earth, andin the Air,and immediately qualihfie it ſelf for 
Vegetation 3 as I obſerved in a parcel of Field-Land' of about three 
Acres denſbired or burn-beaten in a very hot and dry Spring,of it ſelf 
naturally barren, and after the burning and ſpreading the aſhes, 
wherein was the Fertile Salt deprived of its Corrofive ſterile qua- 
lity, the Land was plowed very ſhallow, and Barly fown therein 
about the beginning of May, in the very aſhes as it were (no Rain 
falling from the very beginning of cutting the Turf) yer in thirty 
' and fo hours was the Barle 7 A forth, and the Ground coloured 
green therewith;this Salt attrafting and condenſing the eyer-breath- 
ing Sperit, The like you may obſerve in-Walls and Buildings, 
where ſeveral forts of Vegetables, yea, trees of a great bigneſs will 
thrive and proſper remote from the Earth, and without any other 
nouriſhment than what that Fertile Salt attrafts 'and condenſes, as 
before 3 which it could not have done, had it not been purged of 
its Corroſive and Sterile Nature by Fire when it was made into 
Lime ; For all Chywiſts know, that no Saks more cafily diſſolve per 
deliquum, than thoſe that are moſt calcined, ys 
he Salt alſo of the Sea is not without' its Fertile ' Nature, being 
ordered with Judgment and Diſcretion, as weſee evidently, that 
the Salt Marſhes ( out of whichthe $ea is dram'd) excel in Ferti- 
lity : and many places being irrigated with the Sea-Water, yicld a 
notable increaſe 3 Corn alfo therewith imbibed, og Jen 
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advanced, as appeared in the Preſident ' of the Country-man that 


: - ©," caſually let: his Seed-Corn fall into» the Salt- Water. - And in the 


Equal com- 
mrxture of 
Principles. 


Like of Wight it is obſeryed. that Corn flouriſheth on the very Rocks 


that are bedewed with the Salt-water by the Blaſts of the Southern 
Winds. The ſhells of fiſh, being as 'it | were only- Salt coagulated, 
have proved an'excellegt Manure for barren Lands after they have 
lain a. competent tire to diſlolve. : HET 7 

Frony what hath been before obſerved, we may: conclude that 
the higheſt Fertility and- Improvements: are to be'advanced and 
made from the moſt equal Commixture of the aforefaid ſeveral 
Principles; or of ſuch Waters, Soils, Dungs, Salts, Manures,or Com- 
poſts that more or leſs abound with either of them, having regard 


.. * ynto the nature of ſuch Yegetable, whoſe propagation or advance- 
"ment you intend : Some Shobrng in,a more Hot or Cold, Moiſt 


or Dry , Fat or Barren, :than others. / And next unto that, from 
due Preſeryation, Reception, and right diſpoſing and ordering of 


that Spirits Mnrdi, every where found, and to be attained with- 


out Coſt,'and as well by the poor as rich. 


+ It continually breaths from the Earth, as we noted before, and is 
diffuſed 1a-the Air, and loſt unleſs we place convenient Recepta- 
cles to receive it, as by Planting of 'Trees, and ſowing of Pulſes, 
Grain, or, Seed. Out of what think you ſhould theſe things be 
formed or. made ? Out of Rain-water, 1s the common Anſwer or 


. Opinion... But we experimentally finde, that this VUriverſal Subje# 


gives to.every Plant its Eſſence or Subſtance, although afliſted by 
Rain or Water both in its nouriſhment and condenſation. | 
We ſee how great a Tree is raiſed out of a ſmall Plat of Ground, 
by its ſending forth of its Roots to receive its nouriſhment, penetra- 
ting into the ſmalleſt Crannies and Joynts between the Stones and 
Rocks, where it finds the greateſt plenty of its proper food. We 
conſtantly perceive and finde, that Vegetables having once emitted 
their fibrous Roots, vegetate and increaſe only from the afliſtance 
of this our V-7verſal SubjeF, vihen- the Earth. wherein it ſtands is 
of it ſelf dry, and not capable to yield that conſtant ſupply of Moi- 
ſture the Plant daily requires. Although we muſt confeſs that Rain 


* or other Water accelerates its Growth, having in it a Portion of that 


Spiritzs Mundi, & alſo better qualifies the Earth for its perſpiration. 

That, this S»bje@ 1s the very Eſſence of Vegetables, and. that 
from-it they receive their Subſtance,and not from water only,is evi- 
dent, in ſuch places where Vegetables are not permitted to grow, 
and where it cannot yapor away, nor is exhaled by the Sun nor 
Air.zas Underbuildings, Barns, Stables, Pigeon-houſes, ec. where it 
condenſes into Nztre, or 8alt-Petre, the only fruitful Salt (though 
1mpropesly ſocalled ).containing ſo equal and proportionable a - 
quantity of the Principles of Nature, wholly Volatile, only con- 
denſed 1n defect of a hn recipient ;. not generated, as ſome fondly 
conceive, from any caſual Moiſture, as Urine in Stables, ec. though 
augmented Fs, but meerly from the Spiritzs Mundi. Lands 


reſting from the P " # or Spade,are much. enriched. only by tlie 
encreale of this $ubje#, and ordinaty way of Improvement. Kee 
BO TIED > . Lands 
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Improvements in General. - 'Y 


Lands defended fromi the violent heat of the Sun, atid from the 
Fiveeping, cleanſing, and exficcating' Air or Winds, 'grow tnore 
Fertile; not ſo much frpm the warmth ir receives, as from the pre- 
ſervation of that Fertile. 8bje&# from being waſted z as we evi- 
dently ſee it to be in all open Champion Lands, when part of the 
very {ame Species of Land being inclofed with tall and defenſive 
Hedges, or Planted with Woods, are much more Feitile than the 
other : yea,we plainly perceive, that under the Covert of a Buſh; 
Bough, or ſuch like, any REES thrive and profper better 
than on the naked Plain. Where js thete more batten, dry, and 
hungry Land,than on the Plains and Wafte Lands? and yet but on 
the other ſide of the hedges Fertile,cither by Incloſtire,or Planted 
with Woods : an evident and ſufficient demonſiration of the high 
Improvements that may be made by Incloſure only. Alſo Land 
hath been found to be extraordinary Fertile under Stones, Loos, 
of Wood, ec. only by the condenfation and preſervation of that 
Univerſal SubjeF, as appears by the flouriſhing Corn im the moſt 
ſtony Grounds, where it hath been abſerved thar the Stones taken 
away, Corn hath not proved fo wellzand Trees having Stones laid 
on the Ground about the Roots of them, have proſpered wonder- 


fully from the ſame caufe : As the Learned Yirg#l hinted on the 
fame occaſion. \\ FE IE 


Jamaque reperti — = 
Qui Saxo ſuper, atq; ingentis pondere teſte * 
UOrgerent, — | 

In the watering of Meadows, you may obſerve that the fuper- 
ficial! gliding watering thereof doth inflnirely advance its ferti- 
lity, and accelerates its growth or vegetation ; not fo much from 
the fruitfulneſs of the water, (although that be a very great help, 
and ſome waters abound very much” with that Univerſal $45je@) 
but by its condenſation. and preſervation of that $ybjed ; as ap- 
pears by the warmth and early ſpringing of ſuch Meadows, where 
the water thinly and ſuperficially moves . over tt ; where on the 
contrary, water ſtanding and ſabmerging ſach Meadows, and ly- 
ing and ſoaking long under the = 91g. of the Earth, impedes 
the motion of that Subje#, and makes the ground more ſterile,and 
backward in its growth or ſpringing. That this &piritws Mundi 
hath in it a ſenſible heat as well as fertility, we may perceive by 
Springs in great Froſts, when the Peres of the Earth are ſhut ; the 
Body from whence the Springs flow is warm; on the contrary, 
when the Pores are open, and this $p4#7# waſted,and transformed 
into Vegetables, Animals, &c. and exhauſted by the heat of the 
' 842, then is the Body internally cold, as we ſenfibly perceive by 
the waters in Wells in $ummer-tune.. 7s | 

This 8piritas Mundi whereof we treat , is that which in fone 
places perſpires more freely than in other, and cauſes that different 
verdant colour of the Graſs i eertainy rings or circles, where the 
CEP fancic the Fairies tance. PO 

The more ora us humour ot part is concofted or exhanſt- 
ed by the heat of | 


e 91x int the Sunmer-time, the thicker and 
more 
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more _ viſcous is this' ſ#hjetF 5 'as appears; by its condenſation it 
the 4ir into Mildews, which after a more glutinous manner thari 
other Rains or Dews, is by the cool Air.cqndenſed into a fat and 
fruitful matter, part thereof reſting on the cloſe and glazie Jeaves 
of the Oak, and ſuch-like Trees, is collefted, and with very little 
Art transformed by the induſtrious Bee into thatnoble ſubſtance 
Honey ; other part thereof falls on omg Earz of Wheat, and 
the Buds of ſpringing Hops , where ſuffering a further degree of 
congelation, impedes their growth, unleſs a timely 'ſhower waſh 
2 : Tt alſo by its heat tinges the ſtraw of corn and the leaves of 
ſome Trees'1n ſpots. At that feaſon of the year alſo it uſually co- 
agulates in ſome places into Muſhrooms, which are meerly formed 
and made up of this ſubje& undigeſted, and perſpire forth in ſuch 
places in great plenty,ſo that I have ſeen a 2uſbrooxe near an Ell in 
compals of leſs than two days growth: the Owner in whoſe Gar- 
den 1t grew, affirmed it to be of one night only. You may alſo 
ceive it in aclear and cool morning condenſed into ſmall lines 
ike unto Spiders-webs, near the ſurface of the earth, eſpecially 
on the lower and richer Lands. ws 
_ This is that /5/cozy Vapour that being concoCted and digeſted 
long in the Air by the heat of the 82, or otherwiſe, is condenſed 
at length into that Sulpherows and Saline Matter 3 and which, by 
its combat in the Air,occafions thoſe Igneal Flames, and Claps of 
Thunder, which more frequently. happen. at ſuch ſeaſons of rhe 
year,and in ſuch Climates ' when and where this-more' concotted - 
Vapour abounds; 'and leſs in the colder 'Climates. and Seaſons, 


% 


where 1tis more aqueous... | & > 

This 1s that 1nexhauſtible Treaſure the Country-man is to pre- 
{crve, much more than the Soils and Dungs,” and {uch-like mat- 
ters waſhed away with waters into the Sea, whichare inconſide- 
rable in compariſon of this; for although-Land be never ſo much 
impoveriſhed through ovyer-tilling thereof, yet duly order'd and 
defended, by this only Subje& may it be recruited and fertilized, 
as isevident inthe pooreſt Land where Trees are grown, after 
the removal of them, the Land is much' inriched by their ſhelter. 


 Alfo thereturn of the Soil or Dung that'is made of the Produ& 


of any Land either by Paſturing or Tilling the ſameyis a principal 
part of a good Huſband 3'and not to feed Cattle, cut Hay, and 
ſowe corn on ſome Lands, and ſpend their Soil and Manuye on 
other 3 which is a grand negle&, and. a main cauſe of fo much 


barren and unfruitful Land in Emglard. I 


: Another thing worthy our conſideration concerning thi 
verſal Subje@,is the abating or removing; the. Impediments 
Fertility, which do as it were ſuffocate or conceal that fertile or 


.vegetating quality that is in, many things: As in'Chalk;and ſeveral 


other Stones, Minerals, and Earths,the: Acid or ſterile/Juice doth 


jen that Fertility, which otherwiſe might be raiſed-from it. 


erefore do our Huſband-men uſually bura Stones into Lime, 


Which gradually. evaporateth- the Acid quality, and coagulateth 
and fixeth the more Saline and Fertile, .which cauſeth it to yield 


ſo 
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ſo plentiful a nouriſhment unto Vegetables more than before it 
was burnt into Lime. ET 
For the ſame cauſe is the Superficies or Turf of the Earth burnt 
in many places, which Country-men uſually call 4e»ſbiring or 
burn-beating 3 only they ſuppoſe that the Aſhes of the Vegetable 
contained in the Turf occaſions the Fertility: But although that | 
doth yielda part, 'yet it is the heat of the fire evaporating, and 
conſuming the Acidity of the Earth, which makes the Earth it ſelf 
ſo prepared, to be the more fertile 3 As you may obſerve by the 
very places where thoſe hills of fire were magle, that although you 
take the Aſhes wholly away,yet the Earth under thoſe hills being 
ſo calcined, yields a greater noutiſtiment to ſuch Vegetables grow- 
ing thereon , than on any other part of the ground where the 
| Aſhes themſelves are ſpread. A. 5k 
_ For the ſame reaſon are the Summer-Fallowings advantageous 
to. the Huſbandman, not only for the deſtroying of the weeds, but 
' for the eyaporation of the Acid barren Juyce, and digeſting and 
" fixing the fertile; by which way of Calcination may ſeveral $toxes, 
* Minerals,and Earths be made Fett e,which unprepared are notſo : 
"this may alſo prove of great uſe for the advancement of the growth 
"of many excellent Plants and Flowers, as I have been credybly in. 
* formed hith been ſecretly praiſed to t x pyrpoſe | 


e means for the re-re- 


[ "4 


. and propagating of $ ru%Y in eyery place, but to plant,ſowe,or 
; Propagate ſuch that 


£ 


fevera{ have attetipted it tewouly) chaps have hit the mark, or 
aj | | 3 the: relt, having loſt. their labour and 


diſcouragemetnent of others, who o- 
d great advantage by it. 4.2 {1 
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Of the great Bin fits and Advant, tages of. Encde- 
ing Lands, ' 


| "Ncloling of Ard din tvidibg d the TE a offer Fields, 
b "Paſtures ,&c. is;and hath been ever cſtcemed a moſt princip 
wal of Improvement, it aſcettaineth ev app Juſt and due 
Propriety and Inteteſt, $7 preventeth ee] i bs of ' reſp al- 
ſes and injuries, that Lands in comnion. are + ſubjeft unto 5 2, 
ning ſo mich of Law, uy, Arn Contention : : It a OE all 


ſorts of Land whatloeve! r for {e of the1 b Si ements mention- 
ed in the EEE Diſcour WE, that a 50A 47 Lola 
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Ain three cool days ; and atforgs the induſtrious ado 
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ty of Proviſion for the maintenance of Fire-boot, Plough-boor, 
Cart-boot 3 and (if carefully planted and preſerved) furni 


him with Timber, Maſt for his Swine, and Fruits for Syder, as we 


have in ſeveral gther parts'of this-Treatile cafually hinted. ' 


[t is one of the greateſt Enconragerhents to good Huſbandry, 
anda good Rethedpayaink z forit _— ment 
to the poor, by the continual labour that is be thereon, | 


which 1s doubly repaid by the fruitful crop it antwally yieldeth, 
and generally maintains treble the number gf Inhabitants or more 
than the Champion, as you may eaſily perceive if you compare 
ſuch Counties and Places in E:glard, that are for the moſt part 
upon Encloſure, with the Champion and Chilterge Counties 
or Places : And cotipare alſo the difference of their manner and 
condition of Living, and their Food and Apparel, ec. it muſt 
needs convince you that Encloſure is much to be preferred above 
the Champion; as'well' for the publique as private advantage. 
Our Predecefſors were very ſenſible of the difference, as appears 
by what ingenious old Tiſſer (who took upon him Huſbandry in 


Edward the Sixth's days") faith in his Rythavs in his Compariſon 


_ between Champion Country, and Several. 


25.. T'one barefort and ragiev voth gov 
And ready in Wineerto fterbs; 1 11 
When t'9ther ye ſeedo not ſo, - E318 
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26, T'one {aveth fo2 Turk any fo2 Sedge, 
And path ie with wonderful fuit, ; 
When lent in ery Ded 


ge: :: 
Dath plenty of Fuel and Fruit 3 

* Evils twenty times wozſer than theſe 
Encloſure huick would eaſe. ; 


27. Jt Ud-land the poo} men that have 
Scarce fully two/Acres of Land, 
MWo2e merrt live, and do fave, Tm 
Wer ee Mar NE rg ws 
Ast other fo? twerity miſt-bo, 


| The Differences al(s, and the Profits theteof, are plainly to be 
diſcerned and proved by the Severals, or encloſed Parcels of Land 
that have been formerly taken out of the Field-land or Com- 
mons. and how much they excelthe other in-every reſpeC, h 
of the ſame Soil, and only a Hedge between 3 and what a yearly 
value they bear above the other. I 7 424 
And alſo by the great quantities of Lands that have within our 
memories lain open, and in corimon, and of little value, yet whe 
encloſed, tilled, and well ordered, have proved excellent good 
' Land, and ſuddenly repayed the preſent and greateſt expence in- 
cident to Encloſure. | - FLU _ 
off | a 
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EE all. which, and many other infinite Pleaſures, Contentrhents, 
Advantages that Encloſure: yields above, the Champion and 
Tag were they but cnſitle who ſo-much affect and con- 
nd forthe, Champion, & could never. be fo-brutiſh as to 
perſiſt in {o injurious and ded on a method of Huſbandry, both 
to themſelves, to. theix neighbors, tothe poor, and tothe Com- 
aces" fy in general 
This Arr Improvement meeteth with the greateſt difficulties 
" and impediments; ;amongſt which: none appears with- a bigger 
face, x a the Fady | on-arh and diverſity of Titles and Claims 
to almoſt every Common-field or waſte Land in-Erglend. And al- 
though (by many.) the greater part of the Intereſted Perſons arc 
willing ,to divide and incloſe it, yet if but one. or more envious 
or ignorant. perſon. concerned oppoſe the Deſign, or that ſome 
or. other of them be nat by the Law under a capacity of. aſfuring 
his Jatereſt to his Neighbour, the whole muſt, unavoi 
which hath proved a general Obſtruion,and hath been Gomnend- 
ly give of : For the remedy whereof, a Statute ta compel 
the Minor party to ſubmit tothe; udgment_and'Vore of the Ma- 
jor, arid equally to capacitate all. concerned for ſuch at 
Enterpriſe,, would be very welcome to the Country-man, where- 
in all particular Intereſts might be ſufficiently provided. for ; as 
well the Lord of the Saul, asthe- mo and the poor. 

It isa common thing to have great and _argy e High- 
ways over moſt of the Common Fie ; a3 Waſte rand; in Ex- 
- = which prove a very great Check to the Defigne of Exclo- 
ſure, and may moſt eafily be reduced, if a Statute may be obtain. 
ed for that paryofs ,which was not long ſince i in agitation,though 
not compleated ; than which , as well for| the Compulſion'and 
Enabling of oppolite and uncapacitated perſons, and providing 
for ſeveral Intereſts, as for the Regnlating and right Diſpoſition 
of common and neceffary Ways,no. A or Statute, can be of grea- 
ter or more publique Advantage to the Kingdom, in the more vul- 
gar way or methad of : Hyrbandry. 

There are ſeveral Common- fields, Downs, Heaths, and Waſte 
* Lands, that ſhould they be encloſed, it would bevery difficult, 
and in ſome places fee 1 ible to advance or propagate any 
quick Fences, or conſiderable quaritity of Trees, as before is hint- 
edat, by reaſon of the great drought ſuch Land isſubje& unto in 
the Suramer,aud Jeleruftive cold Winds in the Winter and Spring. 
To which we reply; That after, or according to. the uſual man- 
ner 'of Planting,ſuch Trees or Hedge-rows come to little, becauſe 
the young Cions they remove, are commonly brought from a fer- 
tile, warm, or moiſt Soil, into a cold, barren, or dry 5 which mult 
needs produce ſuch an inconvenience. 

Alſh/they oftentimes plant Trees not naturally agreeing with 
the Soil they remoye: them i into, or elſe plant. them, deep into the 
barreneſt part of the Earth';''or at leaſt take little ox no caret0 
defend abuts ( when, planted) from the external Injurics.af 
Drought, Cold, ec. 


But 


Enclofing of Lands. 13 
| Bue if any are willing, or intend to'raiſe a Quick-fence,or pro-, 
pagate Trees on ſuch open. Land ſubje&to ſuch Tnconveniences,. 
the only way is to raile a ſufficient quantity before-handiju a Nur- +3 
ſery for that purpoſe, of ſuch Trees or Plants that naturally de-: 
light inthat Land where you intend to plant.them, and then to 
Place them in ſuch order, (as you will finde hereafter deſcribed.in 
the Chapter of Woods) that the Roots he not:below-the bes Soit; 
and that they have a ſufficient, Bank to ſ{heltes then: on the one; 
- fide, and aw axtificial dry Hedge on the ther, which may.becon-! 
riqued till the quick Flants are advanced above :common Inju- 
ries > Or you may ſowe the Seeds of ſuch Trees you .intend'|t, 
propagate in Fugrows, made and filled with.a good Earth; and (+! 
cured from Cattle,cither by a double Hedge, or by ploughing = 
Land for feveral years ; andnot feeding the lame. with.Catde, ti 
ſych 'time a5ade Trees wr. grown Ps _ fecal i ow the! 
magmary the Herbage,,or i: ng ,.< young. 
Cians be (the @&rfrand CR ears of Tha 
tered from the ſharp Winds » ſhatterin "ile 
Haw lightly, over them, Whigh will. al p00 
Manure; and: qualifis the heat!and drought 
- And when onage you wy ns ate} — | 
&cabout your new Enclakures, Per 5p nes. cally plant 
and multiply Rows and Walks of Tweber, HO I ITinE: 
ceiſpry Trees, thedeſtruQive gdge. hy ablervnion vel 
obſerved 01 


ted;by the Oe. We' 
” and fu barren Hills and Plajny, Lo brig 

;zand in'apen | Fields ar Gardens, within, the fhelter. of oo: 
Wadds, Erees and other Plants prove ag well as-in hoon? Val! 
leys3' that, t:15 exjohigh tocopyinge, en — | ; 4k 
Encldſvro anly;: niay moſt; i£ nocallt wn.Plamn;:; 
Wat enogpe barren Laws in Bogan, ud ighly lmpro- 
ved and advanced to an equal degree of Fertility tothe Encher: 
ſures next adjacent, uſing the ſame good Huſbandry to the one 
as tothe other ; which can never be whileſt it is in Common. 

It is obferved that of moſt forts of Land, by how much the mm ay 
ſmaller the Encloſure or Crofts are, the greater yearly value they cs a in- 
bear, and the better burthen of Cora or Graſs, and more flouri- trovenint- 
ſhing Trees they yield ; andthelarger the Fields or Encloſures 
are, the more they reſemble the Common Fields or Plains, and 
are moſt ſubject to the like inconveniencies. We generally finde 
thata Farm divided into many Severals, or Encloſures, yields a 
greater Rent, than if the ſame were in but few. 

' Too many Hedges and Banks in rich or watered Meadows waſte z,.1ujrg 
much Land,and injure the Grafs by their ſhadow, & by dripping, ward e«- 
for that needs no ſhelter : Graſs abides any weather ; and in caſe odor 
the cold Spring keeps it back, it fears not drought, but hath wa- 
ter and heart ſufficient to bring it forwards,unleſs you plant ſuch 
>, Fu A quatick Trees, whoſe ſhrowds ſhall excead 1n value the 
Graſs they injure 3 which may well be done in Rows, and on the: 


edges 
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edges of the Banks, ec. and will amourit unto a conſiderable Im- 
provement, if you ſele& the right kinds: Cy 


E 


probe} © "That Wheat fown in Encloſures,or any Land under the Winds, 
; Mildew, Is fubje@ to Mildew, is a general opinion amongſt Huſbandmen' 
: And the only great Inconveniencie Encloſure is ſubje& unto, 
Legacie., Myr. Hertlib (ait ; is Mildew. But this is only aft injury to one fort 
of Grain 3 Neither isit yet certain that'Encloſure is the cauſe, for 

we finde and'obſerve that Wheat in the Fielden Country is fub- 

jet to Mildews; though not-ſo frequent as in'the Encloſure, by 

reaſon that the Land is not ſo rich generally, ner ſo moiſt as En- 

cloſures are; which in' Summer-time emit a greater quantity of 

that Moiſt Spir;e, or Univerſal Matter of tengo (whereof we 
diſcourſed'before) than thedry, hungry, open Field-Land doth 3 

which being coapulated in the Air, falls in form of a Dew, ſome- 

times on the Oak, and is' then food for Bees; ſometimes on Hops 

and on Wheat, whether high or low, encloſed or open : Nay, 
ſometimes on the one half of a Hop-garden,or a Wheat-field, and - 
 notontheother, | | 

But Blzf5ng hath commonly been miſtaken for M:ldew, Wheat 

being ay ov whe itin the beſt and richeſt Lands in moiſt years, 

whereof thiote in another place) ſb that we cannot finde Enclo- 

ure only to be'the cariſe of either Blefing or Mildew, other than - 

that it is the richeſt and beſt Land. Alſo we may obſerve, that in 

the Wood<lands, or:Countries where moſt Encloſure is, there the 

Land yields the greateſt burthen of Wheat, as well as other Grain, * 

and more'rarely fails'tHar'in the Champion Country; wet Sum-' 

mers being not ſo frequett as dry; the YVales and Encloſures allo 

being by/far-the greater Support of our Engliſh Granary, than 

the kr a pars Bow; penny which yields 'us , tis true, - 
 thegreater part of out Drink-corn, delighting in the more hua-' 

Ji Sagg; and proves' a gvod Supply in a wet Summer for the | 
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Of Meitow and Paſtnit Lithilt, iii the ſeveral 
ways of their Improvements, either by atri 
or drowning , or by ſowing br propapating ſeve- 
ral forts of corners Jrafſes or Hays, &c. 


grant and Paſs Lands are of ſo conſiderable uſe and ad- 
1 VI ww to the F ew thas they : oe by ſome prefer- 


ve A te, in of the 4d vanita ring annually 
"kiito his Coffers, with SH Ae Ex] F $iey to 1] far ex- 


r 
teeding in value the C = MLankst s ad of et _ for the 
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| —_—_—— or watered rf any River © ox Stream, = which we 
' hat comprehiend all fach Tacl ure Or eve) 4 that e warth and 

in afertile Soil,yielding adi atinital burt of ay Or: ang that 
are capable of Iriproverneit, by ſowing g.or propagating of new 
: mn, Hays, Sc. or other ways of Jofprovetneant: 


"Tk © x oth, Aa GOP 
Of the Wiring of 1 Mead: 


-'of Wet Melidoie or Lind winder Hick capacity # being over- 
| fv or wind, there areſeveral forts.” 
"Firſt, Sich Meadows, that pol erally fAar' Gi the Banks of 


beak Rivers, andare ſabje& eover- flowitg of fiich Rivers 
v1 times of Land- floods only. 


Secondly, Sach MEG _ " "hear to leſter River or 


E River, or ſottic part th F Hite br ies attic Curtent 
eC oo 
s ay, Such Meadows of Lands that lis above hk level of the 
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of Meadows and Poſtures. 


Virgil. 


— - Humida Majores herhas alit. 


Neither is there ſcarcely any Kingdom or Country in the World, 
where this is not eſteemed an excellent Improvement. How could 


Egypt ſubſiſt, unleſs Nilas did annually Fertilize its Banks by its 
 Inundation 2: Several other Potent and wealthy Countries «here 
are in thoſe Africerand Aſian Territories, whole richeſt and moſt 


Virgil. 


Fertile Lands are maintained in their Fertility by the Sediment 
of the over-flowing Waters, 4 


TH - Huc ſunnis liquuntur rupibus Amnes 
Felicemaque trabunt limum. 


But theſe are Natural; yetare not ſome Countries without their 


- Artificial ways of advancing this ponderous Element to a very 


_ ingenious ways 


conſiderable Improvement, as Perſia, taly,8&c. abound-with moſt 
Br the raiſing of the water, as well far their Mea- 


» = 


 dowsas other neceſſary uſes. 


Of Meadows 


watred by 
Floods. 


the moſt and richeſt Meadows,con 
| Fat Soll, as it were compoſed of the very. Sediment , of, the Water 


. On the Banks and Borders of our THF Rivers and Currents,are 
ting generally of a very { good 


* overflowing the. ſame}, after,gteat and haſty Rains ; ſuch Mea- 


f 


doys ate capable of very little Improvement, eſpecially thoſe 


that border on the greater Rivers ,, as Thames, Severn, Trent, 


_ Ouſe, &c. uncapable of obitruQion at.the pleaſure of the Huſband- 


.. Yet where ſuch Meadows lying on the borders of great Rivere 
| are ofadry and hungry Soil, and not, frequently overflowed by 


&f Meadows 
watered by di- 
ver ſion of Ri- 
vIrs, KC, 


Land-floods, may Artificial Works be made uſe of for the raifing 
the water over the ſame, to a very conſiderable advantage:where- 
of more hereafter in this Chapter.  * 
Other Afeadows there are , and thoſe the moſt general in Exg- 
land, that border on the leſſer Rivers, Streams,&c. and in many 
laces are overflown or;drowned by diverting the Water out of 


its natural and uſual Current over them: This is of late become 


. one of the moſt univerſal and adyantageous Improvements in Exg- 


land within theſe few years, and yet not, comparable to what.it 


might be advanced unto, in caſe theſe ſeveral Obſtructions were 


F 


. remoycd that impede this maſt noble. and profitable Improye- 


"— 


Hinderances to 


drowning, - 


Fay 
vers, 


ment. | 


rſt, The ſeveral Int erets that are in Lands bordering on Ri- 
inder very much this Improvement,becauſe the Water cau- 


.” not be brought over ſeveral quantitiesof Land under this capa- 

city, but through 'the Lands of ignorant and 'croſs Neighbours, 

. who mi not conſent thereunto (although for their own advan- 
0 


..... Secondly, That great and pernicious impediment to this Im- 


a 

abt 4 Iron 
 proveriegts Mil 
ting the 


ſtanding on. ſo many fruitful. Streams, pri 
Abs Bet" Tageatt Halen, to receiv the 
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benefit and advantage of ſuch Streams and Rivers, carrying in 
their bowels ſo much Wealth into the 0cear,when the AU them- 
ſelves yield not a tenth of the profit to the Owners that they hin- 
der to their Neighbours, and their work may as well be perform- 
ed by the Wind as by the Water ;, or at leaſt the Water improved 
to a better advantage, by facilitating the Motion of the a6 ; 
whereof more hereafter. 

Thirdly, Another grand Impediment is the Ignorance of the 
Countrey-men, who 1n many places are not capable of apprehend- 
ing neither the Improvement, nor the cauſe thereof : But becauſe 
ſome certain Neighbours of theirs had their Land overflown a 
long time, and was. little the better,thereforc will they not under- 

20 that chargeto ſolittle purpoſe ; or becauſe they are common- 
ly poſſeſſed with a fooliſh opinion, that the atey leaves all its fat- 
neſs on the Ground it flows over, and therefore will not advan- 
rage the next 3 which is moſt untrue ; for I have ſeen Meadows 
ſucceſſively drowned with the ſame Water, to almoſt an equal 
Improvement for many miles together. It is true,the Water leaves 
its fatneſs it hath waſhed from the Hil/s and High-ways in the time 
of great Rains; but we finde by daily experience, that Meadows 
are fertilized by overflowing as well in froſty, clear, and dry wea- 
ther, as in rainy, and that to a very conſiderable Improvement : 
And alſo by the moſt clear and tranſparent Streams are improved 
.ordinary Lands, that they become moſt fertile Meadows. 

Fourthly, From a greedy and covetous Principle,they ſuffer the 
Graſs to [tand ſo long on the watered Meadows, that it is much 
diſcoloured and grown ſo hawmy, and neither ſo toothſom nor 
wholeſome, as that on unwatered Meadows ; which brings an ul 
name on the Hay ; which if cutin time would be much better, 
and in moſt watered Meadows as good as any other 5 And the. Af- 
tir-graſs, either to mow again, or ta be fed on the place, will re- 
pay the former ſuppoſed Loſs. 1 | 

' The former Impediments may with much facility be removed 
by a Law, which would be of very great Advantage, to the King- 
dom in general. The later only by the good Examples and Preſp- 
dents of ſuch induſtrious and worthy Perſons that underſtand bet- - 
ter things; the generality of the world beingrather introduced to_ 
any ingenious and profitable Enterpriſe by Example than by Pre-\ 
cept; although ſome are ſo ſordid and ſelf-willed , that neither—- 
apparent Demonſtration, nor any convincing Argument whatſo- 
ever, can diyert them from their: Byaſs of Ill-huſbandry and igno- . 
Tance : whom we leave. 2631.21 | 
-* On the Borders or Banks of moſt Rivers or Streams, lie ſeveral & Meadows 
Pieces of Land that are not capable .of being overflown by: the -— ph 
obſtruftion or diverſion of: the Water, without a greater injury gizes. 
than the expected advantage would recompence 3 which may 
notivirhiſiandin be improved very conſiderably, . by placing of 
ſome Artificial Engine 1n or near ſuch River or Stream, for the 0- 
yerflowing thereot, rote 
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Neither is there ſcarcely any Kingdom or Country in the World, 
where this is not eſteemed an excellent Improvement. How could 
Egypt ſubſiſt, unleſs Nilws did annually Fertilize its Banks by its 
' Inundation 2: Several other Potent and wealthy Countries there 
are in thoſe Africarand Aſian Territories, whole richeſt and moſt 
Fertile Lands are maintained in their Fertility by the Sediment 
of the over-flowing Waters. eve eh 


_ Huc ſumntis liquuntur rupibus Amnes 
Felicemque trahunt limum. 


But theſe are Natural; yet are not ſome Countries without their 
- Artificial ways of advancing this ponderous Element to a ve 
conſiderable I ovengd, as.Perſie, Italy,&c. abound with m 


| Ingenious ways for the raiſing of the water, as well for their Mea- 
dows as other neceſlary ufes. _ pes | 


of Meadews - - On the Banks and Bordefs of our $5: Rivers and Currents,are 


the moſt and richeſt Meadows,confiſting generally of a very 7 om 
' fat Soil, as it were compoſed of the very. Sediment of the Water 
. overflowing the. ſame”, after gtcat and haſty Rains ;. ſuch Mga- 
_dows ate capable of very little Improvement, eſpecially thoſe 
_ that border on the greater Rivers ,, as Thames, Severn, Trent, 
_ Owſe, &c. uncapable of obſtruQion at the pleaſure of the Huſband- 
_. Yet where ſuch Meadows lying on the borders of great Rzvere 
- are ofadry and hungry Soil, and not. frequently overflowed by 
Land-floods, may Artificial Works bo ae uſe of for the raifing 
the water over the ſame, to a very conliderable advantage:where- 
of more hereafter in this Chapter.  * © 
Other Meadows there are , and thoſe the moſt general in Erg- 


watered by 4i- 1244, that border on the leſſer Rivers, Streams,&c. and in many 


verſion of Ri- 


places are overflown orgrowned by diverting the Water out of 
its natural and uſual Current over them: This is of late become 
_. one of the moſt univerſal and adyantageous Improvements in Exg- 

land within theſe few years, and yet not. comparable to what: it 
.. might be advanced unto, in caſe theſe ſeveral Obſtruftions were 
. remoyed that impede this maſt noble, and profitable Improye- 


ment. 


. 
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Hinderances to Firſts The ſeyeral Jmexcles that are in Lands bordering on Ri- 
vers, hind 


v nder very much this Improvement,becauſe the Water cau- 
.” not bebrought over ſeveral quantities of Land under this capa- 
city, but through the Lands of ignorant and 'croſs Neighbours, 
..whowill-not conſent thereunto (although for their own advan- 
. tage alſo) under unreaſonable terms 3. and ſome will not at all : 
others are'not by the Law, capacitated for ſveh; conſent (as we 
. noted before. concerningEncloſures,) © 5 3 1 
-.... Secondly, That great and pernicious impediment to this Im- 
Co 56, Mill Cadag on.fo many fr cams, prohiþi- 
'Labotious and 2us Huſbandman to recei 


fious all 1 to receive the 


wee | benefit 
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benefit and advantage of ſuch Streams and Rivers, carrying in 
their bowels ſo much Wealth into the 0cear,when the Ms them- 
ſelves yield not a tenth of the profit to the Owners that they hin- 
der. to their Neighbours, and their work may as well be perform- 
ed by the Wind as by the Water ;, or at leaſt the Water improved 
to a better advantage, by facilitating the Motion of the 247 ; 
whereof more hereafter. 

Thirdly, Another grand Impediment is the Ignorance of the 
Countrey-men, who in many places are not capable of apprehend- 
ing neither the Improvement, nor the cauſe thereof : But becauſe 
ſome certain Neighbours of theirs had their Land overflown a 
long time, and was. little the better,thereforc will they not under-. 
go that charge to ſo little purpoſe z or becauſe they are common- 
ly poſſeſſed with a fooliſh opinion, that the Water leaves all its fat- 
neſs on the Ground it flows over, and therefore will not advan- 
tage the next ; which is moſt untrue 3 for I have ſeen Meadows 
ſucceſſively drowned with the ſame Water, to almoſt an equal 
Improvement for many miles together. Ttis true,the Water leaves 
its fatneſs it hath waſhed from the Hil/s and High-ways in the time | 
of great Rains 3 but we finde by daily experience, that Meadows 
are fertilized by overflowing as well in froſty, clear, and dry wea- 
ther, as in rainy, and that to a very conblonds Improvement : 
And alſo by the moſt clear and tranſparent Streams are improved 
.ordinaty Lands, that they become moſt fertile Meadows. 

Fourthly, From a greedy and covetous Principle,they ſuffer the 
Graſs to ſtand ſo long on the watered Meadows, that it is much 
diſcoloured and grown ſo hawmy, and neither ſo toothſom nor 
wholeſome, as that on unwatered Meadows ; which brings an ul 
name on the Hay 3 which if cutin time would be much better, 
and in moſt watered Meadows as good as any other 3 And the, Af- 
tir-graſs, either to mow again, or ta be fed on the place, will re- 
pay the former ſuppoſed Loſs. "TT" \ 

'The former Impediments may with much facility be removed 
by a Law, which would be of very great Advantage, to the King-- 
dom in general. The later only by the good Examples and Preſ- ' 
dents of ſuch induſtrious and worthy Perſons that underſtand bet- - 
ter things; the generality of the world being rather introduced to_ 
any ingenious and profitable Enterpriſe by Example than by Pre- \ 
cept; although ſome are fo ſordid and ſelf-willed , that neither 
apparent Demonſtration, nor any convincing Argument whatſv- 
ever, can diyert them from their: Byaſs of Ill-huſbandry and igno- . 
Tance : whom we leave. nota | 
-* Onthe Borders or Banks of moſt Rivers or Streams, lie ſeveral of 2t:a4ows 
Pieces of Land that are not capable .of being overflown by the 7-4 
obſtrufion or diverſion of: the Water, without a greater injury gies. 
than the expedted advantage would recompence 3 which may 
notivirtiſiSndin be improved very conſiderably, . by placing of 
ſome Artificial __ 1n or near ſuch River or Stream, for the 0- 
yerflowing thereof, _— lf 
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@ the perſian .. The moſt conſiderable and univerſal is the Perſian heel, much 

_ uſed in Perſia,from whence it hath its name, where they ſay there 

| | are twoor-three hundred ina River, whereby their Graunds are 
(A inproved extraordinarily : They are alſo much uſed in Spair, 1- 
taly, and in MW is efteemed the moſt facile and ret 
= - geous way of ral ater in great quantity. to any Altitude 
| {rh Diameter of the Whee], xe: there is No ara of 
Water'to continue its motion; which'a fmall ftream.will do, con- 
ſidering the quantity and height of the Water you intend to raiſe. 

- This 
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This way, if ngenioully. proſecuted, would. prove a, very conſi- 

derable; Improvement';' for. there. is TAEF-ongt Land, in many 

places lying fear to; Rivers. that js of, ſinall;; worth, . which, if 1t 

were watred by ſo conſtant \a_.ſtream as this #{beel will yield, 

would bear a good butthen of Hayiwhere now;jt will hardly hear 

Corn. -- 4) 1921993 2:15! kegel, va) QUT ING 
, How many Acres of. Landlie on thedeclinin fides of hills by 

the Rivers;{ides, in. many:places, where the) W atgr., cangpt; be 

brought. unto, it-by any;ordinary way 2. yet by'this Wheel placed 

in the River or Current, and a Trough of Boards ſet on Treſdles to 

convey the Water from it tothe next place of near an equal al- 

titude to the Ciſtern, may the LanTbe continually watred fo far 

as is under thelevel of the water. }-: | / 

Allo there is very much Land lythg, on the;barders of Rivers 
that is flat and level, yet neither + the Land-flovuds overflow 
the ſame, or at moſt hut ſeldom; noxtan the water be made by 
any obſtruction thereof, or ſuch-like way to gverflow it. - But by 
this Perſian Wheel placedin the Rivet in the neareſt place to. the 
higheſt part of the Land you intend to over ran may 

a very great quantity of water bevrailed'; Where the Land 1s 
| but little above-the-lexel.of the Water —=a far greater quantity 
of Water, and with much more actor map raiſed,than where 

a greater hejght-is required ; theWheel eaſt jade, and with leſs " 

EXPENce. TAY ORR 4 | 

There are alſo many large and thei S$'of Land bordering 0f vind-zx. - 

. near unto ſeveral Rivers-Or Strebms;that will not admit of any CE wk 
of the aforementioned:ways/of overflowing of watering, either ze. 

_ becauſe the Current capnor eaſily or conveniently be obſtructed, | 
-or becauſe ſuch a Perſian Wheeltmay hot be placed in the water 
without treſpaſſing onthe oPpoſite/ Neighbour, or hitiderance to 

others, or the Watera6t of force fifficient, &c. which places 

may very well admit of 'a Wind-t1gite or Wind-mill erected in 
ſuch part thereof, where the Winds may moſt commodiouſly 
command it, and where the Lad ſwells above the ordinary level 
you intend to Water or overflow, though it be remote from the 

Current or Stream, the water being eafily conducted thereto by 

an open or ſubterraneal paſſage from the Stream. Such Wind-mils + 

raiſing a ſufficient quantity of water for a reaſonable height for 
many Acres of Land; muſt needs prove a very conſiderable ad- 

 vagtage to the- owner, as well for the overflowing thereof, as it 

hathdoneto many for the draining'krge Fens of preat quantities 
of water.to a conſiderable height ; Neither 'is it altogether ne- 

ceſlary that ſuch Land be wholly Fioln, and = to all Winds 5 

for in Vallies that are on each'fide defended with Hills, or tn ſucti 

Lands : that are ' on' ſome ſides'planted with Woods, may ſuch 

Wind-mjlls well be placed; where the wind may at ſonic certain 

ſeaſons perform: its work ſufficiently; though not fo continually 
as Where theplace is freeto all winds. "oO © © 

- Several have been the Inventionsof Irigenious met to accom what wind- 

—_ this deſigne, and much _ wy promiſed' to P_ z up dps 4 
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Wheel with'/Biickets 


gr hu | the Wa- 
or Scoo 
ter up f Buckets fixed Greeably 


from it by al 


Sctew , which you ma fide mentioned or delineated Mr. 
Bliths Engli = roer Improved, But there 1s none ſeems to'me 
more fealable, 


xer of Winds, nor more effectual to raiſemuch Water 
Pn Fit ind,than Vertical Sails like the ordinary Wind-mills, 
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only more-in number, and not {o long, plated on -an 4s of a 
length proportionable tothe length of the #ares ; the ione end 
reſting on an Tron fork upor'thetap. of  fiigle poſt, rhe other 
end moveable to ſeveral points .G6n:a Quadrant -of a Circle, that 
be the Wind which way it will,by only moving the oneend of the 
Axis on the Quadrant, it will be dire&;to the one or the other 
(de of the Vaxes or 8493/9. Under the end-ofithe Axis that reſts on - 

the ſingle Poſt , let there be a Pump placed inthe Wateryouin- = 
tend to raiſe, the head of the Pump not 'xifing much above the 
Place or paſſage to convey it away'; whieh Pumpmay be made 
of what Diameter you. pleaſe, according to the ſtrength of your 
Wind-mil, and height you raiſe !the Water: cy 
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unk of the Pump.round 3, or if you would have it large, then 
Ts may ſerve as _ round ; let the Bucket always dip 
into the level of the Water , which, prevents much trouble and 
injury.tothe work ; let the handle of the Pump extend iq length 
x0 the Axis of the Wind-mil, which muſt be. made crooked,to 
receive and move the ſame, like ynto the 4x. of a Cytlers 
Grinding-ſtone or Dutch Spinging+wheel turaed with the fogt, 
which #iud-mill or Engine Fy 90 realouable ME Wigd will 
raiſe a very preat quantity of Watex(proportionable to its ſtrength 
and height ) with caſe; being made for a yeay ſmall charge,con- 
{idering other coſtly Engines 3 is compoſed of very many parts, 
and therefore requires. 'the leſs repair, and is the leſs ſubject to 
damage by violent Winds; and is eaſily managed, and therefare 
the more ſutable to our Country-men, who. uſually reje& any 
thing, though never ſo excellent, if it; be difficult. . | | 


$3<c7T.. Il. 


The Principal Rules neceſſary to be obſerved in Over- 
K, flowing or drawning of Lands, W 


| When you have raiſed or brought the Water by any gf the x i eatin 
aforelaid means to the height you ed, then cut your main Hens" ©” 
Carriage, allowing it a convenientideſcent to, gize the Water a 
fair and plauſible Current all along 5 let the mouth of the main 
Carriage be of breadth (rather than depth ) ſufficient to recejve 
the whole Stream yau defire, or intend 3. and when you come to 
ule a part of your Water,let the main Carriage narrow by degrees, 
And ſo let it narrow till the end, that the Wates may prels into the 
leſler carriages, that iſſue all along from the main. 
. Atevery riſing ground or other convenient diltances you Ought , ;, .y;;», 
to cut ſmall tapering Carriages, proportionable to the diſtance t# !e/er cars 
aqd quantity of Land ar Water you-have,which are to be as fhak 7: 
low as may be, and as wany in number, as you can; for although 
it ſeems to waſte mach Land by cutting Þ much turf, yet it proves 
not ſon the end; forthe more nimbly the Water runs over the 
 Grals, by much the better the Improvement is , which is attained 

by making many and ſhallow Carriages. — PETTY! 

Another principal obſervation ia Drowning, gr Watering of 3 ' nating 
Lands, is to make Drains to carry off the Water the Carriage *** Praizs. 
brings on, and therefore myſt bear; ſameproportion tio it, though 
not ſo large ; and as theleſſer Carriages condpQ the Water to 
every part of your Land, ſo muſt the lefler Drains be made a- 
mongſt the Carriages, in the loweſt places, to Jead the Water off, 
and myſt widen as they run, asthe Carriages leflened ; for ifthe 

ater be not well drained, it proves injurious ,to,the Graſs, by 
ſtanding in poals thereon; in the Winter it kills the Graſs, and 
in theSpring cor Sumner hinders its growth, and breeds Any 


- anst 5 vir 5 Bf Ss , 
andbad Weds 3 whichif well dralaetoff, work irontrary 
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4 Times for 


watying 0! 
drowning of 
Land, 


Some prazetheir Lands till C5r;.weſfſ6ime longer but as ſoon 


as you have fed it bare, then. is it beſt to overflow -:' from Alhal- 


1ontide throughout the Winter may you uſe this anger until 
{and the 


'the'Spring that the Graſs begin to be larye': during Apr 


beginning of May, in ſome' places may you! give the Graſs alittle 
water once a week; and it wi prove wonderfully, eſpecially in a 
dry Spring, why rare wan" that you let not' the water reft 
too long on a place, bur ]et it dry in the'/intetvals of times, and it 


; - will prove the better 3-nor let Cattle tread it whil'ſt itis wet. | 


s Manner of 
watring of 
Land by [mall 
ſtreams or En» 
fines. 


6 Barren 
Springs not 
wſeful. 


In the Summer if you deſire*to water your Land, let it bein 
mild or Cloudy weather, orin the night-time, that the water may 
be off in the heat of the day, leſt it ſcorchthe Graſs, and you be 
fruſtrate of your expeCtatton. RY x aa 

| In many places you may have the opportunity to-command a 
ſmall Spring or Stream where you cannot a larger , or may ob- 
tain water A the Engines before-mentioned, which may not be 
ſufficient to overflow your Land in'that manner, nor ſo much to 
your.content as the pee? Currents may z therefore you muſt 
make your Carriages ſmall according to your water,and let there 
be ſeveral ftops in them, that you may water the one part at one 
time, and another part at another : alſo in fuch dry and ſhelving 

Lands where uſually ſuch'ſmall Springs are, and water by ſuch ar- 
tificial ways advanced, a ſmall drilling water, ſo that it be cone 


' ſtant, worketh a wonderful Improvement. 


In ſome places iſſue Springs whoſe waters are fterile, arid inju- 
rious to the Huſbandman,as' are uſually ſuch that flow from Coal- 
mines,or any Syulphureows or Vitrioline Minerals,being of ſo harſh 
and brackiſh a ſubſtance, that they become deſtrutive to Vegeta- 
bles : Not but that thoſe Minerals, and alſo thoſe waters con- 
tain much of that 'matter which: is the cauſe, and of the princi- 
ples of Vegetation, though not duly applied , nor equally pro- 

ortionated, as much Urine; Salt, ec. Kiſs Vegetables; yet dul 

| nipranrry and artificially: applied, nothing' more'fertile. Such 
Springs that you ſuſfpe@,prove them firſt before you go too far : 
thoſe that are bad'are uſually reddiſh-in- colour, and leave a red 
ſediment, and ſhine as it runs, ' and is not fertile until it hath run 
far, andencreafed it ſelf from qther Springs, and gained more 
fertility in its paſſage;as we uſually obſerve greater Rivers,thongh 
reddiſh in colour, yet make good Meadow. 

i 


"SPOT, FE 
Of dry Meadow or Paſture. 


Every place is almoſt furniſhed with dry Meadows , which are 
convertible ſometimes into Meadows , and ſometimes into Pa- 


* ſtures; and ſuch places much more where Waters, Springs and Ri- 


volets are ſcarce, ar the Rivers very great, or the Country hilly, 
that water cannot ſo well be commanded over ſuch Lands as in o- 
ther places they may : which dry Meadows and Paſtures are capa- 
ble of Improvement by ſeveral ways. Hig 


) 
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ruſhy or moſlie,or ſubje& toſuch inconveniencies,that the Paſture Raſhy and | 
or Hay is ſhort, ſower, and not proveable, it is very good Rlyſ- Moſſie ground. 


. 


- Ttis too commonly obſerved: that many excellent Meadoy $, Qr Stubbing up of 
Paſture-land, are G plentifully ſtored with Shrubs, final! Hillodks, #98 


Ant-hills, or ſuch like, that a good part thereof i wholly loſt, | 


than this, is ingeniouſly delivered by Gabriel Platt + the Fo tr op ad ; 
auch greater and ſtronger,according tothe bignr of the Shrubs, 
ec. the ſtale thereof like a large and ſtrong 


1 
—_— 


the Root of the Shrub, &-c. then with a Hedging-beetle drive it 
ina good depth ; then elevate the Stale, and lay ſome weight or 
fulciment under it, and with a Rope faſtened tothe ypper end 
thereof, pull it dowa; which wilt wreitch up the whole buſh by 
the Roots. Alſo Ant-hills prove a very great. ango@yanee toPa- 
ure, and Meadow-lands, which may be deſtroyed by dividing 

the Turf onthe top, and laying of"if 'open ſeveral ways; then | 

take oat the core, aid ſpread over the other Land, and lay the ; 

Turf down neatly 1n its place again, a little hollowing io, and \ 

lower than the ſurface 'of the Earth; and at the us, + | 
e 
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the Winter the Water ſtanding therein will deſtroy the remain- 
der of the Ants, and prevent their return, and ſettle the Turf 
by the Spring , that by this means may a very great Improvement 
| be made of much Meadow or Paſtuje-land » now a great part 
thereof Buſhes and Ant-hills. - 
D_ 4 Theſe Meadows and Paſture-lands where the water overflow- 
«dw; aud eth not at any time, are the only places where you may lay your 
Paſtures. dung, or other Manure to the beſt advantage, it being not capable 
of being improved by water, nor the So1l laid thereon ſubjett to 
be carried away, or at leaſt the better part thereof extrafted by 
the water, either caſually by Floods, or any other way overflow- 
ing the ſame. | 
Time for Sojl-  \ The beſt time for the Soiling of Meadows and Paſture-lands 
" is in the Winter-ſeaſon about Ja-uary or February, that the rains 
' may Waſh to the Roots of the Graſs the fatneſs of the Soil, before 
the Sun drieth it away : and ditſolve the clots,that may be ſpread 
wy a Buſh drawn over it like a Harrow, before the Grafs be too 
f | 
pe. $0 HOW. ſhes of Wood, Peat, Turf, Sea-coal, or any other Fewel, is 
” very _- r to be Jaid on Cold, Spewey, Ruſhey, and Moſlie Land 
(not ſandy or hot) and ſuits beſt therewith, and agrees with the 
Huſbandry of burning the Turf, as is before adviſed : the dung 
of Pigeons, or any other Fowl, works a better effe& on that 
than other Lands: ; alſo all hot and ſandy Soils are fitteſt for that 
fort of Lands. Pa, 
For ſandy os _ Lime, Chalk, Marle, or any cold fofile Soils, are anextraor- 
bot Lax = dinary Improvement to dry, ſandy, . hot-Lands of a contrary na- 
ture or temperature,as well for Meadow-and Paſture, asfor Corn- 
Land: I have ſeen much of the blew Clay, which they call Vrry, 
that's digged out of the Coal-mines, and- lies near the Coal, laid 
on Meadow and -Paſture-lands , to. a very conſiderable advan- 
tage: Many inſtances of wonderful Improvements made by mix- 
ing of Soils of contrary natures, you may finde in ſeveral of our 
'modern Ryral Authors. 


. 
, 


For other Mea- | Between theſe two extremes, your ordinary.dung or Soil is beſt 
dows, | pk 


 'beſtowed, on your Meadows and Paſtures, not ſo much inclining 

- | 'either way; for it is a yery, principal part of good Huſbandry 

to apply the Soil or DH y,as the nature of the ground 

requireth ; whereof you may.finde more hereafter, in the Chap- 
'texof Soils, Dungs, &c. + phe r 


SF, « vl everal nee Species of Hay or Graſs. 


Tt is found by daily experience, not only in forein parts, but in 
-our own Country, that a very, great. Improvement may be made 
'on the greater, part of our Lands, by altering the ſpecies of ſuch 
Vegetables that are naturally produced,; totally ſuppreſſing the 
one, and propagating, another 1n its place, which may rejoyce 
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and thrive better there than that before,” as we evidently fee by 
Cort: (owen on Land/ where:hardly Graſs would have groy 
what a Crop you reap; but theſe are but Annuals: that: which 
raiſes the greateſt advantage to the Huſbandman, is what'annu- 
ally'-yields its increaſe/ without: a renovation af expence in 
Ploughing and ſowing 3 as we finde in the Clover-graſp ov-preat 
Trefoyl, St. Foyn or Holy-Hay, La Lucern, Spurre-ſeed, Trefoyl, 
Nonesſuch, &c. whereof apart. - 19279 O08. 6. wvDr5 
This Grafs hath-born the name, and is effeemed the moſt prin« of the Clover: 
cipal of Graſs , both for the great *Improvement it brings by 8*6- 
its prodigious Burthen , and by the excellencie of; the Graſs or 
Hay for Food for Cattle, and is much ſowen; and uſed in F/er- 
ders and in Hol/and, Preſidents tos the whole world for' good 
Huſbandry, 7 62-A.8 
Tn Brabant they ſpeak of keeping four Cows Winter and Sum- 
mer oft an Acre; ſome cut and laid up for Fodder; others cut and 
eaten preen : -here in Frglend they fay an Acre hath kept four 
Coach-horfes and more all Summer long'; bu if it kept but. two 
Cows,it is advantage cnough upon fuch Lands as never kept one. 
Yau may mow thefirſt Crop inthemidſt or end of fey, and lay 
that up for Hay if it grow not tooſtrong,it will be exceedin 
good and rich, and any thing:then reſerve the next for Seed. 
 whichimay yield four Buſhels upon an Acre,” each Buſhel- being 
worth three or four pound a. Buſhel; which will amount to the 
reputed: value of ten or twelve.pounds per Acre; and after that 
Cropallo it may be fed. It hath alſo this Property, that after the 
growing of the Clover-graſ7 three or four years , it will ſo frame 
the Earth, that it will be very fit for Corn again, which will prove . .. 
'a very great Advantage, and'then again for Clover. Thus far Mr. £1 1n- 
Blith. Others fy it will laſt five years ,” and thenallo yield three 
or four years together rich Crops of Wheat, and after that a 
Crop of Oats. ' | Joy | 
. In the Annotations upon Mr.. Hartlibs Legacie,we finde ſeveral 
Computations vf the great Advantage hath been made by ſowing 
Clover-graſs,as that a parcel of Ground, a.little above two Acres, 
the ſecond year, did yield in Mzy two Load of Hay worth five 
pounds: the next Crop for Seed: was ripein Avgſt, and yielded 
three very great Loads worth nine pounds: that year 3 the Seed 
was 3oo |. which with the Hay was valued at thirty pounds , be- 
ifides the after-Paſture. Amother Preſident 1s, : that on four Acres 
there grew twelve Loads of Hay. at twice mowing , and twenty 
Buſhels of Seed;one Load of the Hay mown in A4y being worth 
two Load of the beſt of other Hay, and the After-paſture three 
times betterthan any other; the four Acres yielded in one year 
fourſcore pound. - Another, that fix Acres of Clover did maintain 
for half a year thirteen Cows, tenOxen, three Horſes, and twen- 
ty ſix Hogs 3 which was valued at forty pound, beſides the Win- 
ter-Herbage. -! -.” FP CHSPTSF 9h | 
- The aforeſaid Preſidents and Valuations ſeem pradigious.;*:on,7 bf Laid 


l:arich, lightLand, warmand dry, be ſown therewith, in which.” : 
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it principally delighteth ; and then it may probably anſiver the 


Vuanity of 
Seed for an 
Acre. 


The time and © 


manner of 
ſowiig Clover» 
grafs. 


of cuttng it 
for Hay and 
{or ſeed. 


» 
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ſid Valuations, and muſt needs be a ver Improvement, al- 
thavgh the Ground were good and e before. It will alo 
| and thrive. on any Corn-land, well-manured or fptled, 
and ht intoperfeft Tillage. Old Land,be it courſe. or rich, 
lang uatilled is beſt for Corn, and beſt and moſt certain for Cls- 
wer-Graſs; and when you. have Corned your Land as much. as 
ou ititend, 'then to ſowe it with: Clover 13 the (propereſt ſeaſbn : 
Lend-20d rich for Corn, cannot be too: rich for  Clover.':. Poor 
Lands are not fit for Clover, unleſs burnt or denſhired, as we {hall 
hereafter dire(t 4 or limed, marled, or otherwiſe manured, and 
theg wall it bring forth good Clover. La, Hs 

An Acre of Ground will take about ten pounds of your Clower- 
Graff Secd, whichisin meaſure ſomewhat above half a peck; ac- 
cording to Sir Richerd Weſton. Tife quantity af Seed for an: Acre 
Mr. B{th eoncerves will be a Gallon, or ninc or tet! pounds which 
agrees with the other: But if it be huſky (which faves labayr in 
eleanſing of it;and alfo ſbwes better by filling the hand, than mix- 
ed with any other thing ) you muſt. endeavor to finde out 2 true 
proportion according to the cleanneſs or fonineſs you make: it : 
bur be ſbrero ſowe enough, rather too much than tao little 4 for 
the more there is, the better it ſhadaws the Ground 2: Some have 
fowen fifteen pound on an Acre with ſucceſs 5 ten pound 
ſome jndge to be of the leaſt, however let the Seed be'new and of 
the beſt, which the Engliſh isefteemed tobe. | F 

Theuſual way is thus adviſed : when you have fitted your Land 
by Tillage and good Huſbandry, then ſowe your Barley and Oets, 
and harrow'them;' then ſowe your Clover-graſs upon the ſame 
Land, and cover it over with a ſmall Harrow or Buſh, but . ſawe 
not the Corn ſothick as at other times the Land uſually requires. 
The principal ſeaſons for the ſowing thereof are the end of Aareh, 
and throughout April; Sir Richard Weſtox adviſeth to ſawe the 
Clover-ſeed. when. the Oats begin'to.come up 3 allo that you may 
ſoweit alone without any other Seed or Grain, and that it will be 
ready to cutby the firſt of Ju#e the firſt year. It is alſo obſerved 
that Pol;fþ Oats are the beſt Com tobe ſowen with Clover about 
the middle of April : two Buſhels and a half, or three Buſhels to 
an Acre; which will-yield a middle Crop of 0atsat Harveſt, and 
fhadow the Clover from the heat of the Sun z which will be a no- 
table Paſtare in Septewbey or OFober following. 

About the mid{tor:end of May,may you cut the fiſt Crop for 
Hay 3 which takes up more time and labour to dry it than ordi- 
nary Hay, and will go very near together : yet if 1t graw not too 
ſtrong, it will be exceeding rich and good, and feed any thing. 
The exatt time of cutting is when it begins to knot,and then will 
it yield good Hay,andere the year be about it may yield you three 
ſuch Crops; and afterwards feed it with Cattle all the Winter, or 
until Jerx4ry as you do other Ground: But if you intend to pre- 
ſerve the Seed, then you muſt  expe&but two Ciops that year 5 
the firſt Crop as before,but the ſecond muſt ftand till the Seed be 


COme 
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| Of Meadoms and Fafunery : 27 EO "y 
WT les dead ,r for itw MIT yery apt: to 


hen firſt my can ol ſervethe about a 
moneth after it may Ly avs > Secd begins to change 
its colour, and the $ cl be 2g1Ns tO rand turn brownzand being 
eurned to a yellowith: colour, in.a dey. time mow it, and preſerve 
it till it be perfefly dty. In ſome Fa it ripens ſooner than in 0- 
ther, therefore you need not be preciſe, as to the time, but to the 
ripeneſs of it. The Stalksor ae after you have thraſhed out 
your Seed, Cattle will cat but;if they "ho 01d and hard they 
will not... Some dired& to boyl them, a DN make 4 Maſh of them, 5 Richerd 
andit will be very nouriſhing, cither for Hogs, or any thing that «ton. 
will eat thereof. Others reje& the Stalks as, uſcle6, arid eſteem. 
the Seed only to. be a ſufficient Advanice ofthat Crop. If after 
two years ſtanding of Clover-graſs you ſuffer the later Crop to 
ſhed its Seed, you will have ,your 19p new ſtored with Clover, 
that you need not conyert:it to other v 

One Acre of this Graſs will feed you as many Es as ſix Acres of paluring of 
of other common Grafs,. and you Wl finde your Milk much rich- ſedngo of Cle- 
er, andexcceding in quantity, and fattens INT, well : The beſt "#4 
way of. feeding of 1 it, and as is TEPO rted 1 o the uſual. way 1n Hol- 
land and Flanders, is to cutit Tally as your Cattle ſpend it,and 
give it them in Racks under ſome Trees, or.in ſome Shed or Out- 
hou'e, far ae Cattle will in jury it much with their feet , it bein 
a pee Fe ſort.o f Vegetable. neſs you mow it for the ode bell 
huſbandry is to graze it, or feed'it tn Racks 3 becauſe it is ſo ex- 
 cellent, aFogd green, and ſbrinks ſo much in the drying. . Swine 
will grow fat with what falls from the Racks. It is not good to let 
Cattle | that-; are not uſe ea this Food, eat too liberally of it at, the 
firſt ; io I bh a Tore of Oxen. put hitingry into. a field of Clo- 

ver-fre/f fo. wh by FtbeR! d ſo heartily; on this [weet Food, that one 

iately died through a meer-S! urfeit, the other with difficul- 
n iganrb yeds = Oh 2. ome preferibe to give theni a little Seraw 
mixed therewith, atthe a Or Aa diet them as to; the quantity, 
may do.as well. Swine will paſt ureon it ia the fields. 

It being preſerved: throug ly dry,. about the middeſt of March of threſhing tf 
thraſh it, and cleanſe jt from the Straw as much as , you can 3 then #47ins che 
beat the Hulk again,, 10g Cre ws well eo! in the Sun after 
the firſt, Thraſhing , and then get out wh hat, Seed. you can zo after 
you have thraſhe bh and ay i F with: a fine ike, and Yap 


it inahotand dr caſon, if yill th then rub it, you ta 
very barks out of 1 wo 3, ſome han Pim zo: KER two $i fs 
out of an Acre: Sir Richard my 7 i you,may h have five Buſh- 
cls froman Acre. | F | md ra BY 
He 1s agood 1 'braſher that can th ith ix Gallgns i in a day, id, | vg Impr 06 
aſter chſeeood Thrall dryingadd window viſe chivita, it's 
is conhden! ayerred. that it | ted Dag Zo | 


ently , may; - end urely ſep 
Huſk.by a Mill, aftet | the. manner as Oatmeal is Fa parated from the 
Chaff, agd t that at a very, calie'r 2 But it whe cxperinrſtes 
that our, Own n Seed own in the Hul "hah proved heb eſt, thick- 
er, and ceriginer than that font ed of FE pure See: ke other- | 


Ft 9 "11336 ye 1, 
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of Meddow +464 Poſturer. 


4 Ala there- 


ſiſted, or with Saw-daſt, or good Sand, or fine Mould,or 
any thing elſe that will help t oft th the hand, that you may ſowe 
itevenly and with a full vial Some haye invented new ways of 
ſeparating the Seed from the Haſk, 


Of: Se. | Foge. 


7 muſt be forced to rilx cherewith aſhes of Wooder Coal 


This St. Fogz, or Heth- bs: hath | in ſeveral laces of Englord 
obtained the preferrence above Clover-Graf, for that it thrives ſo 
well,and js ſo great an Improvement on our barren Lands,where 
the other will not; it being al; natural to our timorons Ruſticks | 
not to hazard Land that will yield them any conſiderable advan- 
tage any other way, on any new method of Huſbandry ; but if 
they have a Corner of Land thart is of little uſe to them, the will 
perhaps beſtow 3 little Seed on it, and but few of that minde net- 


| ther, Then it continues Jonger in proof than Clover-Graf, which 


Or'what Land 


fo [owt its 


Drantity of 
Seed 08 4 As 
ce, aud mau- 
xer of ſowing 
of it. 


to bows theſe 


wears out in a'few years; this.continues many, which IS 4 daily 
rovocation to the floathful to go ſo nearand plain a way, when 
Þ look time trodden'before his face. In Wiltfoire in ſeveral pla- 
ces tots are Preſidents of St. Foyw, that hath been theſe twenty 
Year rowing on poor Land, and hath fo far improved the ſame, 

or a Noble per Acte, twenty acres together 'Have been 
conan worth thirry ſhillings her Acre, and yetcontinues in 


T1 it beſ be ſowen on the pooreſt and barrenneft Land we have, it 
will thrive, and raiſe a very conſiderable Improvement , for on 
rich Land the Weeds deſtroy it; befides, it melioraterh. and fer= 
tilizeth the Land whereon it hath ſtood for many years, ahd not. 
baxrennizeth it, as.js uſual with Annual Seeds, You may break 
It up, and ſowe it with Corn till it be out of heart, and then' 
ſowe i it with St. Fogz as formerly : it will thrive on dry and bar- 
ren Grounds where hard) any elſe will; the roots being 

reat and deep,are por Gln dried Yy the parching hear of the 
uti, ; 8 of other Graſſes th ey are. | 

"ke muſt be ſowen in far greater quantity than the Claver-ſeed, 
becauife the Seed 7b quch larger rand 20g ghee, It way be ſoxger en with 
Oats or Barley, as "ie So?! : abi bout equal parts with' the Grain 

oy fowe it will Rxye z always femembring you ſowe your Ontin 
ut thin. n. Be ſafe mo makey fGround” "ne for th and other 
4 'c Seeds, as, you ly do or Barley. "Fear not theſowing 
hee Iiro t ik; ed being thic th Kroger ſtbek the 
ons any Q es and V m& adviſe 
Sod RE n Rte ges. though not lo far 

diſtant,the berweed it 2 : this will bear 
this wa por buſba fa babl er 7 han the Clower, becaife thathath - 
OW AL ot | Rook,': popes res t; to 1h adow th Ground morethan 
is. F d.it not. he fiſt) __ b ule the ſiveetnes thereof will 
provoke ke the Cattle to bite t ſhear t the Ground, very much to the 
nary of your '&r. Foz; but y ou I y mowit” with you Barley or 
Oats, or if ſown byit it ſelf, the car. of 
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ny "of meer dP | 29 
Of Le Laverne, | "gp 
In the next pace this Plant La commended for a 


before ST. Foy, a$ be- 


g very | xt re 
like the Gornict Booth ©: : Some Write that it end Fir 84” te po 
Sond aad rich, others a dry, Mute ' conclude /orvary WEITI, 
'proved'well onall. The Land be well Ur ſed, and thrice 

times allowed. 


Fhe time for ſowing it, is ofrer the cold weather ther be over, a- Time and man- 
bout the middle of” nh go ed Bees Fofags, herewith, 7.9 /ovine 
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&r French Tatcs 
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TY quick of growth, and « _ 


mer, It may be let grow for ES A oroh apr aft 


becauſe this is annual, the IT of long pes robo z ——— — 
will grow on drier and poorer Land than Lxcerne, wherein it ex- 
= ceeds it. 

- Inthe Low-Comntrier rhey Uſually TOWE TEEWIGE TS a Suinmerzthe NY) 

firſtin Adey c in Fave and July it wil be in Flower,and in Angaſt the 

Seed is uſually ripe. 

The wr time of ſowing is after Rye-harveſt,which Grounds 

y plough up, and ſowe it with Sparrey-ſeed, that it may 

gt 7.4 ſerve their Kine (after all late Ihe Giles be eaten up) 


nll New-years-day. This Paſture makes excellent Butter , _— 


\ 
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of Meadows wad [Tfterer. | 


'Y 


y Graft in © 


wi ilſhire, 


Caxiſrage, 


; 9s ion - by the, waſhing, © 


- that anothet,” M9 


= % ay Is ny 


redt by many before ale fete Hens will greedily eat the Herb, 


and it makes them lay the Eggs., Hartlibs Legacie. 
Hop Clover, Trefoyl,or Three- eaved Graſſ1s both bt w ſweet- 
il than.the great Clover-graſ7s it plagarg in,any Grougd:it:may 
be fown with 6 Corn, ( as before ) or;\without, or ;demng priakled . 


in Meadows will EOF, mend. the, Hay, both zn, burthen 
and oodnefſs.. 


At Madding gran in wilth hore "bout nine 4-54 from Salicbarg, 
gro $iE Graſs Tan ſmall P Plas  Meadow-ground, which Graſs1n 
me Fears qa toa prodigious length, ſom inyaacd four 
foot 100g: 3 but not in hei is uſually, reported, FH ar ing 
on the .goungh d, onat leaf > g the round Ao .the 
wn of the Grafs,, It is ex nary... Fs anc _ 


abeghFur' th been ir ah 3,the ing oc- 


HK fot th 


Rain ook g * Ts C 


This Herb ſo lp Ee TY is an 
excellent arid þ awn.in. Meadows, 
$56 ets ible Rule, That 


aeh hart 


donly,9sjs Goige d 
= d expe Plants there are, 


ed that they. might o- 
much more dvantage to | 


Ns b 
Dl igh 4 the of mark ſowre, and naturally 


ng 


wilde and panty Graſs, - with a. ſuper-aboundant propor- 
tion of pernicious Wee refore it would be very accep- 
table ſervice to the lth if thoſe that have La 26! Pap 
would yearly > i0n of theſe and other - 
getebler , not 


. "Mains 


IL [5 Hans) bo « 


brought into common uſe :, By which 
> on Eſtates bp the = 


and-Honar, 126-Uhd i the' Fa ia 


{ "i : 
Y al Pulſes, now called by 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Arable Land and Tillage , and of the ſeveral 


ry Pulſes, &c. uſually propagated by the 
Plough. | 


FF [omen eſteem, and moſt worthy of our Care, is the Ara- 
Land, yielding unto the Laborious Huſbandman the molt 
gan Suſtentation this Life requires, but not without indu- 
ſtry and toil : The Plough being the moſt happy Inſtrument that 
ever was diſcovered; the Inventor of the uſe whereof was by 
the Heathens celebrated as a Goddeſs. 


Primg Ceres ferro mortales vertere verram 
Inftitnit. | 


Virgik 


Fo Bue the Plough it ſelf Triptolewar is faid tohaveinvented. pliay: 


This Art was always in eſteem, as before in the Preface we have 
ſhewn z and from this part thereof, being the moſt principal,doth 
it take its Name of Agriceltzre, from the Tilling of the Land with 
the Ploygh, or with the Spade the more ancient Inſtrument,though 
not more neceſſary and beneficial : And fince its firſt Inventi- 
on hath there been many ſeveral Improvements made of it,far 
the more facile and comnodious uſe thereof; and every day al. 
-moſt, and in every placedoth the ingenious Harbandmen endea- 
your to excel the flothful in this moſt neceſſary Arts that from 
a burthenſom and toilſom labour, it is in ſome places become but 
a pleaſing and profitable Exerciſe : and it's hoped that by thoſe 
Preſidents and Examples, the more Vulgar will be provoked to 2 
more univerſal uſe of that which is beit and moſt advantageous to 


themſelves, as well as the publike. More of this Inſtrument ſee 
hereafter in this Treatiſe, | 


_s SRCY. L 
N IWbat Eandsiare improved by Tibage. 


Non omnis fert onnia tells. Every fort of Land alnioſt re- 


quires a different Huſbandry z ſome Grounds producing plenty . 


of that which on another will not grow. This is none of the mea- 
neſt part of the Huſbandmans {kill, ro underſtand what is moſt 
proper to be propagated on each ſort of Land: the ſtrong and ſtiff 
ground receiving the greateſt Improvement from the Plough 3 


_ the mellow, warm, and light,from other Plantations of Fruits, 
FA | | 


Denſa mags Cereri, rari{ſuns queque Lyeo. | _ - Virgil, 


| 
| 


— 
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he 


- The manner of . Allclay, ſtiff, cold, and moiſt Grounds are ge 


exch ſort. 


3 Of Arable Lond ud Tillage, 


Although the beſt, warmeſt, and lighteſt Land yields moſt ex- 

cellent Corn,yet the other ſorts of Lands yield not ſo good Frai 

Plants, Graſs, Hay,e+c. alſo necetlary for the Huſbandmanz 

fore our principal deſigne mult be to appropriate each ſorttothat 

Method of Huſbandry moſt natural unto it ; that where the na- 
*ture of the. Land differs, which it uſually doth in the fame Pari 

and many times in one artd the faine Farn 


rm, and ſometimes in the 
fame Field, that there may.:beuſed. a different way. We have 
before diſcourſed of what Lands are fitteſt for Meadows and. Pe- 
ſeure;, and now ſhall give you thoſe Direttions I finde, toknow 
what 15 molt proper - the Plowgh. _ RN "Beg 
-*" The ſtring and ſtiff, as we aid before,” arid alſo the cold and 
-moilt ; *atid that which lies obvious to theextremities of cold or 
heat, as is molt of the Ghampion or Field-land for theremaybe 
ſown ſach Seeds that naturally affe&t ſuch places , until they ate 
Teduced and better quahfied by Encloſure,the firſt and mam prin- 
Ciple of Improvement : Alſo TI _—_ eg aremnch 
1mproved by ploughing ; and Grounds ſuvject to pernicious ' 
i," Weeds may Lrnnch advantaged by deſtroying the Weeds, and 
propagating = Corn or other Tillage in the room thereof. 
iff, cold Ground: nerally thrice 
Moughin: ; loughed, in the Sprivg,Summer, and at Seed-tizze for Vheatzans 
4x27; *four times forBarley, Fit be the firſt Grain ſown after long, 
: bo, cdfting, whichin moſt places is notuſual. Theſe ſeveral oh 


+ - ings or Fallowings ate vety advantageous to Ground in f v 
P ts. me ? e 


7. It layeth the Ground by degrees in Ridges in ſuch order'as 
the nature thereof requireth'; for the more in namber , and the 
higher the' Ridges, the better they are for Wheat, which natutall 
p Po wes in a moiſt Ground, ſo that it be laid dry, that is, not 
ſubjett to be drowned or over-glutted with water in moiſts years. 
And this Method of laying the Ridges, much prevents the blft 
ing of Wheat z for Wheat is eaſily overcharged with Water, '@- 
ther in Witter or Summer. ' 4) eo POIIR DG DOT 77 DHITY 

2.' Thisoften ſtirring.the Land makes itlight,' and fitter ſer the 
Seed to take root therein 3 the Clods being apt-to diſſolve by b=- 
ing expoſed to the weather, and often broken by the Plough. 

3. It kills the weeds which. in ſtrogg Lands are apt- to over- 
run the Corn. TAS aa. 

- 4. It fertilizeth Land : The Su and the SuWare ſome Huſband- 
mens Soil. Yirgzl alſo ſeems to hint as much, where he faith, 


'* Pinigue ſolun primis exemplo a menſibus Anni 
Fortes invertant Taurti; glebaſque jacentes 
Pulverulenta coguat maturis Clibus eſtas: 


.. 5, It defends the Corn much from the extremities of Weather, 
eſpecially cold Winds :. for the more uneven any Piece.of Land 
is; the better it bears the. extremities of the Winter ; for which 
reaſon in the open Champion where the Land is dry, and they.dv 

' > mand Nao) Lon) not 
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their Ridges as in orher places, yet ai hoy Ante 
lonrong as they can, forno gther cauſe but to 
_— rex wemgrarry = London \ ute: pn 
toimitate this praftiſe;, by ardens in Ridges, 
only the better to:ſhelter the Cn ode from the cold Wed, bur bue 
16 gre it aq advantage of the Sun, as I  tard art it ma- 
ny. years fince, that Peaſe ſown on} the South- ſmall 'Beds,fo. 
' #hat-they ſeemed to reſporid:/the Elevation of the Pole, 
proſpered well, Ao paſſed the Winterbetter, and were much ear- 
her inthe. Sprizg, than thoſe otherwiſe: planted.” 
But jn caſe you intend to ſowe Berley firlt therein, after- the 
third Fallowing, it muſt lie over the Winter, that the Froſts'may 
the bettex temper it; for the Seed-time, when it is'to. be ploughed 


again: If for Peaſe or Beans, once FRO before Winter ſerves 
the turn. 


IF it- bath a good awardor Tha ale on it, [rather adviſe 'you'to 
denſtireor burn it the Summer owe it 3 this is the more 


itious es way , it 7 endo Acid moiſture 


(an-cnemy.to Vegetation) it kills the weeds, and brings the Land 
quicklytga fine light temper.. ../. - 


Other forts of Land im proveable by the plovgh, are very good, fo wad 


rich, mixed Land, and ofa black mould, dr 


| y Nigre fere & pinguis —— 
Ons Jrumientis pro 


Orof; any other colour that hath lain on for Paſture, ll it be 
oyer-grown.with Moſs, Weeds, or fuch-like;” which will as ſoon 
" graw, an.ich Lands as poor : To theſe Lands Ployghing is notonly 

a Medicine or Cure, but raiſeth' an immediate: Advantage, and 
much benefiteth the Land for the future; :in caſe you take but a 
Crop, or,two at atime, and layit down for Paſture again well 
ſoyled; or elſe ſown with ſome of the New Grefſes or Hays before 
named; but if not, yet only by:ſoyling it-the year before you 
lay it down, it may yield a very good Graſs after the Corn is car- 
ried off, and ſoon come to a Sward. The Land is to be laid in 
height according as it is inclinable to Moiſture or Drought. New 
broken Ground if it be ſawen. with Peaſe the firſt year, ſaves one 
ploughing, and a good part of the Herbage the Summer before 3 


;1t alſode roys theWeeds, and better prepares the Land for any 
other Grain. F 


In every part of England there is much Waſte Land, and other per 1d bcw- 


Virgil. 


old Paſtures that bears the name of Barren Land, although for '* 5 


the moſt part by good Huſbandry it may be reduced into Tillage, 
and become very fruitful and advantageous to the Huſbandman in 
particular, and Commonyealth in general : As is evideat in many 


particular parcels lately Encloſed, and taken out of the ſuppoſed 
barren Hekt 


fore before any thing conſiderable can be effefted to the [mprove- 
ment ad right Ordering of theſe ſorts of Land, the Defigne of 
K 


En- 


hs and Commons, that arenow fruitful F ields; _ | 
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Encloſure ought do be-ſcrioully ptoſecuted( butt for ſuc rhuivare 


intors yr pg :and yet romain barre 'and* anfraitth};*it io/1 
manifeltſigae ofitheall —_— of.-the Proprietors or tfixe 
the Tenant in paſltſſion hathbuet:a:ſhort time ;j or that he is'oblt 
ged not evalter the nature and arderoftheOronnd 3 6r-( which 
15 £00 common) that the- preſtint tharge ofigood Huſbatigry, 'ex+ 
ceeds. an ill Huſbahds/ Store :'His poor and /beggarly Farm hath 
waſted what he hath; and he has/ho more 'totry new' Concluſions 
withal ;; And in this conditions abundance of Land in this King- 
dom : barren Land,\poor Cattle, and bad Cort, doinſerifibly- as tt 
were deyour usz becauſe once in-five or fever'years ina Very we 
Summer, or ſich-like , when: the rich Vales: ſuffer, theſe barren 
Lands, yield a-confiderable Advantage, which as a Lottery, en- 
coprguus kbotabre. 24g] 251 Eg Sept Fs 

The beſt and ſpeedieſt way to reduce thele Lands that have 
long lain untilled, and that have a Sward either of ſowre Graf, or 
of Ruſhes, Weeds: or ſuctlike,. or of. heathy 'Goks'," Fern or 
Brootmgby whickr means they have contracted an evil Faice,inju- 
rious to Vegetation, and withal a fertile Terreſtrial Salt: 'the belt 
way, Ifay, to improve and reduce theſe: Lands into Tilkige, is 
toburn,boot, or deriſbire them; as is hereafter ſhewn ;*Which 
way isuſed on the barrenneſt-and pooreſt Lands in Erglanrd' or 
Wales,where before hardly any thing would grow, now will grow 
as good Wheat or other Grain; as on the beſt Land =; ve. 
Many Preſidents hereof there are in feveral-places of Exgland, 
where in two or three years, by this only means the Huſbandman' 
gains a$ much aboveall expence,” as'the purchaſe of the Land was 
worth before. Obſerve only this Caution ,-.That you'be not too 
greedy ta ſowe it {Ooften till you have drawn out the heart of the 
Land, which then it will eaſily yield, thatit muſt he reſted many 
years, to gain a Swand again; Notthat you expend the Soil made 
of the Straw, on.ather Lands 5 which ill Haſbandry is general- 
ly uſed,.that it brings an ill name on'this part 'of Improvement 3 
which if well ſoyled and Jaid- for\'Paſture, after two Crops will 
yield a very good Grafs, as I -haye ſeen experienced , orele may 
be ſowen with new-Hays or Grafles: | 
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Of 'Digging of Land for Corn. _ 


: The '8pede ſeems to contend with the Plough for Antiquityzand 
it 1s the common Opinion, that it was in uſe before it ; the Spade 
being the more Fx; and ſimple Taſtrument , and withal the 
laborious. ' The Ploygh ſeeming tobe an Invention for expedition, 
caſe and advantage, to which generally all New 1nveztions ſhould 
tend;but that now at laſt the Spade ſhould ſupplant the Ploaghl ſee 
no reafonsfor as the oxe is necetlary and uſeful forthe better propa- 
gating of Plants that” rake deep root, fo is the other as neceſſary and 
profitable for ſuch that root more ſhallow , as Corn and Pulſe 
"5 8 : uſuse. 
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uſually do : Other differences ſeem to- be in the looſening and 
tempering the ground. for the Seeds, the better to extend and 

ſpread their Roots, and for the better burying and deſtroying the 

Weeds: Theſe ſeem ta be of greater Importance than the depth 

only 3 but all theſe bya Judicious and-Induſtrious Huſbandman 

areremedied and performed -by the: Plough as well as by the 
. Spade : for ifthe depth of. the mould will bear it, or the nature 

of the Seed you ſowe requires it,'\a- Doxble Plough, the one ſuc- pey plogting 
ceeding the other in depth, may: be made; or the labour may, be « £94 « 
. petformed by two Ploughs, the one following | the other in the ©#"* 
ſame Furrow; but if a Ploygh be Artificially made,and ſet to work 
deep, although yon plough the leſs in a day, it will tir the Land 
deepenough for any of our uſual Gra## or Pulſe + And as for 
breaking or tempering: the Land , and- deſtroying 'the Weeds, 
ploughing and croſs ploughing at ſeveral ſeaſons will do more, 
.agdat leſs expence, than once digging can do: Andif you pleaſe 

. you may draw over the ſame (before your laſt ploughing) a larg' 

Linds of Harrow very heavy, orwith a ſufficient weight on Y 
which in ſome places 1s uſually called, Dragging. This extremity 

is only neceſſary in ſome ſorts of ſtiff Land, other lighter is ntuch 
more ealily managed. Mr. Platt in his 'A4ams Tool Revived 3 or, 

His New Art of Setting Corn, where he ſo much contends for the 
Spade, gives this inſtanceof the Plough, That a parcel'of Land firſt 

croſs ploughed with a deep: cutting Plongh, and then. 'ploughed over 

the bird time with a ſhallow Plough, thut made very loſe and nar 

row Furrows, then was the Sced ſown by 4 tkilful Sower, and then 
.harrowed over, yielded fifteen quarters on each Acre'ſo 'Tilled 2nd 
Sown. .I preſume if this; Relationi may' upon experience 'prove 
true, that.none will be fo much conceited of a Novelty, -as to de- 

fert this Method of Agrien{fare, for that tedious and coltly way of 

the Spade ; But in caſeitdoth not:Amnually amount unto ſuch'a 
prodigious increaſeas this Prefident, yet doth. it plainly evidente 

that good. Cxltare doth infinitely meliorate the Land,and advance 

the Crop, and manifoldly repay'the.expence and/labour beſtowed 
thereon; which is the moſt. you canexpett of the Spade; ' ' * > 
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prove better on cold (tiff Land, than on hot or dry, &c. We find 
many ſorts of Wheat mentioned in our Ryſtick Authors,as Whole 
Straw-wheat, Rivet-wheat,white and red ; Polard-wheat,white and 
red, great and ſmall z Twrkey-wheat , Purkey-wheat, Gray-wheat, 
F laxen-weat : 1 ſuppoſe 'the ſame in ſome' places called Lemmas- . 
wheat, Chiltern, Ograte-wheat, Saraſins-wheat, with ſeveral 0- 
ther Names,though it's probable may be the ſame forts. The Greet 
PolVard they ſay delights beſt on ſtiff Lands, and fo doth the Ograve; 
Flaxen-wheat and Leammas on indifferent Land, and Saraſins- 
wheat on any, ; But what the different natures of theſe and other 
ſeveral ſorts are, and in what Land they moſt principally delight, 
and the differences of their Cyltzre, | leave to the more ingenious 
and expert Huſbandman to. finde out, and diſcover. | 
' Itjs0bſerved that the Bearded-wheat fuffereth not by Mildew, - 
becauſe the Beard thereof is a kinde of defence to preſerve it from 
Dew. Wheat is uſually fown in the Autumy, and beſt in a wet ſea- 
ſon; Triticam luto, uns pulvere conſerite : and either earlier 
orlater, as the nature of the Land, and ſcituation of the place re- 
uires, pp 
I This is another very neceſſary Graiz, though uſually converted 
to the worlt uſe of any that grows in Exgland : It is the principal 
Ingredient into our neceſſaty Drink moderately uſed, but the uſe 
thereof in exceſs is become the moſt general raging Vice, and as 
it were the Prin Hobile to moſt other deteſtable Evils.It is alſo 
a Bave to Ingenuity,many of our beſt Aſechenicks being too much 
addiQted tothe tinqureof this Grain 3 nevertheleſs it naturally 
delights in our meaner fort of Land,and in the Champion Coun- 
tries, that it's become a principal part of the Connirey-warns Til 
lage, that the taq great aquantity thereof doth impede the pro- 
agation of ſeveral other Grains and Pulſes much more neceflary, 
Neither know I any way toremedy this NegleG on the one ſide, 
and Wilfulneſs on the otherunleſs the Deſigne of Enelofirre might 
take effef 3 for then would the Lands be ſo much the more en- 
riched, that they would bear other Grain, to a greater advan- 
tage to the. Herhandmar than Batley ; or that a double or treble 
Tax might be impoſed on every Acre of Barley-land,for what it is 
on other Grain, which would provoke the H#sbandma: to that 
which would be moſt for his Advantage ; . then would there be a 
greater plenty of all other ſorts of Grain and Pulſe, and at a lower 


price, and only 'good Liquor a little the dearer, which may b 
Ho rs the caficr be born withel, © . - ak and 
The Seaſons for ſowing of Barley differ according tothe nature 
ofthe Soil, and Scituarion of the Place: Some ſowe 1n March, ſome 
13 pril, others not until May,yet with good faccefs 5 nq certain 
Ruls can be herein proſeribed'+ it ſally proyes as ang 
Weather happens, oaly adry'time is moſt kindly fot the Seed: - 
vi Fhere is hetle difference obſerved in Fujley, only there is ons 
fort ealled Ratboripe Barley) which is uftially ripe two or thre: 
bo OI EDIT beſt ini fo! forts aftict a 
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This is a Grain generally known,and deliphteth in a dry warm x. 
Land, and will grow in moſt ſorts of Land, ſo that the Earth be 
well tempered and looſe ; it needeth not forich a Ground, nor 
ſo much care nor colt beſtowed thereon, as doth the Wheat; 
only it muſt be ſowen in adry time, for rain ſoon drowneth it : 
they uſually ſay a ſhower of Rain will drown it inthe hopper; 
Wet is (o great an Enemy toit. It is quick of Growth, ſoon up 
after it is ſowen, and ſoonet in the Ear, uſually in April, and alſo 
- ſooner ripe than other Grain ; yetin ſome places is it uſual to 
ſowe Wheat and Rye mixed, which grow together, and are reaped 
together ; but the Rye muſt needs be ripe before the Wheat - Nei- 
ther can I diſcover where a greater adyantage lics in ſowing them 
together, than in ſowing them apart. The principal ſeaſon © 
ſowing of Rye is in the Autumn about September, according as the 
ſeaſon permits, and the nature of the Ground requires. 

Oats are very profitable and neceſſary Grain, in moſt places of oats: 
Englend : they are the moſt principal Grain Horſes afte&t, and 
commended for that ufe above any other : On ſuch Lands that 
by reaſon of the cold no other Grain will thrive , yet Oats grow 
'there plentifully, as many | ancor in ales ind Darby-fhire can 
witneſs : there is no ground tov rich riot too poor, too hot, nor 
too cold for them ; they are eſttzemed a peeler of the Ground; 
the beſt ſeaſon for _ of then is in February or March. The 
white Oatis the beſt and heavieſt Giain : The Mee! makes good 
Bread, and much uſed for that putpoſe in many places, and alſo 
good Pottage, and ſeyeral other Meſſes', and is in great requeſt 
towards Scotland and in Wales”: Oatex Mal alſo makes good 
Beer. | I I 

It is a Grain exceeding advanteous on barren ſandy Lands, 3:c&-whrat; 
it is much ſowen in $#rreyz muck leſs than any other Grain ſawes $71 
an Acre* itis uſually wen as Barley , bur later; its alſolate 
ripe, and yieldsa try joe increaſe, and is excellent food for 
Swine, Poultry, &c. after it is moweiit mult lic ſeveral daystill 
the ſtalks be withered” before it be houſed : Neither is there any 
danger ofthe ſeed falling —_EF. - 

- Our Ruſtick Authors mention ſeveral athei forts of Corn of 9% /ots f 
Grain, as Fez or Speli-corn, Far, AGlet, vefains Rice, &c; which * 

Iſhall forbear to particularize on, utitil ye are: better ſatisfied of 

their natures and uſe, atid experienced in the way or method of 

their propagation. | 

'- "Of all 
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not neceſſary here to be enumerated, eyery unde nding Hus- 
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Beans. 


an Improver, and not an Impoveriſher of Land, as Huſbandmen 
uſually obſerve. | 

This alſo is of general uſe and benefit, and placed before any 
other Pulſes by Pliny, for its commodiouſneſs both for man and 
beaſt; yet we finde the Peaſe to be more univerſally propagated. 
Of Bears there are ſeveral ſorts; the Great Garden-Beans,and mid- - 
dle fort of Bean, and the ſmall Bean, or Horſe-bean : The later 
only is uſually ſowen in Ploughed Lands, and delights principally 
in {tiff and ſtrong ground, and thrives not 1n light, ſandy, or bar- 
ren : They are proper to be ſown in Landat the firſt breaking up, 


' where you intend afterwards_to ſowe other Grain, becauſe they 


Fetches. 


deſtroy the Weeds, and improve. the Land, as generally doth all 
other Cod-ware. Ofthe other ſorts of HAAS, allo of Peaſe, we 
ſhall ſay more hereafter in this Treatiſe. _. _ 

The Citch or Fetch, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts; but twoof 
moſt principal Note , the W7zter .and Sumrmer-Fetch; the own 
ſown before Wizter, and abiding the extremity of the Weather;the 
other not ſo hardy, and ſown ip the Spring « they are much ſown 
in ſome places, and to a very conſiderable Advantage: they area 


. good, ſtrong and nouriſhing food to Cattle, either [given in the / 


Lentils. 


Lnpines. 


- Straw or without, and are pro 


| pagarcd after the manner of Peaſe. 
"The leaſt of all Poſer 16 the Leztil, 1n ſome places called T://s : 


\ They are ſown it ordinary ground, and require, it not very rich. 


tity 3 although they appear on the Ground but ſmall, :agd lie in a 
Ladle 'Toom the | 4 us e nals pul Rv \weet, Fodder, 
-and' to be preferred before any other. Fodder or Pulle for Calves, - 
'or any other young Cattle,” © © Fae 

. This Palſe, though not uſed. in this Country as ever. I couldun- 
derſtand (unleſs a few in aGarden ) yet we finde them highly 


Of a very ſown on an TED ſhall reap an incredible quan- 
thou 


commended to be a Pzlſe requiring little:trouble,and to help the 


Ground the moſt of any thing that is ſown, and tobe a good ma- 
nure'for barren Land, where 1t thrives yery. well, as on ſandy, 
gravelly, and the worlt that may be, yea, amongſt. Buſhes and , 


Bryars. Sodden'in water they are excellent Food for Oxen, . and | 
doubtleſs for Swine and other Cattle. 'If this be true, as-proba- 


. - bly'it ſeemsro be , 1 adrire.this Plant ſhould be ſo much negle» 
Qed; but. T may give Yb more plenary and fatisfaftory Ac- 


Tarts. 


Other Pulſes . 


[| 


-compt of this' and ſome other nqt uſual;Seeds and Pulſes another 
Gme-*- TY) JL. vs 0533 Dl MIDI Sss ti JS Ilha 4/1 OT OY LIE OY : 
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, Theſe are ngt uſual in moſt places of England 3 but, where they 
the-Land as other Pulſes, and. are ras 
to. 4534.40 43. ; . - 0.9 wy td pt ; Et - 


care {eVerat othiet Pulfe gr Seeds mentioned' in, our Au- 
thors; as 'Faſels;Cich Pea on, Wilde 299% cc. which if carefully 
and-ingenioufly, proſecuted might redaund to ah Hinſoandmaps 
Aﬀtantige 3 ag lathe BO auner might; ſeveral gther not yet 
bronght io colon >. #[though they might: In all probabiy 
lity be as beneficial -thoſealready was... -> 1... 4. +. 
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ail +510... Of Hemp and Flax. 


23 3 RfTi 1. TH x 4 
Withiathe compaſc'of our Lands ſubject to the Caltwre of the 
-Plough,” may theſe ry o:neceſfary and profitable Vegetables be 
propagated 3 Ong a competent 2d wow of Ground to 
-Faiſe a quantity ſufficient to 97 ue ordihary occaſions and ne- 
icefſities ; in defect whereof; a "6, rags our own negle(t 
»and lloathy'xve purchaſe the greateſt ſhare of theſe Hemrper and 
- Flexen:Commodities we uſe from —_ at a dear Rate, when 
.we have room enough co raiſe wherewith of the ſame Commodi- 
ties. to furniſh them > But that (to our ſhame be it ſpoken) we 
-prefer good Liquor, or atleaſt the Corn that makes it, before an 
-other Grain or Seed, although other' may be propagated wit 
greater facility, leſs hazard; 'and abundantly more advantageous, 
both to the:Huſbandman and Nation in getieral, than that. 

I need notput Excuſes into the Counttey-mens mouths, they wmyedimers 2 
have enough tor their grand Negligence in this principal part '/mi # 
of Agricultuye ; but that I here propoſe them in hopes ſome Wor- Flax. 
thy Patriots will uſe their endeavours' to remove theſe Impedi- 

7. The firſt and moſt grand Impediment to this Improvement, ;y.x: of 1ade 
js want of Encouragement to Trade, or aright Conſtitution or 4: Inpedinent. 
Ordering of Employments for the Poor throughout the Coun- 
tries, which may be accompliſhed without charge (the common 
Remora to all Ingenuitics) by granting fome extraordinary Tne- 

* unities tocertain Societies in ſeveral places convenient in every 
County to beeſtabliſhed ; which being the firſt and chiefeſt thing 
to be done , will almoſt-of it ſelf -remove all other Impedi- 
ments. ©  eT9N7 {4 (+ 
-. 2. Thenextis the: defect of Experiences very few underſtand- w.: of Expe- 
ing the way of Sowing,Gathering, Watering, Heckling, and other 771 an in- 
particular Modes in ordering theſe Commodities, nor yet the na- ? s 
ture of the Ground either of them delights in : All which by the 
Preſident and Example of ſome publique and ingenious Spirits, 
and by the conſtitution ofa Trade to take off the ſaid Commodi- 
ties tothe Huſbandmans Advantage, may eaſily be removed. 
_ - 3. Another main Impediment to the Improvement and Propa- 7tbe «n 1n- 
on of theſe and ſeveral other Staple-Commodities, not us o— 
rouglht tato publike uſe and praftice; is, that the Planter after 
he hath been at extraordinary Expence in Fertilizing, Tilling,and 
Planting his Land, and in'preſerving and advancing the Growth 
of ſuch Commodities, not only the Profit of his Land, but alſo 
of all his Expence and Labour muſt be decimated; which in ſome 
years amounts to more than his own clear Profits z when before 
ſuch Improvements made, little Tythe was paid , as for Paſture- 
Lands is uſual ; either a reſervation to the Parſor: of what was for- 
merly paid out of ſuch unimproved Lands, or a certain Modws de- 


cimandi, 
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_—_— , according to the nature of the Commodity planted, 
might prove a very great Encouragementto the Huſbandman, an 
infoice Advantage tothe Nation in general, and not the leaſt in- 
jury or loſs to the Clergy or.[mpropriator, | Some other Impedi- 
ments there are, and alſo other Propoſitions might be made for the 


- Advancement of this and ſeveral other Commodities, but'the 
cif 


_ require more time to treat. of, than in this place we - may dif 
-, withal.. : 10 517 | 2 : | 


Hen, 


_..c; Hemp deli 


hts in the beſt. Land, wes ad ſandy, Or 2 little 


, gravelly,. ſoit be rich and of a deep 'Soilz| cold Clay, - wet and 
gave 1s not good : It is = to deſtroy. Weeds on: any Land. 
. The, beſt Seed 1s the brighteſt, that will retain itscolour and fub- 


ſtance in Rubbing: three Buſhels will ſowe an Acrezthe richer the 


. Land, the thicker it muſt be ſown; the poorer, the thinner : from 


P.lie of Hemp. 


the beginning.to the end of April is the time of ſowing, according 


as the Spring falls out earlier or later 3 it muſt be carefully preſer- 
ved from lr will deſtroy many of the Seeds. - 


The Seaſon,of Gathering of it is firſt about Lawmas, when a 
ood part of it will be-ripe, that is the lighter Summer-hemp 
That bears no Seed, and iscalled the' Fi-rble-hemp,. and the Stalk 
grows white 5 and when it is ripe itis-moſt eaſily diſcernable, 
Which is about that ſeaſon-to be pulled farth and dried, and laid 
up for uſe ; you muſt be cautious of breaking what you leave, leſt 
you ſpoil it :;you muſt let the other grow till the! Seed beripe, 
which will be about Achaelmas, or before 3 and this 1s uſually 
called the *Karle-Hemp. When you have, gathered and bound it 
up 1n. bundles, in Bonds of a yard compaſs ( the Statute-meaſure) 
you mult ſtack it up, or houſe it till you thraſh out the Seed. An 
Acre of Hemp may be worth unwrought from five to eight pound 5 
if wrought up, to ten or twelve pound: or- more 3. and is a very 
great ſuccour to the poor, the Hempern Harveſt coming after 0- 
ther Harveſts : And thenin the bad, wet, and Winter-ſeaſons it 
affords continual employment to ſuch-alſo. that are not capable 
of better. | | | | 
But for the Method and right way of Watering, Pilling, Brea- 


. king, Tewtawing, &c. I ſhall leave you to ſuch that are experien- 


Flex. 


cedtherein, finding na certain Rules left us by our Ruſtick Aus 
thors. | | 

This is alſo a very excellent Commodity, and the Tilling and 
Ordering thereof a very good piece of Huſbandry 3 it will thrive 
in any good ſound Land be it in what Country ſoever, but that is 


' beſt that hath layen long unploughed : the beſt Land yields the 


Beſt Sed, 


beſt Flax, and raiſes the greateſt Improvement. The Land muſt 
be well ploughed, and laid flat and even, and the Seed ſown in a 
warm ſeaſon, about the middle or end of March, or at fartheſt in 
the beginning of April. If itſhould come a wet ſeaſon, it would 
require weeding. 

The beſt Seed is that which\comes from the Eaſt Conntrey, al- 
though it coſt dear, yet it will eafily repay the Charge , and will 


laſt indifferent well two or three Crops, then it's beſt torenew it 
again ; 


| 
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again : Of the beſt Seed two Buſhels may ſerve on an Acre, but 
more of our Ezglifh Seed, becauſe it groweth ſmaller. You muſt 
be {ure to.ſowe' it on;good Land, becauſe it robs the ground much 
and burneth it, as ancicntly it was obſervedby Yirgil, Urit eine 
lini Campum Seger, but it liberally repayeth it. | > 
You muſt be careful that it grow not till it be over-ripe/,/nor 
to gather it before it be ripe ; the ripeneſs isbeſt known by the 
Seed; at the timelet the Pluckers be nimble;and tie it up in hand- 


fulls, and; ſer them up until they be perfetly dry, and then houſe 
It, 


An Acre of good Flax on the Ground may be worth,if it be of yu o Flax: 
the beſt Seed, from ſeven to twelve pound, yea far more but if it - 
be wrought up fit to fell in the Market, it may come to fifteen or 
twenty pound. AA. 3700s | 
As for the Watering, Drying, Breaking, and Tewtawing,as we 
ſaid before of Hemp, we mult refer to thoſe that are better expe- 
rienced therein. - | 


s) E C T.  V: 
of Woad, &c./ Un 


This is a very rich Commodity, and worthy to be taken notice 
of by the. Ha#sbandmaz ; it requites:a very rich Land, found and 
warm, ſaith Mr. Bl;th > But Ihaveſeen' it uſually planted uponan 
ordinary Ground, but warm and light, and in good heart, having 
lang reſted, and but new broken up : it robsLand much, being 
long continued upon it ;/yet moderately'uſed,it prepares Land for 
"Corn, abating the overmuch Fertility thereof, and draws a dit- 

ferent Juyce for what the Corz requires : the Land mult-be finel 
ploughed and harrowed for this Sced, whereof about four Buſhels 
will ſowean Acre; it muſt be firjely harrowed, and all: Clots, 
Stones, Turfs, e*c. picked away and laid on heaps, as is uſual in 
Woad-Lands, then it is to be continually weeded till the: Leaves 
cover the Groundzand when the Leaves are grown fair and large, 
then ſet to cutting, and-ſo throughout the Summer that you may 
have five or ſix Crops, and ſometimes but three in one year of 
Woed. : what grows in Winter, Sheep\will eat. io 11 HH 

The. time for ſowing of Weud-1s/1n the-middle and end of 
- March. | TRAIT 213 TTL 055 5a ) 21 [; 

When it is cut, itmuſt be immediately carried tothe 244; The 
manner whereof, with the right'ordering: of Woed, and' of all: 0- 
ther neceſſary circumſtances m_ thereto, is beſt learned offan 
experienced Workzma?, which is.caltly obtained.” <2) 

Totake it in the wesy.ſeaſon-isa fundamental: Piece, which is 7: oe whett | 
when'the Leaf is come! to its full growth, and retains ep Pome, 
colour and lively greeyne6 ; then ſpeedily cuit-it, that it tage nat, 
nor wax.pale: before you have.cat your Crop. 1 tt, ou. 

The two firlt Crops are the beſt,which ate: uſually mixed.toge- 
ther inthe. ſeaſonings 'the later io much world, which 34 

| either 


a 


= 
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extherare mixed wars fg re ay" —_—_ w_—_ : 0116 
1" \ fit xa'Staple C 1 the Dyzers Trade, and is very ad- 
"MAY -yarital ined nrat 5 is hive hey Bedliet on ent 
of hisLaud, fomcrinies it quadruples it : it hath been Id from 

6 L.to 3o |. the Tun. | WIC gh VYDYD v* 


ner ard Coli- (ir 'Therplanting and propagating whereof eſteemed another ex- 

_ cellent iece of Hubandry _ l « for Land; and 
rhore eſpecially 0n' M{erfÞ-Lerd, 'Few-Laxd,, or | ” IRecOver- 
edg&r«-/axd:s, orany Land rank and fat, whether Arable or Pa- 
ſture. | 
' - TheCole-See4is eſteemed the beſt, the biggeſt and farreſt alſo 
that you can get: let it be dry andof a clear colour, like the beſt 
Oxjon-Seed; itis uſtrally brought from Hol/axd. 

It is to be ſown at or about Mid-ſummer - you muſt have your 
Land plo very well, and-laid even and fine,and then fowe it; 
abqut a nt wilt {dwe an Acre: 'the Seed muſt be mixed with 
ſome other matter, as before we directed about Clover-Greſs Seed, 
for the more even diſperſing thereof. - 

When the one half of the Seed begins to look brown, jt's time 
to reap it, which muſt be done as you uſually da Wheat, and lay 
it two or three handfuls together till it be dry, and that through- 
dry too, which will be near a fortnight ere it be dry enough; it 
maſt nat be turned nor touched, if it be poſlible,leſt you ſhed the 
Seed';'it muſt; be gathered on; Sheets, or large S« yl-clothes, and 
fo camed into the Barn'or Floor. very large, to be mmedaarely 
thraſhed out, 0) on 

Proc thereof. - Thie main Benefit isan the Seed: If it be goud, it will bear five 
'onan Acre,' and is worth uſually four ſhillings the By- 
fometimes mare and ſometimes leſs; the greater your parcel 
is, the better ptice you will have. It is uſed to.make 0y! thereof; 
it thrives beſt on moiſt Land, it cannot be toorank;it fits the Land 
for Corti,che. Thus far hath Mt. 31th delivered ; little elſe is 
written of this Seed, therefore we leave 1t to; the more experien- 
ced perſons. | 41 my 8 4, 
Turns. _ Although this be:a Plant uſually nonrſht 3n Gardens, and be 
| a'Garden-Plant, yet it is'to the very. great Advantage of 
the Hazbandmarn ſown in his Fields'in ſeveral forein places, and 
alſo in ſome parts of EIBy for Calinary ules;as about 
Loridax and other;great Towns:and. Cities, but alſo for Food for 
Cattle, as Cows, Swine, &c. They delight in a warm, mellow;and 
hgti Caad; rather ſandy- than» otherwiſe 'not. coveting 'a rich 
Monild.i-The Ground muſt berfinely ploughed and harrowed, and 
ther the Seed fown; and raked rinwith a Bulb, or:ſuch-like- They 
are ſown at two Seaſons'of theipear;/in the Spring with other the 
parlkis's 1:94 like Kitobin-TiDabeiiand alſo about AGdſnarmer,or after; in the 
ce" Picks for theufbotiCartle, orany other nies In Holavud they 
{licethew Turntps with their tops, | padoines ted Cakes and 
Grains, e*c. and therpwithitnakeMaſhes for/the Cowr , and/pive 
it them warm; Which-the Cops willeat/like Hes, 1 
| Cur andeeteraliorrtiicntien min ifthex arc introduced 


into | 
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into the dyet, by giving the Txrneps firſt boyled unto them, and 
then only ſcalded, and afterwards they will eat them raw. 

Itis allo reported, that at Rowen they boyl Turneps with the 
Leaves. on them till they be tender, and add thereto Wheaten- 
bran, and of the Cakes of Rzxpe-ſeed or Lin-ſeed,all which hath a 
ſingular faculty of fatting Cattle (but for Milch-beaſts they put 
leſs of the Seeds:) this they give twice a day, andis the moſt part 
of their Feeding for the Winter only. EEE: 

Itis a very great neglect and defictencie in our Engliſh Huſban- 
dry, that this particular Pieceis no more proſecuted , ſeeing that 
the Land it requires need not be very rl ay: that they may be 
ſown as a ſecond Crop allo, eſpecially after early-Peaſe ; and that 
it ſupplies the great want of Fodder that is uſual in the Winter, 
nor only for fatting Beaſts, Swine, &c. but alſo for our 27;lch- 
K2ne. 5 Ry OM 


SECT VL 
Of Setting of Corn. 


Beſides the uſual manner of ſowing of Corn, are there ſeveral 
other ways of diſperſing it, asby ſetting , and howing of it in, 
&-c. This Artof ſetting Corn ſeems to be very Ancient, as ap- 
pears by Yirgil, Vnguibus infodiunt & ipſes fruges —— and hath 
been a long time attempted to be brought into praftice again, as 
appears. by Mr. Plett's Adams Tool Revived, Printed in the year 
1600. where he doth very ingenioully deſcribe not only the 
way, but the great advantage that accrews by this then new 
Diſcovery : The firſt part thereof. giving Ju the reaſon why 
Corn fown in the common way yields not ſo great ati increaſe as 
it doth by being ſet ; then he ſhews you the manner of digging the 
Land where you are to ſet your Corn ( whereof we have ſpoken 
before ) then he proceeds to the Deſcription of his Inſtruments, 
whereof ſome are only many pins ſet at a convenient diſtance in 


a Board , which coniprefſed on the Earth niake ſo many holes - 


wherein the Wheet-grains are to be dropt one by one : but be» 
cauſe theſe are very unneceſſary and troubleſome', and that 
thete are newer and better ways found out, I ſhall decline any 
further diſcourſe about 'them. Alſo he gives you the diſtance 
and depth-z where he obſerves, that at three Inches diſtance and 
three Inches depth there hath grown thirty Quarters of Wheat 
on an Acre of Ground, 'and tat four Inches in depth and di- 
ſtance hath yielded but twenty Quarters : he alſo. ſpeaks of five 
Inches indepth, aud five in diſtance : It's probable the diverſity of 
the Land,orof theſe years wherein the experiments were proved, 
might beget ſome differences. Afterwards he adviſeth in barren 
Lands to fill up the holes with ſome good mixture or fat Com- 
poſt, or to itnbibe the! Grain you ſer therewith 3 whereof more 
ereaftet;' < . | | pls ens 


L 2 | Then 


hm 
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Diſcovery of 


infinite Trea- 
fare, 


"Then Mr. Gabrie/ Platt ſucceeds with his newer and better 
compoſed Method of ſetting Corn, whereby he pretends to re- 
medy all the Incanveniences of the former way, by his twapaew 


Invented ys ny: the one fqr the more expeditious ſctting of the 


Corn, the other for the laying up the Land on Ridges, juſt on 
the tops of the rows of Corn, that neither ſurpluſage of moi- 
ſture might annoy it, nor froft in Winter kill it 5 which way pre- 
yents the laying the Land in high Ridges before ſowing : Nei- 


- ther need the Land be digged, only ploughed, harrowed,and then 


De(cription of 


Mr. Platts 
Engiat {or ſtt- 
ting Corn. 


ſer, 

The deſcription of which Exgine for the ſetting of Corn he 
gives you in theſe words : © Let there be two boards of equal 
& breadth-boared with wide holes at four inches diſtance , and 
<« be ſet in a Frame of two Foot high, the one from the other ; 
<« then let there be a Funnel for every hoie made of thin boards,a- 
<« bout two Inches ſquare : Then for the top let there be two thin 
< boards of equal breadth boared likewiſe, whereof the upper- 
« moſt is to be boared with an hot Iron, with holes longer the 
<« one way than the other , and is to be of ſuch a thickneſs, that 
&« but one Corn only can lie in the hole : The other board is to be 
« boared with wide hoks, .and to be looſe, that while the En- 
« ine is charged, the holey part may be under the holes of the up- 
** permoſt board; and when the holes in the Earth are made by 
* the Nether-works, then to be moved, {q that all the Corns may 
© drop down. 7 
& - And for charging, a little Corn beigg ſwept up and down by 
&'2 Broom or a Bruſh, will fill the holes; and if any wif, the 
&* workman may put in here and there an, odd Corn, with hjs Gin- 
” ers, and then moving the ſecond, Roard till the holes be an- 
*fwerable, all the Corns will drop down at an inſtant, then let 
* a large ledge be ſet about the top of, the Engine to. keep the 
< Corn from ſpilling ; and f is the upper-part thereof made ; 
« And as for the Nether-work., it. is ſomewhat moxe chargeable 


ch muſtbe (opt and boared all of one wideneſs 
Mutt. 


þ : 2d 


e middle, cdge-: pig which, through two ſlits 
p v. ad d 


6, Fel 


7 
* Drals-nail mull be calt with an head, contrary. to-other 
; dalls, bowing downwards, to whis be 
*ned with Wye 009.1 1 downand ked upiat plealtre 3 
«And then every end of the flat pieces of Iron mult he-faſtned 
*1nto a piece of Wood, of ſuch thickneſs, that two thereof ma 


; « fill 
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« fill1 U the diſtance FERRER the xows of the omdeg "ITY 
* ale e may be made to.ptay up and down like Virginal-Jaeks ; 
* and when they are lifted up, then. the brafs Funnels being wi- 
* der abave than below, give leave forthe Corn' to fall into the 
< holes all at an inftant;. Thefe Jacks muſt be faſtned together, 
6 the two firſt on exher fide of the wooden Funnels, then ſo ma- 
«nyt r as the weight ofthe warkmen isable tothruſtdown 
© to make the holes: And there muſt be a ſtay to hold up the 
** Jacks at pleaſure when they are lifted up again to fach an al- 
« titude, as that the Corns-may RR thera into the hoes : 
« And the bottom. of the Iron-pins be flat, and by: that 
« means they will not be fo apt to draw up the Earth intothe | 
« Funnels; alſo the, roots of the Cora will fpread better, and 
<bringa greater increaſe, if. the. ground be ſadned a little 11-the 
** bottom of every hole; And the tops: of the [ron-pins malt like- 
< wiſe be flat, we Bots look in the wyers; elle if any of 
© the braG-ſockers get a little wrench, they wilt not be drawn 
* through, becauſe the holes muſk be. ſtreight. Though the ma- 
s Cn of this Engine be ſomewhat chargeable and troublefom, 
< et if (kilful men firſt break the Ice, then it will be common And, 
> _ moſt profitable Iavention' that ever was found ont : and _ 
<« topof * Engine malt be ledged about with large le 
*to yay Corn from (ang To-will a quart or two © Coin 
« fervea z00d whale, and mult renewed upon occaſion. © Al 
if theſlits. in the Funnels be lined with tron, the! wotle will b 
< more durable. 
« But leſt the charge; of this Engirie, togethicr with the At the ſecond £05 
< culty of getting it, may be a hinderince to the work intended, 5" 
© our Author adds a deſeription afamoane ealic way ('ax he ſappo- 
< zth)) for. the poorer ſort, whickis ſkbje& ev.the capacity of <- 
< very ordinary workman.,' and. is .made of Wood only without 
« either Braſs. or Irou, - But he finther tells you,'t Engines 
< will not endure like the other 5 hefides, there muſt be four 
'© workmen, becauſe the-Engine muift be made of two-parts, 
« oge to. before and make: w, and the.other to come af- 
<.ter anddrop in the: Cao. Fhis laſbugalt not differ a whit Fom 
_ nfo of the; farmer, only it muſt have four' feet ke 
CH oe tes parvabLh gots lefien” ahh: 
b- e made e 'qther w goth 
« likewif muſt a four fuch wy to.leave aw preſſion =_- 
<.it is removed farward, whereby the freeand may be rightly? 
* ced, ſp;that,the Corus nGrains| may Gi right: Jaded) &v 
< That part which muſt make the holes is ra be'-niade- ts * The reaſoi 
Ce ke ey or mandns pace we : {=$0 
d; ance, W, Ww o var 
« «ba eater than thoſe I, Iron , andciep made ls 5 ta” [ads be , 4 
K Hors large-4 wide, and:t [ ft E npper- of are 
CSE OT 2y bel Fa 
i avthw way Gy the earth, that 
"5h athes,, by repſon; that jw ealalicp lifred and MED he Apa} lng 


not rnto the 
«© 10K holes, 


Ds 
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E & ing in two parts,then the upper-part muſt be ſlit; arid divided 


Evrors in theſe 
Engits. 


«into ſo many parts, that the weight of the worknien by tread- 
< ing upon them, may preſs them down to make the holes: and 
< though this way will require four workmen, yet the Charge 

y 


< will not be double, nor much more than the former way, b 


< reaſon that the workmen may go forward with more expedi- 
< tion, and may ſet a broader compaſs of Ground at one 
< time. | | | 

; Thus far hath Mr.Gabrizl platt proceeded in his deſcription of 
his Inſtruments, whichare the moſt accurate and ingenious that 
we find publiſh'd. I have given it you verbatim, leſt any miſtake 
might be imputed to the Relator. To ingeriious men it 15 plain e- 
nough, but to others "this and every thing elſe beſides the plain 
Dwnſtable-road is ntricate.Capiat qui-capere poteſ#. Let ſuch make 
uſe of it that are willing to-promote Tgerxity:it's probable it may 
ſucceed, according to his deſigne, and your wy = mo 3 if not, - 
by the Errors of theſe and ſuch-like, you may diſcover ſome bet- 

ter and more facile way to accompliſh this Enterpriſe : Facile y 
addere Inventis, Let not a few Errors or miſtakes, or bad ſucceſs, 


diſcourage any man in a deſigne of fo great and publike concern- 
.ment, and experimented; at ſo eaſie an expence. 


- But leſt any ſhould be oyer-confident in theſe Engiries, and 
ſpend much. time and ſome coſt 'on their preparation, and not im- 
mediately find them to reſpond: to his expeQation, which might 
beget a Prejudice not only againſt! this, but all other ways e- 
ſteemed Novel (for ſuch that are over-cameſt to accompliſh any 
deſigne, in caſe-it:ſucceed not, are ſooner prejudiced againſt it 


_ thanthoſe that undertake'it with more Caution ) I ſhall diſcover 


pin, thereſt er. 
: , 4, The pins miſtbe very thick and near 


ſuch Inconveniences and Errors that you may bly meet with- 
al 1n this way Mr. Platt deſcribes... EXD 
I» Men, not Children nor Women are capable of this Employ- 
ment, that it will be very” difficult to procure Setters for any great 
quantity, the work being ſo tedious,and ſo many required to per- 
form jt: Such Inventions being to be preferred; that-are moſt uni- , 
verlal, moſteaſie,and performed in leſs time and with leG EXPence. 


3 


-,,2+ In hard, ſtiff, clay&round, or ariy other after rain, holes 


Wi | be very troubleſome to make; the pins going down-right,and. 


rpendicularly again, will bring up much of the Earth" 
n, that jt will be an intolerable trouble to keep the pins 


'clean, and the holes operi. 


.| 3 In. tony ;Land,, or where toots of trees, &c. annoy the 
nd,  this-Engine will beuſcleſs ; for if one ſtraw hinder one 
reſt camjotenter. 0 0 7 211, | 


together, ele if atly of 


8 orn be.injured by- worms, froſt, &+c. your Crop will be de- 
- 3 Ive. ua li 22lod 21 old, Ok 3 fa £ 
i All which Inconveniences' and Errors are remedied and pre- 
vented by howing in of 'Corn- by hand in rows, both for the 
os of Carn, and convenicncie of weeding, and for the, bet- 
xr encreale at the harveſt, far: beyond what cart be expetted the 
p--4 COM» 


= 
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common way : Allo its of much leſs expence than the ſetting _ Le 
Engine. - i 38eh3 oh 5574 211 9, Lito ST 
| "Theſe ſeveral ways are all that ive find as yet:thilcovered;] and 
; theſe alſo for what I cau underſtand but little ptadixſed, ati leaſt 
for Corn; but for Peafe it is uſual, eſpecially the. better-ſorg of 
| Peale, to be howed in as Mr. Harthib'prefcribes; 'and that toa ve- 
ry conſiderable advantage : Alſo I -have cauſed the beſt fort: of 
Peaſe to be ſet as Beans in double rows at a. good daftance, with 
admirable ſucceſs. The ſame Method is ufed:at this day about 
Godalming it Snrrey. | 4l 
But to. remedy and remove all manner of Errors or Iaconve- 
 nignees that'can be found in ſetting or howing in of Corn, hall 
here give you a plain and perfedt deſcription of an caſte and fea- 
fible Infirumenc that ſhall diſperſe your Corn; Gratn, or Pulſe, of 
- what kKiude [oever, at what diſtance. and in what proportion you 
_ pleaſe to deſigne, and that with very great expedition, and very 
Cnaatotinny charge, expence, or hazard. : 10 


. Fiift, Make a Frame of Timber of iabout two: or: three Inches 
ſquare, the breadth of the Frame about two foot, the height a- 
bout eighteen inches, the length abaut faur foot, more or lels as 
* you pleaſez place this Frame! on two pair of ordinary Wheds 
like Plough-wheels. The: Axletrecof the twortoremoſt Wheels 
is to lack to either ſide as doth the: fore Axletree of” 2 Waggon, 
for reaſans hereafter ſhewn the: hindermioſt Axeltree'being of I- 
ron, and {quart in the middle, nuſt:befixed to the Cemre of 'the 
Wheels, that the Axes and. Wheek may-mavetogether-; Then'a- 
bout the middle of theFrame i the/bottom ler rhers be fixed: an: 
Iron-Initrument, or of Wood pointed with Trow y like unito' a 
Coulter, made a little {preatling atthe:bottowin the nature of a 
Share, mage, to paſs; through ewa:-Mottoiſe onithe'top: for! its 
greater ſtrength, and made alſoto be wedged higher or lower ac- 
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- cording as you will have your furrow in depth;the uſt-whereofis 
only to make the furrow ſo that you muſt make the point thereof 
of breadth only:to move the'Earth, and caſt it or force it on ci- 

'therifide,that the Corn may fallto the bottom of the furrow; then 

| over. this Shaye'or Coulter, a little behinde it may a 99cm 71 

+ . be madeto come from the top. of. the Frame to the lower end of 
the. Share, tapering downwards, and as'near as you can to the 
Share, todeliver the Corr immediately asthe ground is opened, 
and before any Earth falls in, that what Earth doth afterwards fall 
in, it may fall on the Corz. This Pipe is to proceed out of alarge 

. Hopper tixed on the top of the Frame, that may contain about a 

' Buſhel more or leſs, as you think fit 3 but that the Cor may gra- 
dually deſcend, according to the quantity you intend to beſtow 
on:an Acre, at the very neck of the Hopper, underneath in the 

ſquare hollows thereof, muſtbe fitted in the edge of a Wheel of 
Wood, about half an Inch thick, and proportionable to the cavi- 
ty of the neck; the Wheel need not be above twoor three Inches 
Diameter, and fixed on an Axis extending from one fide of the 
Frame to.the-athes;.. ich Axis is alſo to be another Wheel 

=wittran edge 08 theCircumpretice thereof like the wheel of a Spit 
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in th * may have ſhort pieces of 

Co 2-9, . "thiek Leather fixed in the Circumferen ee thercof likeunto he 
{7 >. \teethofa Jork-whee, that upon- its motion hon, 15 er 

-= WH / WSOSE Corx out of the-Hopper, nga Iv proportion you /pleale ; for in 


caſe it comes too fa(t,then may you by a wedge. at the Zexor of the 
| pe whereon the Hopper-relts; or atthe'end of the 455 of the 
fſer Wheel, like-as in a-®werre, force the Wheel and Hopper 
together; and in caſe it feeds too low, then may you-remove them 

by the ſame-wedges to afurther diſtance. : alſo in caſe your hne 

| betoofſlack or too hard, you may prevent either extreme by a 

wedge in the place where the Axis of the wheels moves, or by a 

third Wheel about the middle of the line made to move further 

or nearer as'you ſee cauſe. | ” | 

The more par- \  Qae Horſe and one Man'may work with this Inſtrument, and 
ticalarsſe ard (owe Land as: faſt or faſter than fix Horſes can Plough, fo that you 
rock by ” may;with eaſe campute theexpence , in'caſe your Inſtrument be 
ſingle 3 but. you may in the ſame Frame have two Shares at twelve 

: 4510 tine. Inches diſtance rhore or lefs, as you will have the rows of Corn di- 
ſtant the one fromthe otherz and two Pipes out of the ſame Hop- 

per, and two fma]l Wheels. on the ſame Axis, with other Wheels 
anſwerable, every whit as calie to be performed as one, and then 
may youdouble your proportion of Land ina day. La 

2. F91aity of } Tis Inſtrument will always keep thefame proportion you firſt 
Seea. {et him to, which you muſtthus contrive ; Firſt know the lenge 
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of the Fuarrow you ſowe,then caſt up how many of theſe Furrows 
at ſuch diſtance your Inſtrument is made for (whether a foot more 
or les) will amouat unto an Acre; then conclude how muchto. 
ſowe ongn Acre ; as ſuppoſea Buſhel, then divide that Buſhel in- 
toſo many parts as you have furrows or diſtances in that Acre : 
then take one or two of thoſe parts, and put into your Hopper, 
and'obſerve whether it will hold out or ſuper-abound at theend 
of one or two Furrows, and accordingly proceed-and rettifie the 
Feeder; or you may judge by your own reaſon, whether it feed 
too faſt or tooflow. $i | 
. Jn caſe it feeds toq faſt, notwithſtanding they be cloſe placed 3 pom ay 
together, then you may make that Wheel at the lower Axis, * '** **"* 
wherein the Line moves, to be leſs than the upper, then will the 
motion bef{lower : And thus may you. make it move as flow as 
ou wHll, by augmenting the upper, and diminiſhing the lower 
heels wherein the Line is, and make it moye faſter by the con- 
trary Rule. 
In caſe you drive apace, it feeds apace 3 in caſe yon drive but 4 No diferexct 
ſlow, it feeds but ſlowly : here is no error. | - my fa 
When you come to any turning at the Lands-end, by lifting up. 5 No 197 
the hindermoſt part of the Inſtrument, that thoſe W heels touch **< 
not the ground, the feeding of the Corn immediately ceaſethun- 
til you ſet it down again. ; 
- Alſo all the Corn you ſowe lies at one certain depth, none too 
- deep, tor any too ſhallow. oC | 
You may place a ſmall kinde of Harrow to follow, but the beſt 5 Neas wo 
way isto have on each ſide each Furrow a piece of wood a little "Ot 
;Þroad at the end, ſet afloþe to force the Earth rounding. on the 
- Corn ; this may well be placed and fitted to the bottom bf this: 
Inſtrument juſt behinde the Share and Feeding-pipe- 
. By this Method of Sowing, any fort of Grain or Pulſe may be Ger - 
ſaved the one half, and in ſome places more, which by the other Os framenk; 
way t5cither buried ſodeep under Clots, that it.cannot come up, 
or elſe is ſo ſhallow that the Cold in the Winter,-or Drought 1a 
the Summer killeth it, or elſe lies on the Surface as a prey to the 
Fowls of the Air: Much alſothereof falls in caſters, ewenty or: - 
thirty Grains where one or two might ſuffice, which are common. 
Inconveniences, and uſually happening to the vulgar way of fow- 
ing Corz, the greater. half by far isloſt, which inall probability 
- may beſaved by the uſe of this very Inſtrument, which will dou-' 
-bly requite the extraordinary charge and trouble' thereof 3. for 
here is no Corx ſowed under Clots but in Rows, as the Earth is. 
ſtirred and moved: it isall at one certain depth, and at one cer»! 
tain diſtance, and equally covered; below the injury of Froſt,and 
Heat, and Rapine of Birds. Alſo.by this way the Corz may be 
ſown in the very middle or convenient depthof the mould;that 
it may have theſtrength of the Land both below and abave the 
Rootz which in the other more uſual way the Corr falls to the 
bottom of the Furrow on the Gravel, Clay, or ſuch-like hard 
Ground, that it ſeldom thrives wo as what happens to be in, 
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the-midft. This. way alfoexcceds the way of Setting Corn, where 
the Pins thruſt into the Ground hardens and faſtens 'the mould, 
that unleſs the Land be very light, it confines the Roots 'to too 
narrow a place, which in this way is prevented, as I have lately 
obſerved in Garden-beans, that thoſe howed in, prove better than 
thoſe ſet withaſtick. | 
| By the uſeof this Inftrument alſo may you cover your Grain or 
Putic with any rich Compoſt you ſhall prepare for that purpoſe, 
ether with Pigeon-dung dry or granulated, or any other Saline 
or Lixivial Subſtance, made diſperſeable, which may drop after 
the Corz; and prove an excellent Improvement ; for we finde ex- 
perimentally that Pigeons-dung ſown by the hand on Wheat or 
Barley mightily. advantagethit by the common way. of Huſban- 
dry 3 much more then might we expect this way, where the dung 
or ſach-like ſubſtance is all in the ſame Furrow with the Corz, 
where the other vulgar way a great part thereof comes not near 
it. 
It may either be done by having another Hopper on the fame 
Frame behind that for the Corn, wherein the Compott may be 
put and made. to drop ſucceſſively after the Corr; or it may be 
ſown by another Inſtrument to follow the former, which is the 
better way, and may both diſperpfe the Soil, and cover both Soil 
and Seed. | , 
« The Corm alfo thus ſown'in Ranges. you may with much more 
conveniencie go between,and either weed tt or howe it, andearth- 
It up as you think . good, "ard at Harveſt will cafily repay the 


Charges, | 

- AID the Fore-wheels being made tofock to and fro on either 
ſide, you may have an uprightIron-pinfixed to the middle of the 
Axis extended to the: top of the Frame; and from thence a ſmall 

Rodof Iron to come to your hand, with a crooked neck juſt a- 
gainſttheneck ofthe Hopper; by means of which Iron-rod you 
way tock or turn-the Wheek either way, and guide your Inſtru- 
ment; and reCtice.it, if it deviate out of itsright courſe. 

: The Hopper mnftbe broad and ſhallow,that the Seed preſs not 
much harder wheriivis full, than when: 1t 1s near empty, leftir' 
ſowe wot proportionably.. . 1 | | 

-/Fhis Inftramene;; although it may at the firſt ſeem myſterious 

"I aud intricateitothe ignorant,. yet I am very confident it will an- 

- ſwerito every particular of what I have written of it ; andany in- 

geniqus Wheel-wriptit,, Joyner:or Carpenter may cafily make the 

—_ very little Inſtruction; and any ordinary Plough-man 
mayaiſeit,” 3 di 100! 

Another excel- | "If your Land beeithernear'the Water, or Clay, or Sand, Rock, 

_ _ \, Gravel;&&c. it ishotythen convenient tofowe the Cors within the 

{imcis, - Land becauſe it: may'not have depth for rooting : By this-Inſtru- 

metr-mayyouthen by placing the $hzre near the top of the Lang, 

only to remove asit were tlieClots,cc. drop your Seed in rows, 

arid: by-certaiti Phixy or picces'of Wood or Iron, made flat at the 

erid-; and a Ittle ſloping, ſet on each fide fuch: Rows of Corn or 


Grain, 
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Orain; - the Earth may be caft/6ver iid hid in Ri c 
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This is the moſt general Grain uſed here in Eng 


46 be'not- unfit for moſt of i t lifes thi & 
| Ax: As or Beer, thobelt Boor to Keep hath 


' tion. of Wheat added to the Malt; nd the | prone i age Or- 


F .- G- INES icour ord $; 

. flowerinthe Cup when it'is porited' oft wild: c 
what « rielt ſpirit Wheat i is Look Wirhal', that ſom 
nal the very Bran. Alf Starcitis'tlade of my y and 1 

ry 29 bogry and'of the Branthercof, | thn wha F 

few thitigsxwh iter, \ 1 > Is; / bs * ; 

* Irs principal Uſe is for the making of” Beer, being 

and'tnoſt pleaſant Grain for that purpoſe 5, It is 6 
beſt Grains for fatting of Swine, eſpecial being hs Sn 

it be ready'to break, with no more” water than't drinks up ; © 

ground in a Mill, and wet into a'Pafte, 'or madt into a Meſh oe 

ther way it produces moſt excellent Giveet Bacon, , 

Its gtneral Uſe is for\Bread. either* of 1 Tr (elf. or haved with 
Wheat; it makes Bread moiſt, and gives it a very pleaſant taſte 
to molt Appetites. I know no other particular uſe thereof (it 
being not univerſally propagated) oily it's reported that it yields 
great {tore of Spirit or Aqua vite. 

This'is the only Grain fora Horſe, and beſt agrees \ with that o oc. 
Beaſtof any other, and in which the Horſe: moft delighteth ; and - 
is a conſtant food either for Bread, Cakes,or O.pmtal tothe Fort 
and ſeveral Northern places in Erg/2rd, and in ſome re er G8 

Oats allo will make indifferent od Malt, and: a li idol in 
litrong Beer to be kept, is uſual,” They are a Grain thatPo 

all> lovets feed on, and it makes them lay ſtore of Fas above 

what other Gram doth. 

The common Uſe of Pulſes are 8 


enerally known, as well for of Pulſe. 
Men as Beaſts; but rhere are ſeveral that mo to ea from 
them excellent Liquors, and diſtil very good Spirits or Aqu wt Vi- 
te,without maulting,* as' one Condos Tra publiſhed b 
Hartlib) pretends, thatRye, Oats, Peate, and adi inferior or 
of Grains; handled as Barley until it ip1 not for this 
work tobe dried, but beaten and tnor hc with © own Liquor, 
and ſoundly fermented? will yield #' monſtrous increaſe. He alſo 
aftirms, that out of one Buſhel of good Peaſe will come. of Spirit. 
at theleiſt'two Gallons 'or more!” which'will be.as ſtrong as the 
ſerongeſt Anniſced-Witer uſually 46)kit Londonhis he affirm 
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be ofthe leaſt, He aferwards in the fame Tradt gives the parth- 
Proceſs, which is thus: | 29 lo79) v4; K 


© 


them, till they ſvell and Corn, and be ſo ordered as Barley 4s 
for Maulting; only with this difference, that for this work if they 


ſprout twice as much as Barkey doth in Maulting , 'tis the better, 
Peaſe _ —_— if beaten ſmall, which is cafily done 


he being ſo cr, putintoa Veſſc}and ſtopt-with a/Bung and 
as uſually, theſe will ferment 3 and after two, or three, or. 
four Months, if diſtilled, will really perform what before is pro- 


| miſed, POR OOTY gifs +1 i 
'** "Thus (heallo adds) may a $p3rit.or, Agua Vite, be made our: 
any green growing Sos Moon, Berries, Seeds, &+c. which:;Ar 

. OVIY, . 5 TS IF | ly , [3 4 {EQ 
"AIG oath Spirit which, is made out of Graiz not driedinto 
Mauls, is more pleaſant than the other. , niaxirolt 
'"Tf.is notunlikely that Grajz may afford its tinFure , and that 
excelletit Beer or, Ale may, he | thereof without Menlting e 


- 


bur theſe things require in another place to be treated of ; and | 
alſo of the different ways of Ferwenting Liquors, which we refgr 


to another time and. place. on 
—- -- qv thap-ſecd is much commended for the feeding of Poultrey 
Flex-eed, aid, other Fowl, o that where plenty thereof may be had, and 2 
Rope in © good return for Fow|, the uſe thereof muſt needs be adyanta- 
Coty , ordered: as you ſhall  finde hereafter when we treat of 
ultrey. = * 
 Flax-ſeed or Lin-ſeed, Rape and Cole-ſeed, are generally made 
uſe of for the making of 01, R | 


of the Preſervation of Corn. 


., The Preſervation of Eorz when it is plenty and good, is of ve- 
ry great advantage to, the Huſbandman, and the Kingdom in ge- 
neral ; for in ſcarce and dear years the Huſbandman hath listle to: 
ſell. to advance his Stock, and the Buyers are uſually furniſhed 
with muſty and bad Corr, from Forein parts, or from ſuch that 
were. ignorant of the ways to preſerve it. 

© Therefore in cheap years it will be very neceiſary to make uſe. 
of ſome of theſe ways [2 theſtoring up your Plenty of Corz, ar 

p ainſt a time of Scarcity. 
On. OTIS: . The,way ofmaking of it upin Reecks, on Reeck-ſtavals , ſet on 
mb ſtones that the Mice may not come at it, is uſual and common. 
with chof. But Corn thraſhed and clean winnowed is apt to be muſty,there- 
fore ſome adviſe that you lay-up.;your Corz in the Chaff 1n large 
Granaries made-for that purpoſe ſecure from the Mice; and when 
you uſe or ſel} it, then to winnow it. | 


2 % 


Corr laidey ' Alſo it is adviſed to mix Bears with Corz;, andthat it will pre= 


. with Bea feryeit from png wuſtine(s. It is probable that if the Beans 
| $0 a dried on a Kiln it may fucceed, for then will they attra& 
OF thy 


"Let Peale be taken and ſteeped in 3 much. Water as will cover | 


j 


uperfluous moiſture unto them, which is the only cauſe of 
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the injury toths Cs for in'Rejpr Cid ,* Cdfze 
keepin open Granaries many yezts, as irs PB; Ftime.T! 
_ ar6 eaſily ſeparated afterwards from'the Cory. 
It-is alſo reported, that pieces' of Iron, ER Pebles 
a—__ h Corr, preſerves it fromheating; w 
uſual tn CO —_ ep yeh to! 
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den pipes fl wtheok, hot, my keep | IN LtBfTi DAI; Is 
an 


Alfo ſome have hai two Granaries, cheoge web tis & Bet, and 4 4anble Gr 
Dm per, which had a ſmall hole in the bottom, that the the ;;ber. 


res, like Sand in an Hour- hath fafen fnto 

hen it was all in the = renioved it into Fro 
I [ond kept i it in continual motion : which is'2 od Way 
.allo to preſerve it. OE" 
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The | art fvennidy, and more, oy | 
\ The gralt before treated Ry 
included in a very ſinall ſhell, ki u Sh 


Hninteſſence ofthe Plarit that Vari it,and1 Is as'it were + 
Da Sprrit'of the Vegetable, ted into a ſmall compals. Ete- 
2; | Natura] * tota Plante mole nobiliores. &, waxime aivgs Dr. Willis ie 
parficulas ſtgregat,  eaſque cum pauxillo terre & aque ſoul colle. Fame _ 
In, in Setnma velnt Plante cujuſuis quintes eſſentias efformat ; 5 | 
interim thuncus, folia, c les, & relique Plant 4 membra,privcipiis 
ative, pent orbata, valde depauperantur, ac _minoris _—_— ac 
virtatis exiftunt. This Ser or Spirit of the Plant being caſt into 
ns proper Matrix or Menſtrunm, in its proper time, Fob attra& 
untoits ſelf its proper nouriſhment or moiſture, which b h Its own 
ſtrength or power it doth ferment, and'tranſaiyte that w hich was 
before another thing, nowinto its own being "© bſtance or nature, 
and thereby doch diſ roxy Low and enereale Ig GE form por 
matter by Nature E more -Ph7loſophick Definition 
Diffſetion of the ir. of the Seed and Vegraton gn » wil leave 
to the more Learned, and content, our ſelves wo, Un Hahitas 
tion with ſo much of the Fae bear] © t Ir [god us 
unto the Diſcovery and Applicati SO 'wt Nh oper 
Menſtruwun' wherem each Seed moſt r AakoeFng in,; i beth with 
delight attradteth ; for it is moſt ME, that eyery Seed a as. on 
differs innatnre from another, ſo it requires a different nouriſh- 
ment. For we perceive 'that in the ſame Land. gne ſort .of Seed 
will thrive where another will 'not, according, to the Proverb 
Ones Meat # anothers Payſ 07 5 and that any ſort of Grain or Seed 
will in time'extraQ'and diminiſh fiich Nytriment that.it moſt de- 
Tights in. Which is thecauſe that our Huſbandmen da finde fo chaxe of St 
great an Advantage and'Imptovement by changing their _ +4 
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_of Trae Land and Tibaxe. 
that Land whichis often cilled, which they call 
fryand wh . anefrom:ry; Fre and 
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and Pigeons-dung hath been imbibed, which he preſcribes to be 
about two parts of Water to one of Dung,and tet them ſtand four 
or five days, often ſtirring them together; which water decauted 
or courlly filtred is fit for your ufe, wherein you are to ſteep your 
Corn till it be glutted therewith 5 which you may eaſily diſcover: 
but be ſure not to overcharge the Corz with this Liquor. 

Thus far we finde how the ſteeping of Cor in Dung-water hath 
been uſed and approved of, ahd that as may be preſumed from 
che rationality of the thing, and credit of the Author, with ſome 
good ſucceſs ; But itis probable it might riot always anſwer the 
expetation of the Experimenters, or at leaſt not to produce fo 

reat at Increaſe as the Authors promiſe ; neither can thoſe ways 
be ſo-excellent as theſe we ſhall adviſe you to, being grounded 
on more rational Principles, and haye been proved to be more ef- 
fecal than the other. | 

"That which containeth in it moſt of the Vniverſe! Subje@# of 
Matter of Vegetables ( whereof we diſcourſed at the beginning of 
us Treatiſe) isthe fitteſt for this purpoſe ; ofall which, Nitre or 

Brerre 1s eſteemed the beſt, wherewith Yirg#l adviſeth to infule 
or. beſprinkle the Seed : | | 


- \" Semina vidiequidem multor medicare ſertntes 
"EF intro pride =-- profundere —— 


. This alſo. is that SubjeR Glanber ſ{bhighly extols,; where he ſays, Miraculum | 
Si Agricole ſemen hoc menſtruo humetatun in dgrum ſþargiunt,ci- Mundy. $0: 
tins mwathreſcin, ghdiis pingaioribut, Occ. If Hithandmen did ſbwe 

. ;#heir Seed':mibibed with' this Menſtrutirs , it would ſooner be vipe, 
and bed better Grain, 6c, This S#bjet# or Menſtituim he labobrs 
infeveral'Tradts of his, to prefer above any other matter what- 
foever , forall ſortsof Vegetables, either by application thereof 
wnothe roots, or-by way 6f ittigatioi!; or by 1mbibition of the 
Seed thereiw, as very highly conducting to Fertility and accelera- 
tion of Maturation 3 bat it another FTraCt of his; being the Expli- . 
cation of the fornier;-he very honeſtly undeceivesall ſuch than 
judge this Nitre or $#bjed# to becorfimon Nitre or Salt-petre. Ve- Explicario | 

we autertiinontem intelligi meat on accipitndum efſe nitrum'yucdi.ct. 

commune, hiſce minine proficiune ; Common Nitre bemg nov fit: 
for thatipurpoſe. The Nitrt or Sal:ferre intended! by thefe aid 

+ other Learned Authors as ape-for 'this work ;/ is'the fixed Salt 
exrratted out-of ny Yegebable, Arimval, or Mineral throughly 
cakcined; as'after the burtving of 'Laid in the common way of 
 batx+baitiig/ that which 6: fogtear Fertility" is' as well the 
finedSalti os Alcat; that's left in the: {ſbcr, as the waſte or expenice 
of the ſterileacid' Spirit which before kept thar-vegerating Salt 
fron-atiti What is itthar is fertile it Line, Aſies; Soap-aſhes, 
irs at's UILTES wore Fnbjet left theremn, 

(teifily eparableafer calemarion'? 0 
[Fits Terever Hubble di chavexpeas (6 latge a Produtt ren 45. 
et Reward) take the right matter / ſtoke the Glupber calt ow ins 
C2 | | Aſparagmr, 
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Aſparagas, which through its fiery nature deſtroyed the Worms, 


| or baniſhed them wholly from their ancient habitations, and by 


Contiruatio 
Miraculi 
Mundi, 21. 


its vegetating and frucifying nature it made the A/parages thrive 
more fully and perfeCtly than before, &c.' This Salt is aseaſte to 


be procured, as the. Lee or Lixiviam wherewith the women uſu- 


ally ſcour their Clothes , being extrated out of any Aſbes, either 
of Vegetables, Animals , or Minerals. Allthe difficulty is in the 
true proportion and ſtrength of this Lixiviam or Men y owe : for 
Glanber adviſes in another Tre of his, by no means to add too 
much thereof tothe Yizes, leſt:they grow too rank : but in our 
way of Imbibition of Grain, we need not fear that ; only this we 
muſt be cautious of, that the great and fiery heat thereof deſtroy- 
eth not the Cory, for the higheſt Medicines taken in exceſs, prove 
the greateſt Poyſons ; but let not: this prove a Diſcouragement, 
for 1t cannot be difficult to prevent this Inconvenience, either 
by moderating the quality of the Aer ſirunm, or the-time of 1m- 
bibition. Toby: 

Next in place to this Univerſal Sulje# may be uſed ſuch mh 
rials that contain moſt of the ſame, as the Dung of Sheep, Piged@s, 
and other Fowl,who becauſe they make no Ur:ze,have ther Dung 
enriched with a greater quantity of that $»bje@ than other Crea- 
tures, whence it 1s uſually extraCted by the Urine : Sheep alſo drink 
but little, and feed dry, which makes their Dung exceeding rich 
and fertile. I caſually met with the following Proceſs hig uy ap- 
plauided by the Owners thereof, promifing wonderful Productions 
from it, which is thus : 

Take half a Buſhel of Sheeps-dung, and. put upon it twenty 
quarts of Spring-water, ſet it-on the hre till it be Juke-warm, but 
not boyling, and ſo rub with' your hand- all the Deny by 
little and little (till it be diflolved in the water) then let it ſtand 
twelve hours, after which {train the water through! a. courſe 
Cloth, with a hard Compreſlion ; this water keep for uſe: Then 
take of Bay-ſalt and diſſolveit in luke-watm water, which water 
filter and evaporate in an earthen Veſſel; over the Fires of this 
congealed Salt after the waters Evaporation, take two: good 
handfuls, likewiſe do the ſame with Salt-petre, diſfolveitin'wa- 
ter, filter the water, and evaporate it 3 then take of the-remain+ 
ing congealed Salt-petre one good handful, *and let both thoſe 
Salts diſſolve in the fore-mentioned Liquor of Sheeps-dung, ma= 
king it again milk-warm ; ; when all the Salts are therein well diſs 
ſolved, put into: that prepared: Liquor eight Gallons of -Corn- , 
or other Seed-,-. and let it ſteep therein thirty or-thirty fix 
hours; then take' it and put it into a Sieve, and drain.the water. 
into, another Veſſel, which water may be uſed again ig like man- 
ner; when the water is all drained away; take the-Cor# or other 
Seed and dry it/in ſome Upper-loft expoſed; to the Ajr, not to 
the Sun, and being almoſt dry; ſcatter or: ſowe it in-half propor- 
tion : NB, that the Sheeps:dung dregs being dried 'maſt be cal- 
cined, and the Salt thereof; drawn 1n: luke-warm water, which 
beivg filtred and: evaporated, the remaining 'Salt thereof is 
658 Ge was t 
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to be diſſolved with the other Salts in the Sheeps-dung wa- 
ter, - Pos 3-W 

I have here given you this Proceſs gratis, which hath been va- 
lued and contracted for at a high rate, the Owners promiſing a ve- 
ry great Increaſe to ſucceed. The Proceſs appears to be made not 
by ſuch that are experienced in Rural Affairs, for you will finde it 
difficult to ſtrain your Sheeps-dung water, diſlolved in thoſe pro- 
portions 3 for the Sheeps-dung wholly diſſolves, which doth fo 
thicken the water, and convert it into a mucilage, that all goes 
where the water goes, if rightly done ; and that which is more 
ſtrange, the Grain will not only imbibe the water fo ani-zated,but 
the very ſubſtance of the Dung alſo, if rightly ordered; whichis 
an Argument ſufficient of the melioration of the Grain, inſfomuch 
that no dregs or remainder of the Sheeps-dung was loſt,fave only 
a few undiſlolved treddles, As for the Salts, [ think little gond 1s 
to be expected from them, and therefore hold thoſe troubleſom 
preparations of them needleſs; only the Salt of the Dung mult 
needs be good, becaule it is that Vegetative Salt,or Vniverſ7! $ub- 

Je whereof we diſcourſed before, only it is far fetched and dear 
bought : as-good may be had at afar eaſier rate for this purpoſe; 

Nevertheleſs common S$ea-ſ2/t hath been much cried up by ſome 

for an Improver of the Seed, and an Example produced of a filly 7evet-bou'e ef 
Swain, who paſſing over an Arm of the Sea with his Seed-corn in 47 414 
a Sack, which by nuſchance at his landing fell into the water, and my 

- fohis Corn being left there till the next low water, became ſome- 
what brackiſh, yet (out of neceſſity) did the man beſtow the ſame 
Wheat upon his ploughed Grounds, and at the Harveſt he reaped 

: a Crop of good Wheat, ſuch as in that year not any of his Netgh- 

' bors had the like. | 
 Doubtleſs infuſion of the Corn or Seed in any of the aforeſaid 
materials,is ſome advantage to it; or in the Lees of Wine, Ale, 

Beer, Perry, Syder, orelſe in Beef-broth and the Brine of Poudet- 
ing-tubs, as is by ſome adviſed. - 

Alſo ſome affirm that Corn ſpritted a little, as they uſe to do for 
Mault, and then ſown, came up ſpeedily, and got the predomina- 
tion of the Weeds at firſt, and ſo kept the ſame, that there was pro- 
duced a far greater increaſe than ordinary 3 which is a ſufficient 
convincing Argument, thatif common water produce fo manife{t 
an Improvement, that then a better Liquor may' much more, 

; Becauſe the Corn alſo will ſeem troubleſom to ſowe being wet, 
At is preſcribed either tolet it dry a day or two on a Floor,or elſe 
to fift ſlackened Lime thereon, which'is to be preferred, becauſe it 
preſerves the Corn from Vermine,Smutt, cc. | 
T fiad alſo another compounded*Liquor to have been cortimen- artlib's 1e- 
ded and experimented for the —_— of Grain:therein,which is *** 
thus : Pour into quick and unſlaked Lime, as much Water as fufti- 
© ceth to make it ſwim four inches\above the Water, and. unto ten 
pound ofthe ſaid water poured off,mix one pound of Aqua Vite, 
and in that Liquor ſteep orſoak' wheat or Corn twenty four hours; 
Which being dried in the Sun, or in-the Air,ſteep again inthe faid. 
es N Liquor 
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Liquor twenty four hours more; and doit ikewiſe the third time: 
afterward ſowe them at great diſtances the one from the other, a- 
bont the diſtance of a foot between each Grain, ſo one Grain will 
proquce thirty, ves) Fg thirty eight, forty two, fifty ewo Ears, 
| and thoſe very fruitfut, with a ta}l Stalk equalling the ſtature of a 
| | man m height. 
This ſeems to be a moſt rational Proceſs for this purpoſe, and 
on this and the like ways of maceration or fermentation of the 
Seed depends thoſe ſeveral Experiments, where the Corn or Seed * 
hath yielded fo prodigiousan Increaſe, as that one grain of Wheat 
ſhould yield a hundred and foorteen Ears, and in them fix thou- 
{and Grains: but in caſe it generally hold to be but a quarter of the 
—+ogh itis beyond what any other way of Huſbandry can pers 
orm, | | 
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Of the Manuring , Dunging , and Seyling of 
Lands. 


| His diſcourſed of Meadows, Paſtares, and Arable Lands, 
4 andofthe great Advantages and Benefits that are raiſed out 
of them, and of the ſeveral ways of a oy Meadows by 
drowning or watering, and of , Paſtures and Arable Landsby Inc 
cloſure, Ly ſowing and propagating New Hays , Graſſes, and 
the beſt ſorts of Corn , Pulſe , and other Seeds, and by the beſt 
wil of Tilling and Ordering the fame : Now it will beneceflary 
to ſay a little concerning this moſt general way of Improvement 
by Manuring, Dunging, and Soyling of Lad; under which terms 
we comprehend all the ſeveral] ways of tempering, altering, re- 
newing, or adding unto the Land ,or applying any ſubje& what- 
ſoeyer thereunto for its Improvement and Advantage. | 


— 


SECT, I. 
Of the Burning of Land. 


The Burning of Land,or any other operation on it by Fire,ſcems 

3 to be the greateſt, though not moſt univerſal advance to moſt of 

- ourbarren, poor and hungry Lands, as well dry as wet : the Purn- 

E ing of the Ground it lf ſeems to be of very Ancient uſe, as aps 
pears by Yirgil'-.. | Bk 


$epe ctiam fleriles incendere profuit agros. - 


Gazes $999 And burning of Wood, and other:Combuſtible Materials on 
Indies. Sylva. Land, is vrahifed amongſt the Americas for the pert of 
op tr-ade | R 
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their Land 3 which isan Argument as well of their Natural Inge- 
ovity, as of the excellencie and agrantage of the Improvemene. 
For the burning of ſuch Combuſtible things ga Laad, doth. very 
much heat the Ground, and waſtes that 4cid (erile juice that hja- 
ders fertility,and ſers free that fertile Priaciple the $al terre which 
before was for the molt part bound up; allg it kavesa good.quay- 
tity of that Salt oa the Land mixed with the aſhes, which-is gene- 
rally held to be the only advantage this way yields, thongh the 
contrary appears; for whereſoever the Fire is made; alt you 
remove the aſhes wholly, yet will the place beaz a bettex Crop 


. 


than where you beſtaw the aſhes, as formerly we noted. 

This Art of Burning of Land 5 uſally called, Denſhiring ( quall On what lands 
Devonſhiring or Denbighſhiring, becauſe it ſeems there to be moſt bure-taitmng 
_ uſed or tohave been ploy 2 or burn-bearing, - is not applica- OD 
ble or. necetlary to all ſorts ef Land : for in a gaod, fertile, rich, 
laoſe Soyl, where a gaod ſweet Graſs, or good Corn tlouriſheth, 
it waſtes as well the good asthe bad juyce; wherefare in malt pla- 
ces in; Sowwerſetſhire,aud ſuch ather fertile places, they rejedh it. 

But for barren, ſour, heathy, and ruſhey Larid; be it either hor 
as cold, wet or iy, itisa very great Improvement, infomuch 
that maſt ſorts of ſuch poor Landy will yield intwoor three years 
after ſuch Burning more above all charges, than the Inheritance 
was worth before, +143 | 

The moſt uſual Method is, with 2 Breaſt-ployghto pare off the 2775, 
Turf, turning it over as it's cutthat it may dey the better: if it 
provea very dry ſeaſon and the weather hot, then it needs -no 
mare turning; but. if the weather be cafyal, it muſt be turned,and 
the Turls. ſet a little hollow, that they may dry the better; and 
when they are thraugh-dry, they njay be lajd on ſmall heaps a- 
bout two Wheel-harrow loads ona heap: the leffer the heaps are 
the better, ſo there be enough to make a gaod Fire throughly to 
canſume the whole to aſhes. Ifthe Turf be full of fibrous roots, 
or hath a good head onit, it will burn without apy other addi- 
tionary fewel z if nat, you mult raiſe your heap on a ſmall bundle 
of Ling, Go, Fearn gr ſuch-like, which in ſome places they call 
Qllet, which will {etthe whole on Fire : you, may afterwgrds 
ler thoſe little hills, of 4ſces lie till they are a little Gddned with 
rain, before you ſpread them, or take a quiet time that the wind 
may not waſte your aſhes, nor hinger their equal —_—- 
you muſt pare the ground under the hill ſamewhar lower than the 
ſurface of the Earth, to. abate its over-great fertility, . cauſed by 
the Fire wade theregn. It is alla tabe abſcryed that the Lang 1s 
to be but ſhallow or halt Ploughed, and got ghave half rhe wiyel 
quantity of ſeed ſown on an Acre, and that allo late in the years 
if Wheat, towards the end of 0Zeber, galy pt prevent the exce(- 
five ragknel; or greataeſs of the Cara, by which you may judge 
What advantage Buzaing isto the Land, and this al on the poor- 
a(t Plains or Heaths/ 0 4, IP 
.. Qthers there are that whey they tubb up their GoſeFroom,and 
faeh-like, lay the Rooks on haps a4 tbcy 4r8 dry, and gayer 
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them with the parings of the Earth between where they raiſed 
the roots, and ſo Bum over the'Land ,which is alſo a very conſi- 
derable Improvement. eas Moen 
In ſome places alſo 1t is uſual to Burn the ſtubble and'othertraſh 
they can raketogether ontheir Lands, which'muſt needs be very 
good ſo far as may be according to the quantity thereof,athough 
it be not ſ@ much uſed for fertility-fake, as to rid themſelves 'of 
the ſtuff, as they uſually burn Heaths and Turf-Commons to give 
hberty to the Graſs. | | 
Sit Richard Weſton gives this for a good way,that is, Firſt pare 
off the Heath [ or Turff then make the paring into little Hills : 
you may put to one hill as much paring as comes off from a Rod 
or Poleof Ground. 8 | 
The Hills being ſufficiently made and prepared, are to be fired 
and burnt into x Je and unto the Aſhes of every Hill you muſt 
put a peck of unſlaked Lime : the Lime is to be covered over with 
the Aſhes; and foto ſtandtill rain comes and (lakes the Lime, af- 
ter that mingle your Aſhes and Lime together, and ſo ſpreadiit o- 
ver your Land. | wen 
In ſach places where Fewel'is not ſcarce, and the Land barren, 
It is fery excellent HuſbanJry to get _— into ſach Land you 
intend to fertilize; all the {mall Wood, Buſhes, Furze; Broom, 
Heath, Fearn, Stubble, or what ever combuſtible matter you can - 
procure, which. in moſt places are eaſier obtained than Dung z 
and in adry timelay it in heaps OR about the ground, and 
caſt over it the parings of the Land where it lies, and ſet fi reto it, 
and whileſt it burns (having ſeveral to help you) caſt on Turfor 
Earthon the moſt flaming parts , to hinder that it flame'not too 
much ; the heat of which fires will ſo calcine the Earth under 
them, and the Earth caſt on them, beſides the aſhes of the Vegeta- 
bles, that'it will yield an increaſe far exceeding the charge and la- 
bor beſtowed thereon : there can be no better uſe made of theſe 
combuſtible matters, and eſpecially of the Hawme or ſtrings of 
Hops,which burntin the Hop-garden,and theparings of the Turks * 
on the ſide of 'the Garden, or elſewhere, or any other Earth caſt . 
overt as it burns; and then more Hawme over that, and more 


Earth on that, as they uſe to ay, Stratum ſnper- ſtratum, till all be 
done, either in one or ſeveral places, will make fo excellent a 
Compoſtto beapplied tothe Hop-hills, that none can'exceed' it, 
which I my ſelf have done : And this anfwers to what Glawber de- 
livers as a grear ſecret, and very, profitable: Pertice, Longurit, ant 
peli, quibas VitesInpulorum Caples ſuſtinenter, ſt igne, qua'in ex- 
tremitatems ſuain inferivrem deſunt , aduraitur, &: extremitate &+ 
diiſta, in ligorum' olenin iÞud immittantur, ut pinguedinem illin 
imbibant, Ree) duplex hoc patFo emolumentum aſſerentes; prin: eſt 


* quod pertice a pitvedine conſervate quotennis breviores non eva- 
* dant,ſed diutivs durent: Altera quod vitinne & Iupulornm Padices 
 Pinguedinem & alimentum ex perticarum extremitatibus attrahen- 
tes Inxuriante incremento excreſtant. By which it appears;thatthe 
©Ettds of the Hop+pdles only bemis burnt and.-unbibed in —_— 
99397 Þ' | hk #4 ta 
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table Oyl, or fixed Salt, will not only endure long from rotting, 
but alſo will yield extraordinary nouriſhment to the Roots of the 
Hops; of ſuch wonderful etficacie is this ſubject; that the leaſt Grain 
thereof cartieth with it much of fertility, as the ſame Author ſaith 
#little before of the ſame SubjeZz Non tantum in agyis preſtet, ſed Pa 21. 
etiam arbodibus, & vit ibus, adeo ut unacodem plena tonna tantunt 
4d agrorum' ſtercorationem conferre valeat , quantum decem fimo 
equino, aut vaccine repleta planſtra ſolent. SLE WOT 

This kinde of Marnxre either by Burning as before, or with the: 
fixed Salts of any thing whatſoever , doth alſo much more enrich 
your Crop than any other Dung or Soll, for this tendeth princi- 
pally unto fertility, ordinary Dung of Beaſts more unto the groſs 
ſubftance of the Straw or Hawme, than unto Fruit or Seed, and 
alſo breeds more of Weeds than this ofir Unzverſal Subjet. 
+/Thereare alſo ſeveral other ſorts of Materials to be uſed, as oy Soyls ad ® 
Soils and Manures for the fertilizing and enriching of Lands # #9 
Some whereof are taken from the Earth, as Chalk, Marle, Clay,&c. 
Others from the Waters, as Sands, Weeds, &c. Others alſo are the 
Dungs and Excrements of liviog Creatures, aud others that are 
feveral ſorts of Vegetables themlelves, and other caſual things, as 
Soot, Raggs, &-c. Of all' which we finde theſe whereof we ſhall 
now treat, to have been found out and commended to be uſeful 
> an to the Huſbaadman forthe purpoſes before men- 
tio OSU PR yy 0 Fen Ong 27 
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Soyls and Manures taken from the Earth: 


© -Whereof there are ſeveral ſorts; ſome of ſo hard ang undiſſolu- of chath: 
ble a nature; that it.is not fit to lay on Lands finipfy-as it is, but 
after it is burned into Lizze, becomes a'very excellent-Ithprover 
of Lands: there are alſo other ſorts of Ch2/k niore uciftuous and 
ſolable, which being laid on Lands crude' as they are, and let lie 
rill the Froſts and Razr ſhatter and diſſotve the ſame, prove a ve- 
ry confiderable advantage 'to barren Eandt; now where any of 
theſe Chalks atefound. it 1s good to prove their natures, by laying 
them on ſome ſmall portioti of Land" ctude as they are, or by - 
burning then into Li-eif Fewel be pletiry, or tohalf bura them; + 
by which you'may experimentally know the true effe&s and be- 
nefits that SzbjeF will yield. oa, Rag od 
-* Andalthough chalk ſimply of it ff either burnt or unburat, 
© may not prove {6 advantageons as niarty have reported, yet is it 
of very great'uſe to be mixed with'Ea#th and the Pugs of Ani- 
mals, by which may be made an admirable, ſure,and natural fruit- 
fal Compolſitjon for almoſt any forts of Lands, ang'raiſeth Corn 
YO AE Bey 
 Liming of Land is of nioſt excellenituiſe, many barren parts' of of tin. 
this Natio# being thereby reduced iint@'{o eres a'egndition for 
bearing moſt ſorts of Gtain, that upon'Land not worth above 
[QIU one 
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one or two ſhillings an Acre. well huſbanded with Live bath, beey: 
raiſed as good Wheat, Barly, white and gray Peaſe as Evgland 
yields. Exglifh Improver.. | 
Alſo that by the ſame means from a Ling, Heath, or Comman: 
naturally barren and little worth, hath been raiſed moſt gallane 
Corn, warth five or (ix pound an Acie. By the ſawe Author. 
. Healſo affirms that ſome men have had and received fo mych 
profit upon their Lands by ance limixg, as hath paid the purchaſe 
of their Lands, and that hienſelf had great advance thereby, yet 
lived twenty miles from Lie, and fetched the lame by Wouran 
ſo far to lay it on his Lands, | 
One Author faith twelve or fourteen quarters will Zire an 
Acre; another ith 160 Buſhels : the difference ofthe Land may 
require 8 different proportion. 
The moſt natural Land for Liwe 1s the light and ſandy, the 
next mixtand yravelly ; wet and cold gravel not gaod, cold clay 


the worſt of all. 
Alſba mixture of Lime, Earth, and Dung together, is a very 
excellent Compoſt for Land. 
pd Fc ,; HMerleis a very-excellent thing, commended of all that either 


—_ write or practiſe any thing in Huſbandry, There are ſeveral kinds 
of it, ſome ſtory, ſome ſoft, white, gray, ruſſet, zellew, blew, black, 
and ſome red ; It is of a cold nature, and ſaddens Land exceed 
ingly; and very heavy it is, and will go downwards, though not 


Signes of g994 fo much as Lizze doth. The goodneſs or badneſs thereof 1s not 


* known ſo much by the calppr, as by the-Purity and Uncompoun- 
dednels of it; for if it will break into bits like a Dye, or ſmooth 
like Lead-Qar, without. any apmpaſttion of Sand or Gravel; or if 
it will {lakelike Slate-ſtones, and (lake or ſhatter after a ſhower 
of Rain, or being expoſed, to the Sug or Air, and ſhortly after 
turn to duſtwhea it's hmoughly ory again, and not .congeal like 
tough Clay, queſtion. npt, the fruitfulneſs of it notwithſtangdin 
the difference of coloxrs, which are no certain ſignes'of the . 
neſs of the Marle, As for the Slipperinef, Viſcouſaeſs, Fattineſs,or.” 
0z/ineſs thereat, although 1t be commonly eſigcmed a ſigne of. 

| $pod Art, yet the belt Authors affirm the contrary , viz, That 
there is very. good Marhg.which is not fo , but licth inthe Adne 

RN pure,dry and ſhort, yet nevertheleſs if you water jt you ſball finde 

knw Mare, IF UpPery- But the beſt and.trueſt Rule to know the cichneb and 

Þ tit of your Merle, is to try a Load or two an.your Lands in 

CET” "_y p wr a in different Propmian j A ; 

Hi ,.. They wually lay the fame on-ſmall heaps, and diſperſe it over 

7 at the whole Fell as they do. their Duxg 5 f this Mgrle will keep 

the Land whereon it is bid. Ja foqge Plages ten op fifteen, and-jg 
ome places thirty years in. heart 2. 1t. is moſt profitable in dry, 
Jight, and baxzen Lands ,; luch as is mpſt_ kinde, and natural | 
Rye, as1sevident by Mr. Blithes Experiment in Ps Chapter of 
Fe Y qc It alſo affordeth netins vertue. ar firength the firlt year, 
' Jo much as.in, the fublequept years.; -It yields 4 very great In- 
.cxcale and Adv: yantags en, high, ſaudy, grave]ly,.or mixed Lanes 
fo | thoug 
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though never ſo barren, ſtrong Clay-ground. is ueſutable to.it : 
yet if 1t can belaid dry, Merle may be profitable on that alſo, 
_ Itis very neceſſary 1n warlirg Lands to.finde out the true-pro- 
portion, how much on every Acre, that you add not too much, 
nor too little (7 medio virtze.)). It's better to, erre by laying or 
too little than toomuch, becauſe you may add more at pleaſure, 
but you cannot take awayzthe ſure(t way is to try ſame ſmall quan- 
tities firſt, and proceed as your Experiments encourage. Ithath 
been alſo experimentally obſerved, that you are to lay your Mare 
n the beginning of Winter on hard and binding Grounds. And 
on the contrary, you are to lay it in the Spring on. light,ſandy,dry, 
and gravelly Lands, but it's goad ta try bath ; it's held to be beſt 
to lay it abroad in the beginning of Winter, that the Frolts may 
firſt make the ſame moulder into ſmall pieces, and fo ta become 
apt for Solution, which is done by the Rains that more plentifully WM 
fall in the Winter, | 
. You ſhall obſerve ( faith Markham) that if yu cannot get any Fil 
perfe&t and rich Marle, if then you can get of that Earth which is 
called Fulers-Earth, and where the ane is nat, commonly the 0- 
ther is, then you way uſe it in the fame manner as yu ſhould do 
Merle. and it is found to be very neax as profitable. 
Mr. Berzhard Pals/iy (that French Authar cited ſo afteg by fir 
Hugh Platt,) co the ſame; I bave nat knayn it at any time 
practiſed in Exgland far the bettering.of any graund ( ſaith Sy 
Hyugb Platt) but by all preſumption the ſame muſt of nece(hty þ 
very rich, becauſe it is full of that vegetative Salt, which appears 
in theſe ſcouring effe&s, for the which it is divers ways had in uſe 
. /; amongſt us, Bs FOES Ap = 
Clay is by many comnijended to be a con(iderable Improyement clay. | 4 
to ſome ſarts of light and ſandy Ground, as Sir Hugh Platt gives 77%, 
the relation of a certain perſon that aſſured it.tobe moſt true that wr. 
the very Clay which he digged up.1n $7. Geotges Fields oeing laid 
upon his paſture-ground which he there held by Leale, did ex- 
eredingly enrich the ſame, inſomuch az he did _nover regard to 
ſeek after any other Soil, t © RY | 
Alſo Mr, Gabriel Platt relates that be Knopf kt ſandy ground 
which was good for little or nothing, cured by aYing therogn, a 
great quantity of (tiff C/ey-gronxd; which cquverted it to good 
" temperament, whereby jt became fruitful , ang not ſubjed iq fajl 
» uponevery light occaſion as it did befoje, byt wee abide varic- 
ty of weather according to the nature of Haſc -ground : And this 
Improvement (faith hed is of no little yalue, for there is a great 
' difference betwixt Land that js ſubje$ ro fail. once ip twa of 
three years, and Land thas improved. that will not fail ance in 
two or three and twenty years through the diſtemperature gf the 
 weataer; | oe} i0-£63::9 dl 30 | 
.. Mr.Bernbard alſo affirms that all Aarlejs 2 kigd of Clay-grouns, 
and it ſhould ſeem to differ only in digeſtion frgm Marie. .. .. .. 
-  Itis good tatry it on ſeveral gropods both Axable and P a 
aud tor ſeveral Grains at ſeversl tiraes 38 the y6ar.. and In ! "oy 
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Of Earth, 


| m——_—_—_—— 


'proportions, by this means you may finde out the true value and 


effett of this , and by the ſame Method of all other $xbterranead 
Soyl or Manure, and thereby raiſe unto your ſelf a conſiderable 
advantage. | lg 

By the ſame Rule, and for the ſame Reaſon that Clay advan- 
ceth'the benefit of light and Sandy grounds, may S$ard be an in- 
richment and Improvement to cold Clay-grounds, as Mr. Gabriel 


Platt teſtifieth that he hath known fi Clay-gronnds that would . 
t 


ſeldom be fruitful unleſs the ſeaſon 


he year proved very pro- 


ſperous, to have been cured by laying thereupon a great quantity 


of light £4 ndy-ground, which afterwards was converted to a good 
temperament, like to the ſort of ground commonly called Haſel- 
ground, which ſeldom or never faileth to be fruitful. 

- The beſt Sand for fertility is that which is waſhed from the hills 
or other $4ndy places by the violence of Rain ; other Sands that 
are digged, have little fertility 1n them, only by way of contra- 
Qing to Clay-ground they may effe& much , as Columela faith, 
that his Orendbither uſed to carry Sad on Clay, and on the con- 
trary to bring Clay on Sandy grounds, and with good ſucceſs, 

' -$andalſo is of great uſe to be mixed with Soil, as Mr. Bl:th 
adviſcth ; for the ſpeedy raiſing of great quantities of Soilin the 
Winter by the ſheep when foulding is rR_y neglected ; and 
that is by making a large Sheep-houſe for the houſing of Sheep 
m Winter, which may be Sheep-cribbed round about and in the 
middle too, tofother them therein : you may bring herein once 
ortwice a week ſeveral Loads of Sand either out of the Streets 


or-ways, or from a'Sa»d-pit.and lay it three or four inches thick, 


and fo continue once or twice a week as long as you pleaſe ; and 
what with the heat and warmth of their bbkes and the fatneſs of 
their Dung and Urine, the'Sard will turn to excellent rich Soil, 
and go very far upon Land, and be more ſerviceable than you can- 
conceive. an | RPM CIS 

There are ſeveral ſoxts of Eurth that are of ſinguiar uſe for the 
bettering of Land, as all Earth of a Saltiſh nature is fruitful ; eſpe- 
cially all ſuch Earth as lies dry covered with Hovels or Houſes, of 
which you make'Salt-petre, is rich for Land, and ſoare old flcors 
under any Buildings. © 7 

Mr Platt affirms that he hath known many hundred loads of 
Farth (old for twelve pence aload being digged out of a Meadow 
near to 'Hemptot-Coprt, which were carried three or four miles to 
the higher grounds, and fertilized thoſe grounds wonderfully,and 
recompenſed the Jabour and charges very well ; which Earth be- 


ing laid upon Arable Land within a Furlang of the fame Mea- 


dow did more hurt'than good:which ſheweth that the Earth muſt 


be of different nature fromthe Land whereon it is laid. 


. Alfoany ſort of Earth may be made ule of for the folding of 

Sheep thereon' under a Covert, after the Flanders Manner, -as be- 

fore 1s ſaid of Sand. ED. TER Fr 2.30 EL 
All ſorts of Farth'/are very uſeful to intermix with Lime, Dung 


| of Brafls, Fowl, of any other fatty ſubſtance being laid, ſtratum 
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ſuper ſtratum, 1n pits or on heaps to putrifie together, as'well to 

moderate the quality as to increaſe the quantity of your Soil.” - 
Street-dirt in Towns and Villages is an excellent Improver”6f 

ſeveral ſorts:of Land, eſpecially the light and ſandy.  - ' 
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SE CT. III / 
W -Soyls taken from the Sea or Water. 


The ticheſt of all $z#4s is what comes from the Sea-coaſtrand o war 
the Creeks thereof,andall Lands bordering on the Sea may be im- $4 
proved by them ; it is the uſual pratiſe 1n the Weſtern parts of 
England tor the people totheir great charge in carriage to convey | 
& Saltiſh 84rds unto their barren grounds, whereof ſome of 
- them do. lie five miles diſtance from the Sea, and yet they find 
the ſame exceeding, profitable, for that their inheritance is there- 
| by enriched for years together , the greateſt 'vertue confiſt- 
ing inthe Salti thereof, TT OY 
Others ſay the Richneſs of the £4-ds is from the fat or filth the 
' Seadoth gather in by -Land-floods, and what the Tide fetches dai- 
ly from the ſhores, and from fiſh,and from other matters that pu- 
trifie in the Sea, all which the Water caſts on ſhore, and purgeth 
forth of it ſelf, and leaves in the Sands, while it {4 is clean and 
ure. (5. | 
The Sands of freſh Rivers challenge alſo a ' place +in our Im- 
provements being laid on Land proper for the fame, but more e- 
ſpecially if'it be mixed with any other matter,as moſt uſually it is, 
.,where it is caſt on ſhelves at the falls of ſome Eand-waters de- 
 ſcending from Hills or High-ways.' ' 4 2 
In Devonſbireand Corawal, and many other parts, they make a of Sr-wed, 
. very. great Improvement-of the Sea-weeds for the' Sotling and Pr in 
Manuriag of their Land; and that toa very-great advantage. ; 
All manner of Sea-owſe, Owſy-mud, or Sea-weeds, or any (ich- 
like, growing either in the Sea or freſh Rivers, whereof there is 
a very great quantity loſt and deſtroyed, are very good for the 
bertering of Land. : 
In Cornwal there is alſoa Weed cated Ore-weed, whereof ſome 
grows upon, Rocks under high Watgr-marks, and ſome is broken 
from the bottom of the'Seaby rongh weather, and caſt upon the 
next ſhore by the Wind and Flood, wherewith they Compoſt _ 
\their Barly=Land. $ fig 10 iO! , {11 IT *3 ; 


% 


of Snayl-Cod, or 'Stiag- greet. rpg 
,rii;Cl 21 253390 


It lieth;frequeatly in deep Rivers, it is from -a'Mud or Sladge, 
it is very ſoft, full of.,.Eyes and wrinkles; and Hhetle ſhells, 1s ve- 
ry rich ; ſome they ſellfor one ſhilling two pence the Load, anq- | 
_ther ſorr-they (ell for twoſhillings four-pence the Load'at the'R1- 

vers-ſide, which men fetch twenty miles an end forthe Inriching 
of their Land for Corn and Graſs, one Load goitig'asfar as __ | 
| O oa 
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Lo 


Load ofthe beſt Horſe or Cow-dung tharcan de had : ft hath in 


it -" ys and Shells, which is conceived occufioneth the fat- 


Iam very credibly informed that an Ingenious Gentleman li- 
vingnear the Sca-fideJaid on his Lands great quantities of Oyſter- 
ſhells, which made his Neighbours laugh at him (as uſually they + 
doat any thing beſides their own clowaiſh road or cuſtom of ig- 
norance) for the firſt and ſecond years. they Ggnified little 3 but 
afterwards they being ſo long expoſed to the weather and mixed 
with the moiſt Earth, they exceedingly enriched his Lands for 
many years after : which ſtands alſo with rcaſon, the Shells of all 


ſuch Fiſh being only Salk congealedinto fuch a form, which when 


Of Mud. 


it isdiflolved of aeceſlity mult prove fertile. 

There is ia moſt Rivers a very good tich Mud of great fruitful- 
neſs, and unexpedted advantage 5; it colts nothing bur labour in 
g-rring, it hath ia it great worth aud vertue, being the Soil of the 

and Fields, Commons,Roads, Ways,Streets,and Backfides, 
all waſhed down by the flood, and ſetling in fuch places where it 


meets with reſt, 


Of Fiſh. 


There islikewi(e , very great fertility ia the refidence of all 


gas, Poads, Pools, Lakes, and Ditches, where any ſtore of 


Naters do repoſe themſelves, but eſpecially where any ſtore of 


Rain-water hath a long time ſetled. 


In Forein parts where F3ſb are plenty they prove an excellent 
Manure for Land; in ſome places here.in England there are plen- 


. ty of ſome ſorts of Fiſh, and at ſome ſeaſons not capable of 


Of Cow, or 
Ox-dung. 


Of Horſe (ung. 


being 
kept, for a Market, it were better to make uſe of them for our 


advantage than not 3 Ipreſume they are of the beſt of Soils or 


Manures, but herein I ſubmit to experience. 


. ., Doubtleſs there is not ;any thing that proceeds from the Sea or 
.other Waters, whether it be Fiſh or the Garbiſh of Fiſh, Vegeta- 


bles, Shells, Sands, or Mud , or any fuch-like diflolving matter, 
but muſt be of very great advantage to the Huſbandman, if duly 


and. judiciouſly applied; 


SE C'T. IV... 
Of Dangs ar Excrementitions Soyls. 


This is the moſt common of any Dung whatſoever; by reaſdn 
that Horſes are moſt kept in Stables, and . their Soil preſerved, 
yielding a conſiderable price in moſt places ; the higher the Horſes 
are fed,the better is the Dung by far : it is the only Dung in uſe 
whileſt it is new, for hot: Beds, a} other uſes for the Gardiner. 


 ,; Next unto the Horle-ching is Cow-dung, whereof by reaſon'of 
 1ts ealie ſolution, hath -been:itiade the Warer wherein Grain hath 


 becn ſteeped, and hath doveited many aplain-meaning Huſband- 


r there is. not. chijtrichnes or 'verrue therein as many 


(; But 
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.., . But this, rogether with xg a. or other D 1s of ve- 
ry great advantage to Land. if it be kept till it be old; and net 
laid abroad expoſed tothe Sun and Wind, as is the practiſe of the 
ſeveral ignorant Huſbands, letting of it lie fpread on their Field- 

. Lands three or four of the Summer-months together, till the Sun 
and Air hath exhauſted all the vertue thereof'; which if it be laid 

on heaps with Earth mixed therewith, and ſo let lic till it be rot- 

; ten, it will. be the ſooner brought to a convenient temper, and on 

Paſture-grounds brings a {weeter Graſs, and much farther 

_ than the common way, and (pread before the Plough produces ex- 
cellent Corn: Itis alſo to be uſed with Judgment; for ordinary 

| Dung uſed the common way in ſome years doth hurt; and ſome- 

' times makes Weeds and trumpery togrow, which ordered as be- 
fore, is not ſo apt for ſuch inconveniences. Of all Beaſts, Sheep  56eqs- 

' yield the beſt Dung, and therefore is moſt to be cfteemed ; it is a 42% | 

- very high Improvement tothe common Ficld-lands, where there - 
1s a good Flock duly folded on them. eſpecially whereit is turned 
in with the Plough ſoon after the fold.:. the only way to Improve 
your Sheeps-dung to the higheſt advantage, is to fold them in a 
covered fold with intermixture of Earth, Sand, cc. as before, and 
vo thi means we may make our ſheep enrich moſt of our barren 

Sheeps-dung is very excellent being diſſolved wholly (as it will 
be if well ſqueezed) to ſteep Grain therein, for the Grain doth 

_ very eagerly imbibe the whole quantity of the Dung into it ſelf; 
except only here and there a treddle undifſolved, and proves a ; 

great Improvement if rightly ordered. 

:.* Great quantities of this Dung might be obtained, if poor Wo- 

-men and Children were imployed to pick up the ſame on the 
Rode-ways, and burning tops of hills, where 1t ſeldom doth an) 
good, but would prove much more advantageous than the 

_ or trouble, by far. TY 

This hath in former Ages been eſteemed the worſt of Dungs, o $viwi- 
+---4 "0p to Corn, a breeder of Thiſtles, and other noiſome 4r2- 

But our late Huſbands (whoſe experience I rather credit than ;,,;p is) 
an old vain Tradition) ſay 'tis very rich for Corn or Grafs, or any prove 
Land ; yea, of ſuch account to many ingenious Huſbands, that 

_ they prefer it before any ordinary Manure whatſoever, therefore 

> they make their Hog-yards moſt compleat, with aw high Pale pa- 

. ved well with Pibble or Gravel in the bottom, ec. they caſt into 

this yard their Corniſh Muſkings and all Garbidge,and all Leaves, 

Roots, Fruits,and Plants out of Gardens, Courts and Yards, and 

- great ſtore of Straw, Fearn , or Weeds for the Swine to make 
Dung withal 3 ſome Hog-yards will yield you forty, ſome fixry, 

. ſome eighty Load of excellent Manure of ten or twelve Swine. 

It's moſt likely that this Manure ſo made by theſe large additi- 
ons, is more natural and kindly. to Land, than the bare Swines- 

_ dung it ſelf; and muſt of -neceſlity prove a very high advantage, 
conſidering the deſpicable _ ſtate of this Beaſt. 2 
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Pigeons- 
"gs 


S--: 


Bit dung 


-Some good Darics will make the Soil of their Hog-yard: pro- 
duce themtwenty or tharty pounds worth of profitin a year. 


of the Dung of Fowls. 


This challengeth the Priority not only of the ' Diing of Fowl, 
but of all other CO aqua do f hy | 8 | 
_  'Pigeons or Hens-dung 1s 11 one Load 1s worth ten 
Load of other Dung, and therefore it's:ufually ſown on'Wheat(or 
Barly)' that lieth ataroff, and not eaſily to be helped; it's extraor- 
dinary likewiſe on a gory 0 07 Of + NO 3990127, 
A Load of Pigeons-dung is more worth than twenty (billings 
in a parts 5 a verycexcellent Soil? for-a cold moiſt: natured 
Land. jth ils 1) co CO OL I Ff. 4 TON 
I have cauſed it to be fown by handfter the Grain'is ſown, arid 
in the ſame manner; and then harrowed/in with the Grain, and 
; xeceived/a-very great increaſe on poor Land, 
have known (faith Plt#))a Load of Pigeons-dung fetched fix- 
teen miles,. and: a Logd of: Coals given for'it, which in the Soil 
where it was fetched-would . have done more hurt than good for 
the Manuring of Land;:yet-where 16was'carried; it did as much 
good for the fertilizing of Land as double the charges : Inthe 
one Soil it cuired the barrennefs, and/in the other it poyſoned the 
L This Dung isof keſs eſteem, becauſeit is not obtained/at fo eca- 
. fie a rate and where it is, it's generally little ſet by, ' becauſe our 
Fore-fathers did not make any great ,matter of it, and becauſe 
. they underltand not the ſtrength and power of it; for whett-they 
- take it out of the houſes it's of a very hot nature, and muft needs 
+ 1njure ſome things, if bdthetoons bin if itbe mixed well with 
: cammon Earth, Sand, or ſuch-like , and tet" lie- till it rot well to- 
gether, you will finde 'it a very rich Manure, and of value to an- 
{wer a great part of your Poultreys expence. | 
+: T have known a Quince-tree whereon Poultrey always pearch- - 
ed, that by reaſon of the Rain waſhing to its Roots the falt and 


excellent Quinces. - © 


. atneſs of the Dung, did bear yearly an incredible number of very 


of Guſe-dung; / This hath been held by the Antietts tobe moſt hurtful and un- 


Markham. 


. tageous to Corn, it peing diſcovered by aflock of Geeſe 


profitable to any Grounds. -They fay that to good Graſs they are 

- great enemy; for their Dung and treading will putrifie it, and 
make-it worſe than barren. | 

I have it from a credible hand, that Gooſe-dung is ory aegis 

ily paſ- 

ling over-thwart a Field of Wheat, m——_ as it were aLins O- 

ver the ſame in the Winrer-time, 'and had nibbled the. Wheat 

clean.from the 'Ground,and' dunged it where they wentzin which 

- paſſage the next year proved to be very gallant Wheat , far ex- 


'  cceding any-other:part of the Field. - + (+ IC; 
. Like unto that I have heard: , that a Flock of Wild-geeſe had 


| pitched upon a'parcel of green Wheat, and had eaten it up _, 


Pe 
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and fat thereon, and ay, it ſeveral nights, that the Owner 
deſpaired/of having any Crop "_—_— t the Gdntrary hap- 
pened 5' forhe had a far richer Stock of Wheat there than any 
- iy Neighbours had in the Land adjoyning, to the admiration 

- Which demonſirateth that this Dung is of a very'bot and few, 
———— Hay oc es m_” wy ; fo 
It 3 and being laid abroad thin in the Winter-time,. proves a | 
rich Manure, / and therefoze, to be eſteemed: of ; ancbring rn 


. 


trials, the Advantage will -be; your own.” The lame may be ſaid 

of the Dung of any other Water-fowl.. .,, _ — 
Although that Urines are clteemed to be of a deſtrutive and. 0 «iu. 

mortifying cature to Vegetables, as Glanber aff Explicats 


time will digeſt : 
it dath-Wine or 
fiery-matter produce an ex-: 
cellent Soil, as many have had the experience of i. 1 
Mr. Hertlib teſtifieth,that in Holend they as carcfully'preſerve' 
the-Cows Urine.asthe Dang to enrich their Land, Calumells in 
his Book of Huſbandry faith, Thet old Wrive is exectient for the 
Roots of Trees. Þ 271 | 1917 12829 f* LP 
I know a woman (faith Mr. Hartlib )-who lived: five miles. 
South of Canterbury, whoſaved in a Pail all the Urive; and when 
the Pail was full, ſpriakled it on her Meadow, which-cauſed- the 
Graſs at firſt to look yellow, but after alittle /time it: grew. won- : 
derfully. bh: 
| acer alſo ſaith, That Mans Urine is of great worth; and will 1c in 
fatten Land more than you are aware of, and it were not ll Huſ- 
bandry to takeall opportumities to preſerve ie for Land, and fo of 
all other Urines, after the Dutch manner. - ; 
Humane Ordure ought not here to be omitted as a xich Soil, if 
the Huſbandman would. be ſo careful as toplace his: Houſe of Of-. 
fice, that. he may once 1n two or three days add ſome mixture of 
Earth, Straw, Stubble, or ſuch-like, to reduce it into.a/necellary 
Subſtance portable into his Lands or. Grounds remote from his 
Dwelling, whereafterit hath Jain ome coavcnicnt time in/ a heap 
to putrihe together, and thea thinly diſperſed, proves' an unexpe- 
&ted Advantage. L 4 io | 


S'E CT, V; 

+ ©. Of ſeveral other Soyts vr Manures. © 
*Aﬀhes contait in them very much of -a rich and fertile Salt, 'as' 4b. 
before we noted, and therefore not ſo much'to beſlighted and 
riegleRed as they are, be they of what kinde or nature _M 
| IT DU. 
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Effetos "—_= inmendum FOR per age. 


The Wood-aſhes arethe beſt, and very uſefulzyet after they have- 
been uſed in the Bucking' of Clothes, they are worth litle,unleſs 
it be m coldand moiſt Land," where T have known them alſo to: 
avail much; | | 

' Sea-coal aſhes with Horſs:dong make an excellent Com poſt for : 
drvers uſes] /' CUT EI ES 

Turf and Peat-aſhes muſt- needs be very rich, being mach after 
the ſame manner as the Burning of Land, which moſt know to 
be a very great Improvement , and: whereof we have already 


treated. 


Aſhes are a great Cure of Moſs and Ruſhes in moſt Grounds. 

-'The Aſhes of any fort of Vegetables are very profitable, as dis - 
vers places in Englend can teſtifie by experience, 'wko-confume 
their Fearn, Stubble,Straw, Heath, Furs, Sedge, Bean-ſtalks, and 
the very Sward-and Swarth- of their-Ground to aſhes'; z and theſe 
according to the ſtore of 'Salt which their Aſhes do contain, doei- 
ther for alonger or ſhorter timeenrichtheir barren Grounds. 

Mr. Platt highly commends Soap-aſhes, after the Soap-boylers - 
have madewhatuſe of them they pleaſe, 'to be a very. great en- 
riching to'Land':4 and-pives you an inſtance of a. Stalk and Ear 
of. Bar of an Ell andthree Inches inlen Zh, that grew on bar- 
ren Land, enriched with Soap-aſhes ; he allo ſairh he found the 
like ſucceſs ih Paſture-grou 

: In Lowbaray they + arg them anch hore other Dung. 

- It's beſt to lay them either or Corn,-or Paſture, or Meadow 
inthe beginning of Winter, that the ſhowers may the caſier diſ- 


ſolve them. 


' Sootalſoisaffirmed by fome to be very good, eſpecially that 
Which is made of Wood, .It's'moſt beneficial to Trees .or Plants 
that either grow. inthe ſhade, or tocold and moiſt Grounds. 

Common Salt may prove advantageous, if uſed with modera- 
tion and diſcretion, as well to faltiſh Sands, Muds; Earths, ec. 
Some commend very much the ſiveeping ofa Ship of Salt,or droſ- 
fie Salt and Brine. - --- | 

It is of ſingular uſe, as daily experierice xeſtifics.being diſſolved 
and Seed-corn ſteeped therein,to prevent the Smut,and add ferti- 
lity, as we noted beforein the Preparation'of the Seed. 

There isalſo a relation: of one that ſowed a Buſhel of Salt long 
before on a ſmall patch of barren-Ground at Clapham, which to 
that day remained more freſh aad | Tea and full of Swarth, than 
all the reſt of the Field about it : though not a beneficial 


Experiment, by reaſon of the price of Salt, yet a plain demon-. 
ſtration of the Fertility thatis in Salts, and gives usencourage- 
:.*: ment tO make uſe of the Brines of Sal-pits, or luch-like, now 
not in. much eſteem... //.. . : 

ln RG of all ſorts there is good vertue hey are carried vie, | 
| an 
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and laid upon Lands , and have them ina warming, improving 
temper: one good Load will go as far as a dozen-or 
beſt Cow-dung. OT 
Divers alſo have found (iagtlar profit in the Hair that is got- #4", fc. 
ten from the Hides of Beaſts, being thinly laid ypon the Ground, 


0 
\. £ 


and ſuffered to putrikie, Wt 

Alto:conrſe Wool-nippings and Tarry Pitch+marks, oy; be 
reckoned into the number, having great virtue inthem., /-, 

Mavilr-duſt is commended asan Ihricher of barren Lands ybut Mait-4?. 
becauſe great quantities are got to be had thereof; it is beſt tg/'be 
uſed in Gardens, where you will finde it to be of ſingularuſe : 
only it is apt to breed Weeds, 2: 5 M 

All forts of Fearn, Straw , Brake, Stubble, Ruſhes, Thiſtles, #2, Straw, 
Leaves of Trees, or any manner. of Vegetable Traſh whatever, ci- ©*&< 
ther caſt into the yards among(t the Cattle or Swine , or caſt into 
Pools or. places to rot,in, or: mixed. with other Saiks, help very 
much, and make very good Compoſt. LE 

All _— prog roy os ſhavings of Horn, or ry hens 
Liquors wherein Fleſh or Fiſh have lain, or any. other thing what- #*4* #9 
ſever Fs bath any oylineſs or fatnefs init, raſh in H band. _ 
ing Lands. - ts | b, 

t were not much labour to try whether the bones of Horſes 

or other Beaſts, whereof there are great quantities at ſome Dog- 
kennels, which if being burnt in heaps with ſome ſmall addition 
of Fewel would be of good effe&t to be laid on Lands. © 

There is in all — oe really by s inthe Cheney the park of He. 
molt, which is made uſe of principally by Taxners; but ſuch Barks 
or Rinds of Trees not of ſo high a : fg bein broken ints ſmall | 
pieces mult of neceſſity enrich either Corn of Paſture-groyhd be- ger in nit 
in aid thereon : It mult needs be much richer than the Mould 7-7 
or Earth wually found. in the bodies cf old, large, and hotfow 
Willow-trees, that are putrified within, whigh is eſteemed to be 
YT oe Cold or lard Yah 
- Amongſt the Coal-Mines they uſually dit a kind of blew or 
black Clay that lies, near the Coal, and is as & were an unr ipe 
Coal, which the Country-men commonly call Dry, whichthey 9. 
lay oa their Paſtures with wonderful ſacceſs, and is very proper 


for warm Lands. 
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Bing of all ol Timber-trees,and other Ter 

uſeful either in Building or otber Mechanick 
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'Ufes, or for Fencing, Fewel, &c. 
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SECT. I. 


Of the Benefit of Propagating T imber-Trees, and other 


....:. Trees in general. 


"THe Propagation of Foods or Trees is none of the leaſt Im- 

' provements that can be made on moſt of the Lands in Exg- 
lend, ha the particular advantage and pleaſure of the Country- 
man, and in raiſing the JRun ks of his Farm, and very much 
advancing the price of the purchaſe thereof over and; above the 
Annual gain : and nothing can render a Seat more deleQable and 
pleaſine than Wood and Water, but principally the curious Groves 
urrounding or bordering near it. . EE Hap 

What can be more profitable than Foods or Trees ? which will 
thrive and jncreaſe,on the moſt barrenand unfruitful Land, be it 
eithe et or dry, cold, mouptanous, uneveti, remote, /or never 
ſo inapt. for any other manner. of Culture, where neither Corn, 
Graſs, or, any other neceſſary or pſeful Yegrrabe will hardly 
grow, 4a may we there perceive the lofty Woods flouriſh, far 
exccedingin value the purchaſe of the Land without them 3 and 
nlt ad of injuring the Land whereon they ſtand, itis much ber- * 


# $4.4 


and capacitated to bear tillage at the removal ofthe Trees ; 


alſo the other bordering grounds yield a greater encreaſe of Corn 
or Grafs,-by their res Lad iy of the cold, and 
bitter blaſts in the Winter, and the ſcorching drought of the Sum- 
mer. 

And what can be more pleaſant than to have the bounds and 
limits of your own Propriety preſerved, and continued from age 
to age by the Teſtimony of ſuch living and growing witneſſes, 
in the Spring yielding a reviving Cordial to your Winter-chilled 
ſpirit, giving you an aſſurance of the approaching Summer by 
their pregnant Buds, and Muſical Inhabitants ? In the Summer 
hay rapre deleQable- than the curious proſpect of the variety of 
Greenneſs, dark ſhades, and retirement from the ſcorching Sun- 
beams? The Autumn and Winter alſo not without pleaſure and 


content for the active Huſbandman. 


And 


of Woods. 


Rt what place can be more diſp Plating anon and on SOTETR 


naked and ary Seat, lying open to all Winds: an a enter? ? c 
which it thay: be ſaid p once of old Faris * : 


Eft ibs defettus Ly Lympbe, ſed copia Crete k 
TK ibi Vent us, 4 feeg « flet.. 


aj As forthe more particular advantages and teefit of planting Particular 


Woods and Trees. you ſhall find that, 

Firft; It improves and meliorates the Landi it IE; for thoſe Lands 
where Woods have formerly Ripod, and are now. grubbed up or 
raken away, the ground: Pj ood and Licr'y and bears excel- 
teat Cota” or ws other Tillage or Lo, ah the groung 
was before the plactivg or growing of thoſe Woc barren, 1 
and thin;as may appeal by the bordering Land on either lide of of 
ach 3g nc Yo ops Nt aca A 
o6t he Annual profits of moſt Land planted with op- 
veroer are lr: water than if the ſame Land were uſed, for 
'Corji, Graſs, or ſuth-like : For I have knownon a hull, Land not 
'wotth' for Corn of Gtafs above five' ſhillings per Acre, that at 

ears growth the” Coppice-wood thereon growing hath 

ec ſold ir the rat6 of twenty pounds per Acre; and at the next 
"Fling at 'eved years nom, it is like ') bye the ſame value, it 
-corhing 'rvch key and being hater proverred, than at the 

ſt y whichis a very nliderable INaoce of the yalue or pro 

beſides: 'Tt is not obs to thoſe c ſualties and hazards that ky 
Cattle, #6. are ſabje&t unto : It will. alſo bring in an Annual 

profitif” you divide your Coonke | into ſo many parts as you in- 


tctid"itſhall ſtand years before it 'be felled, then may you every . 


year felt part 7 as if you have ten Actes, you, may every, year 
Fell'one'Acre at ten years growth. * 

The better and li ghrer ye our Lands, oe greater will your en- 
creaſe be, 2hich a io foie” fort. i fthe Land be. very good) 
make good the Imp Lhe Mr. Blzth inſtances 1 in his Izeprqver 
—_ of a new Plantatian that at. Cleven years growth a fall 

Ra and ſo much Wood cut upon theme” as, was worth o, 


fold rigs per jp or in was whe Far 5 
ea'a rt of it ma ars, and ome part of it u 
be ig pd wie as wotth/ about te 6a ſhillings per ih 
as an nted with Qui 
; "ts ame Author alſo Hon eat enoou iT for the 
ting of Poplar, Ville, and Alder, 0a web ſh, or boggy 
Mo rip bb e adyar of Lan of wok wo Gilling af 
Ac ito) five potind$an Acre woe year go th, Wh bich, 1 1s 
hn g's aL be: PP 
: en nelit and Adyaty i eat. t tis Ia 
from Pan off Tres ariſing Og Ix 7 lac 
Fray other Wi ip out your Hou- 


hy es, _ Commons, 


er in a few years 
imſelF'or his Spit dg "thay HE be ny N ab UNRI ole = 


Advaut ages. 


43 Hite Ws ARR IO TIER EIT SE Co Pans. 


Mr. Blith, woes ou an |; inſtance of one that olamed, one; UI 
dred Af Nerf 72 of fifty Fran fold them for. five hun 
dred Ke Ad ds ano i that plan 9 much, Ge Hehe in his 
own if, that he would n\bt take 50000 [. 

For Alb, Elm,Poplar, Willow, and ſug Dm tha tage quick of 


growth, it is a vety preat profi fitchat is mad eof them whgge Fewcl 
15 ſcarce, b 7 chat] if Hedge-rows, a other ſpare places, 


ani] ks ing th nat five, ſt , aght, [.t6n. EATS. wth ;abe 
conftantly bear *good heatond deny time wa wil eſt {FT e Tree 4 


proeh the, ſhrow ey are out of the day crof the 
hits of Cattle,” and req uire no Phinhy nharþ - 8 


Fourthly, Anathe, main Benefit accrews | to. the jnduftrious 
Huſbandman from the Pro ok of. Fire. In Hedge-row $, and 
Obut-bounds'of his Lands; it gives a chec ck js © ret ip 
ter-blaſts which nip Au Wikt.Com, and f wb refri Feieep.the 
-Air in the Summet- rehing Heats, and Eb s the 
jurjous Winds both i in Spring, and Summer, . Let the,Champi 
Farmers obje& what they plea ſe."there's no Field Chatpion-l 
of that yearly valte for ether by ly Or Faſt IE, as por ; Waod- 
Jand; I Kao ho 'other reyo0 for! it thay | 6 bay warmth and 


defence thet by t d'T uld 
clofed "46d "eel Ty ji Fe RES. Fa al yic uy Pajeens js har 


certain 'Rent wal Hite 5 of the like nature in { 
Open, lying bat on he other (ide of the Hedge, obvigus: = 4 
in urious Ah a Achoug h both, converted to the. Pg VE: UNE) 
'Fifthly, ant Jparh ro here nd. there 
Fw, iT Bag? aces of * our Jang a prove. An 7s Ine Heer 
for Cartle as the og to prelerye them from cold, mori _ | 
Winds, arid 'alfo in the Suriner from the Borg ua Sun-beams, 
elſe would:the Cattle deſtro more: with th ir, Feet r aayt they, eat 
with their mouths; 'and Toe more inet {ip one hot Gay, thap 
| _ rat inthree vo Adrntigs wy i F F v 
More m_—_ eſe uni va 3. alſo IS d t taole ages of 
FS. MF \Couatries: well p A planfet Woods and Timbe ah Ly 
Fr Theteiva conſt ror of Tynber for the Building of * 
the Bulwar ksand. Mage of t ; Netion, and for the re- 
cal To or Howe deſtroye (by Fire ; other Goh. 
z, and for EBui Maintainin % 2 of a 
Baths ”ad ofh ing, Maigta ps EE 


er Edifices. Anc ff i yi A.COn- 
ou a he og oo ke and yo 
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Of Woods. 
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conſtant Sapply of Fewel. The difference may be very eaſily dif- 


cerned between the Wood/ands and the Champion ; inthe one you 
have Fewel in every houſe, as well poor as rich, of good Wood; 
in the other, the Rich have but little, and that at extraordinary 
Rates, and the poor none but what they filch and ſteal from the 
Rich; orif their honeſty exceed their neceſlity, they either ſit 
and ſtarve with cold, or burn,Stubble of Corn or Cow-dung dri- 
ed, or the Parings of the Earth, or ſuch-like, that the other make 
uſe of for the Improvement and Manuring their Land. 

Thirdly, The Tanners Trade depends upon the Oaken-Trees, 
therefore where they are ſcarce, there muſt of neceſſity be a defett 
of that Occupation, which mult in fine prove prejudicial to the 
whole Nation. | | | | 

Fourthly, Where Beech, Oak,Haſel, and ſuch-like Maſt-bearirig 
Trees are 1n any conſiderable quantity ſtanding, they yield a very 
good Food for Swine, of no ſmall value to the Huſbandman in 
ſuch years they take. | SEETE] 

| that therefore give you a brief Catalogue of fuch'Trees'as 
uſually flouriſh in our Engliſh Soil ; the places they moſt delight 
in, the moſt natural and likely way of Propagation', and their 
uſes, and what other Obſervations wei have met withal concern- 
them. And firſt, bo 3 


.* 


Of Woods. 


be, . 


the Elm, 


Propagation. 


are fit for a remove; but theſe prove generally crooked _" ill- 
ſhaped, and ſo are to becutnearto the ground when you go 
them,by which means they will emit another ſhoot more 

, . Oaks alſo proſper very well in Coppices, being felled asot 
Under-woods are. Itis reported that a Lady in Northamptonſhire 
ſowed Acorns, and lived to cut the Trees produced from them 
twicein two'and twenty/years, aqd both as well grown as moſt 
are in ſixteen or eighteen, Alſo that Acorns ſetin Hedge-rows, 
have in thirty years born a Stem of a Foot Diameter. 

The ſeveral uſes of Oaken Timber for Buildings, and other Me- 
chanick uſes is ſo univerſally known, that it is but needleſs to e- 
numerate them. Toabide all ſeaſons of the weather, there is no 
Wood comparable unto it , as for Pales , Shingles, Poſts, Rails, 


| Boards, &c. 


| For Water-worksalſvit is ſecond to none, eſpecially where it 
lies obvious to the Air as well as the Water, there 1$:no: Wood 
like it: For Fewel cither as it is, or made into Chacoa}; there i is 
no Wood equals it. 
. The Bark alſo for the Tanner and Dyer,exceeds alother Ba te: 
the very Saw-duſt and. aſhes alſo of the Oak challenge a prefe-- 
rence, the Maſt exceeds any other Maſt of the Forreſt-trees, and 
is of great uſe to the Huſbandmaa in fatting Swine; for in the For- 
reſts and great Woods' many herds of Swine are very well fatted 
in ſuch years that the Oak yields plenty of Maſt; and that Bacon 
OY fed FF ayer = lly if the. Swineare kept up with Peaſe ſome time 
e moſt delicious meat 3 for the Hams we have from. 
Weſt wephl and other parts of Gerwauy under that name, are of 
Swine that feed on this Malt; for their exerciſe they of ne- 
cellity uſe. in ſearching for theſe Acorns, as well as the natural 
ſweetne(s of the Fruit, it ſelf, very much meliorateth the fleſh of 
theſe Animals, as it doth + of Deer, Hares , Conies,: Pheaſants , 
Ducks and many others, the fleſh of them that are wid being 


by mh 0000; prebers Jeng yrs tame. ues 
Soughs ,Oakint Sp -time are . 
oa py anner, as is the > Bark of this pig as hath ' 


been found by the experience of many Tanners of ' this Nation | 


within theſe few years, - 


The Elm j =, — molt exlje Trees to v0 agen] de- 
ightiog in m CATE Reent, caoomt.chly nd'v , hot 
and parching, ſhallow Latid-near Chalk or Gravel; po Ame of 


Hills. it thrives not well, yet it will grow almoſt ia any place. 


But the places it prvielp (par in, is thelevel, light, and. 
looſe Land, jo. that it be 5. on the Banks of ich level: and 


fertile grounds, whether they be of; Gravel, Earth; or Chalk, the 


Elm proſpers well. 

About the beginning of Marth fall the ſeeds of che Elm,which 
being ſown in your Nutfery, will yield you Plants. But the care 
and trouble, thereof is fy ſeeing there are newer and 
more "nope and; a aeoget_n: ways _— viz. by.che 
Suckers;/-- £57 DOE. © 4% Which 

c 


. 


of W —_ . .— = 
Which are. are oducal in ge#e plemy from the roots of the 
Elm, and \ tranſplanted into aty places : where the Elms 
grow great p plenty of theſe Suckers will yearly ſhoot out of the 
Cattle be oe from them ; or if any Elm be felled, the 
. old Roots will yield ah of Suckers ; or if the old Roots be 
chopped or ſlit, and ſlightly covered with light mould, they will 
ſeud forth plenty of Suckers, all which may be [lipped « , and 
tranſplanted even unto any bigneſs ; there being uo Ye more 
caſily tranſplanted and with good ſucceſs than the Elm, obſer- 
ving theſe Cautions, that if you remove them very young,that you 
cut not off the top, becauſe it is ſappy, and the wet will be apt to 
get in and decay the Plant, bein ag weakened by his removal ; you 
the greater you mult be ſure to ſbranch, lene only the ſtem ; 3 
ſome cover allo the head of ſuch Elm fo cut off with a mixture of 
Clay and Horſe-dung. 
T have beta very credibly informed, that a certain Gentleman - 
yn the North-Country having a defire to raiſe ſuddenly a Plump 
or Grove of Trees about his Manſion-houſe, there being a great 
ſcarcity of Wood in that place, obtained a parcel of Elm-trees; 
lops and tops, and made Trenches or Ditches in the Earth, and 
cut his Elm-branches, ec. iato ſeveral lengths of fix, eight, ten, 
or twenty font in length, as with beſt convenjencie he cauld,and 
buried the them (i ing] y in the Trenches fo gx and covered them 
wholly from the one <nd to the other eaving only a hole open 
about "he middle of 2 wagurs- branch or of w red a log. 
1ece, then. t two. aces. might ; Olit of whic 
ba ſpring pat ſhoots the firſt year of a very Una 
+4 the Winter ſucceeding he took thele branches or ſhoots, 
ave only the faireſt, and which was moſt probable and like- 
7s tothrive, mT ſo filled up the hole about it, Oy which means 
they grew. to a prodigious height in a few 3 ears, that his habita- 
avs was compleatly adorned with living aſpiring prodyds of his 
agenious attempt. Note, that the true time of this Sepalture is 
on the ſap is full in the Tree, when 'the Leaves, AF. NEW yy 
ſprung, for then the great quantity of Se hp isint 
"223k forceth i it ſelf into. t thoſe ſhoots, or-CGions that then m_ 
found a allage : alſo for the ſucceeding, We? ins whale, ree in 
incip thing R oot to the 1 nim- 
ble growing Tree: For it is s evident,thiat if a lm be felled in the 
ring- Pata op fap 1 1p, you Sens 1 he Tree (rn oh the 
ground will ſpend much of its eels 4 Frey DE 'of 
t. Much father if ſuch Tree dds 
wa nly ly p00 pare part thereof open to tic yok = ow? mig aſt am, 
ſhoot to proceed.. Are aye, good, 
Fur: ey ſack er otrta about the the 


pos teeny + A the Land Ea == be fie is 


Pfr qo rt, or very agt 
id the roy where i deTag, il, enfet 2G where 
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always dry it is alfo a tiniber of great vuſe for its toughneſs, and 
therefore uſed by Wheel-wrights, Mill-wrights ,.&c. It is alfo' 
good to make Drefſfers, and Planks to chop on, becauſe it will 
not break away in chips like other Timber. ; 
TheElm is good Fewe), and makes very good Chatcoal; the* * 
Branches and Leaves of this Tree are good food for Cattle's' 
in the Winter where other fodder is dear, they Will eat them be-' 
fore Oats. | | | 
TheElm is alſo a moſt pleaſant Tree to Plant in Avenues or 
Walks, it growing ſo ſtreight and upright, and mounts to the' 
greateſt height of any dther Tree in ſo ſhort a ſpace : It will grow 
the neareſt of any other together, being very ſociable, and affet-" 
ing to grow in company, and ſpreads its Branches but little to the 
offence of Corn or Paſture-grounds 3 to both which and the 
Cattle it affords a benign Shade, Defence, and agreeable Ornaz 
ment. | | 


The Beech, This Tree commonly grows to a great ſtature, delights moſt in 


prpgcain. Þ' ITyie is cliſed From the Maſtas the Ock And From Folting Plirit 
ckfe «care, and planted as' the” Oak 3'it 

itisyourg, bur when che Beech is gotten. 

Tee thrives better, norſboner attains: 
rce; and although it be&rdoked, Knot- 
eſt" it is, young, yet will it overcome all 
and compleat Tree. ro bt [0 0:5 on 

r the Turher,” f6yner; UpNolfiktes,' and: 
tions, the Wood veing of a cleya, 

ot apt to'rend or hit: iens ſonſetimes 
ery po Peel; bar clear and 
boca thobgh tlot Tong-lafting -: the 
Maſt 


' ſach-like Me 
.* white, and 


uſed in t 


| Maſt feeds Swine, Dcer, EY ' The Wood of this Tree . 
will be cut by an Inſtrumentma purpole, ,inta thin and 
broad Leaves, whereyied.fþ e wake Band-boxes, Hat-caſes, &c. 
being covered with Pape i is they now;doin Londop,though 
formerly ſent into gther * Coun for that purpoſe. -.;.. 
"That it by Tree wo, great by: in Mechanchs, .witnes the 'yaſt 
juantiries that are in Hampſhire an jaceat places, con- 
verte Traes Turners-ware, wig eckly j1-Its {$63 Many of 
the Inſtrumentsuſed aboar 1tbip are this Timber,,. 


This Tree, Plante AR + yield a,maſt deleta- 
ble and agreeqb! ble ſhadowy all Korn tey or none exgeeding 
it or colour and ſhade. - ., 
Fhe Leaves alſb gathered about the Fall, 2nd ſomewhat before 

S 2 gs much froſt-b bitten, along the beſt and ral, Martretics 


The Aſh is agallant nx + got it "elghts in/the 5, 43. 
beſt Lab an je ET well in almolt any, ſart. of. Land what- ah \ 
lbever, a [oF ;e gc hard, barren; mountanguis Land, \ 


but : | fo w [7 mber,..as..11 Coppice-woods. Pollards \ 
Wh on 'or pes br 1 \ refuſe no place. | The bet yy | 
5 yet it. no convenient.to.plagt near P 

mm or; the bk tsh Nader <C ulter, and exhauſt the entility 

ne ol ; the dripping alſo i64njurious x9 Corn,” 

re oo NEAT delights mare, nor.19 more beneficial in the 
Chalk or White ey than, Aſh : for on thoſe white Hills in 
Wiltſbire, Hampſhire &c. that Tree thrives exceadiag well, and 
being ſown in the, : Keys: therc depen ig time! pears 2a VEIy £qu« 
ſi ferable! advaptag grave tothe private as bh - 
"It is TOTP ſnow the ſe Keys, INN being gathered Propagtibh 
id 0Zober ,or after, when begin = . and Fi In your 
Natfcry,the next Spring Forge a Na pads they will appeax, and 
will afterwards fins! and froſper Ve nel 1: the UII 
moYed whileſt.t Ho roat- 
ak Take fot the Sh of the en Crier ten 4 Sy -$ops a 

yy plant; | ut 0 Fthe eater Sets. it's belt ta cut themjnear the: 


gon, and the Ry - ey ſend forth new Goo, Fwy will 
ſoon ſupply the defect of the. gther 3 which;way allo inall 
mT after f y are w | "it on cauſe 't9 ſhoot 


WY and' ding fv ſhoots 


Ell. ſcttled, an 
I rk 


ſuc ts that | ens years, ane year decayed rill 
Se ner s, and then, ey,did/ ly thrive, 

= | may A Pha rawn by thale that draw, Quieks: 

x) 4 TH! _—_— [21,6 IO 27 | 

Trees Pry. jo jn open. grauads, 

Is in the: place; þefore,or.aRer:the 

ePloughcar £6 prick, 
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Of the Waluut- 
tree. 


Of the Cheſnut+ 
tree. 


Prof ag ation. 


years you may obſerve many fair Trees to ſteal up amongſt the 
Underwood; which you reſerve. 

Theſe of the A is is ok univerſal , good for Buildins 
any other uſe where it may lie dry, ſerves the occaſions Fi 
Carpenter, Plow-tight,, Wheel-wright , Cart- wright, Cooper, 
Turner, &. For Garden-uſes alſo no Wood exceeds it, as for 
Ladders, Hop-poles, 1x nveoyige and'all manner of Utenſils 
for the Gardiner 'of Hufbandman. It ſerves alſo at Sea for oh 
Hand(pikes, ec. and is preferred! before any other. 

There is notany Wood fo fiyett' for Cittle 'to brouſe 'on as 
this: Rangers: / Keepers 'of Parks in hard Winters have the 


experience of it, by brouſing their Deer on it,and prefer i it 


fore any other. 'Every wo agricy -trian alſo harh the experience of 
i, by feediag of Cattle on the falfen Hedges , where the A 
boug hs re iſt chewed even to adnitation before : any other by 
the pn mouth'd Heifer. | 

For Firing there's no Wood coriarable to it, for alight fivect 
burning ; it will alſo burn better riew! G cut than any other Wood. 

The only ſeaſon for ſetting the Aſh for uſe, js from November 
till the end of January z for it the ſap be be never ſs *little in the Tree, 
the Worn takes it, and ſpoils the in a ſhort time,  \. .. 

There is no Timber of WY 3 pockavy as the Aſh, that it is. 
related that an Aſh at forty od bs owth from the Key, hath 
been ſold for thirty pounds. Me. Yi alſo inſerts a Preſident; 
Nurſery of young Aſh that were Gſually pee ward, Wind, tha 
ſpeedily returned'to the' owner a'very great advatitage, 

Becauſe this Tree is more genetal y planted for he fake of the: 
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\ The Birch will on any Land, and carinoi be eoober ve Birch: 
bean it will pet nt e: 'Kor Burning hop eg IF Wet. 4 
Marſhes, Goge, and Stony her no place comes amils.tÞ itz! 

:./The' Bitch is altc woo IC £rs, Which :beig Propagation. 
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v 1997 &% © page 1: | 
"Wk Alt Fencing a i EodoGog of of Land ; is "moſt iden nd 


. beapiege: gheſt:lmproyement;of Lands;;and that all our 
| Pfabrations of Woods, Fruxs, and other Tillage aterhereby ſecus 
red from exte ] Iafues, which otheryiſe worlds open ie 
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enquireontthemoſt proper Trees: fot that purpoſe: 'Andfirft, the, 
White-thors is gra the beſt for fegcing z, on is raiſed either 
Wfhaerde bir ſatan is 'the Ipcedieſt way , but by Sc 

it of delay, is leſs ans , and'4 6 fake | 


n= woes ime, they being till his Ig come” 
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Feiices, it yielding a very "like and firm prickly branch, and 
ever-greeh leaves is quick of growth, and eafic of propagation z 
it is raiſed either of the bright Coralline berries, which hang moſt 
part ofthe Winter on the Trees, and lie as long i in oy ground 
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ere they ſpring, as the HiY-thorn berties, or elſe it is raiſed of 


Sackers or (lips. | 


dry Banks, where it is difficult to raiſe a better Fence, and in 
thoſe places they will maintain the Bank againſt any. Cattle. 
Fhrzer ate alſo ſown on barren Land, ard eſteemed a conſidera- 
| ble Improvement, the green tops are good food for Horſes, the 

pricklines thereof _ taken away by chopping. | 
Let your Plants be abdur the bigneſs of our Gimblifyou'can, ts 6p ' 
and ſet almoſt icular, and cut within four-or five inches 107909 # 
of the ground, and planted in a double row at abour half a foot Suck 
diſtances they: will proſper inlnitely,and much outſtrip the tloſeſt *4e- 
anne one oniting Sen.» a aj POL IU £20 8 

Te other way followed: for the planting' of-a'-quick 4wthe wo. 
- Hedge, is on the Bank of a Ditch thus : Place the firſt row of ge eh a0 
Sets on the brink of the Ditch in the upper-mould,and cover them Fietd. 
with the better. part of the mould - out of the Ditch, and 

raiſe the bank about eight or ten inches aboye them 3 then place 
another row of Sets, each. Set againſt the ſpaces of rhe firſt row ; 
then lay more; of the beſt mould tothe roots of the 'Sets, and 
raiſe the bank as before, and place another row of Sets oppoſite 
_to the firſt, applying the beſt mould to the Roots, and finiſh the 
Bank with the bottom of the Ditch. _. ANA Þ: © | 

. You may'plant it as the White-thornz but if you think that too  jrartizg the 
tedious to wait its riſe, you niay plant it: with the White-thorn, Hel bedxe- 
and let every fifth or ſixth be an Holy-ſer,they will grow infallibly 
with the Quick, and as they begin to ſpread, make way for-them 
by extirpating the White-thors, till they quite domineer. 
. Alſo you may lay along well-rooted Sets a yard'or more in 
length, and ſtripping of the leaves and branches, cover them with 
a competent depth of Earth, and they will ſend forth innumerable 
- Suckers, which will advance into an Hedge, Holly is-one of the 


ſlowelt, though beſt Plant for a Fence.. "Ty Wo 

.- Alltheſe Hedges being young ſhould be carefully Fericed with Projrvige 
a dry Hedge from the biting of Cattle on both ſides, if need re- Het 
quire,until the the tops are out of their reach ; and where any fail, 

to ſupply them iri time with new, or toplaſh the nexe to fill ſuch 
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of very good haſbandry. to plant at ſome convenient diſtance Set- 


ters ether of Timber the Soil, or of Crabs wherean to 


_ gra Apples, pr Perry-ftgcks for Pears, ;as. you ſhall be adviſed 


Judge convenient;z, which will very much improve your Land 


or the future, and. commend the'induſtry;of the Planter. 1 
e ; *agls *1;3 1461133 Mt j\ S1Hh SI0OZ3 -.5200 ; 
wo; I x4 11d BCT 'iNADle: | 
- Of the Nurſery for the more convenient propagetion 
ds hold _ of the fore-mentioned Trees. 
'y L494 arab — 


Hnrpeteic,; Several of the ſaidTrees' are uſually prodiiced of the Seed, 


REED 


Maſt, ox Berries,) and thoſe are the Oak! Beech, Cheſwnt, Service, 


_,.. - : Maple; Syonmore, Horn-beaw, 9uick-bewn; Haſel, Fire, Pines, Pi- 
- » ; naſter,Pitch:tree, Cyprefl,,Cedar, Bays," Lanrel, Privet, and Juni- 


per, which being ſown ſpring the firſt year 3 and the 4ſþ, Philyres, 


+. Eugh-trets White-thorn,: Blatk-thorns , Holly, and Pyracantha, 


Beſt raiſed of 


Setd. 


whoſe Seeds orBerries uſually linen theEarth another year after 
they are ſown; tre they-ſpring. | 1 2114! + USE 
' ;-., To produce Treesimmediately of the Seed is the betrer way : 
. Firſt, betauſe they take focneſt : Secondly, becauſe they mike'the 
. {treighteſt.and , moſt. uniform ſhoot, | being very confiderable m 
| Timberztrees # Thirdly, becaule they will neither require ftaking, 
nor watering;.: which: are two very conſiderable Articles :" And 
laſtly, for that all ttanſplanting: (_ it much t9proveFruit- 
trees) 1s a conſiderable impediment tothe growth of Forreſd-treec, 


__ , but if + they; axe. removed 'out of the' Nwrſery whileſt they are 


young, ;and: careftilly-preferved; this injury is not fo great ; alfo 


Plants raiſed of. the Seed in the place where they are to ſtand, 


ball ſoon.ont{trip; a.removed: Plant'of 'a greater age, eſpecially 

the Pine and Walt where the 'Nyt fetinto the ground ſhall cet- 
; tainly overtake a Tree of ten years growth which was planted 
atthe ſame inſtant. | vol 9011 


 Proſervivg 14... Becauſe of the | of the-Wianter , and the damage the | 
: chip ogy of . Maſt, s eeds,or Berrzes may receive from Mice, and other Vermine, ' 
(45, 


it is not goodto ſowe them till theSpring , for the better preſer- 
'Vvingof them from; dryirig, rotting, oridecaying; you may put 


-- . theminito Pots, Bartels, :oriother Veſſels, Cellars, Sheds, or ſuch- 
| like places, witha mixture of Earth or Sprd, not too (dry, intet- 


mixed flnatum ſuper ſtratum, with the Seeds, exc. At the Sprini 
you will finde oe ſprouted, and being committed to the Fart 
'as'apt toltak&as if they:had beenfown with'the moſt early.” 
Some'affitmithat by: this way of preparing the Seed, ec. thoſe 
_ Seeds that otherwiſe: would:have laih over another Winter in 
the ground: before they chad ſprung, beitig now committed to the 


| ground before the Fully Meroh,will that ſeaſon be chitting, and 


ſpeedily take oot. LOB 


. ' " _ 
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a Chuſenoe your Maſt or Seedsfrom the aged, deca in or: ot Eleition of the 
thriving-Trees, but from-a rin ofa fon4 My w Sed. i 
—_ and let'the Seed be the moſt weighty , clean and 


©; Make choice of ſome ſpare place 'of gtound well'Fenced and pe for « 
Aecured from Cattle, Conies, $e; reſpetting the South-Eaſt rather Y=/e7- 
than the fall $2»45, and well protetted from the North and Weſt; 

Tet the ground be rather dry than moiſt, for Trees will rarely 

thrive being removed out of a wet into a dry place, but exceed- 

ing well out of adry into a moiſt z break up the ground, and 

prepare it the Winter before you ſowe- it ; the cleaner it is from 

Weeds, and the lighter and mellower the ground is, the better 

will the Seeds thrive, for in. much weeding the young Plants are 

indangered. 

The Nurlſery.for your Firs, Pines, Cypreſſes, and all ſuch iir- 
ter-greens, and tender. Plants, had need be (heltered from the 
Southern Aſpe#s either artificially, orelſe made where it is natu- 

rally ſo ded. | | | ; 0 

You may make Furrows or Trenches of four or five Inches Mane 
deep, at about two foot breadth , with a convenient Interval {7% 
for the more. commodious Weeding and drefling the Plants : In- 

. to theſe Furrows caſt your. Seed or Maſt, ſuch as uſually ſpring 
the firſt year in beds by them{elves; and ſuch that ſtay the ſecond, 
by themſelves, or (as it is beſt for the better ordering them at 
their removal). ſowe each Seed or Maſh apart, then cover them 
with a Rake. { of; ; 9-52 94] ors Mee 

The Seeds of Firs, Pires, &c: need-not be ſown abovean inch 

 .deep, and covered finely with a: Sieve, aid duly watered. 

If the Seeds of Pires, or Firs be rolled in a fine Compoſt made 

of Sheeps-dung,and. planted, they never fail. I 
/ But:for.the more conyenient removal of the Pine (which leaft 

abides it of any.Tree I know ) take ſmall earthen Pots without 
bets hetes ines gonad, endl chem with goecrncad,and 

brims inrows 1a the ground, and;fill them-wi >xd-mould, an 
< each of them twoor three Seeds; when they grow, leave 
only one, and. by this means at two: or three years growth may 
you ſecurely remove them, - the Earth being kept fa(t about the 
Roots; and where-ever you-plant them the Tree it -ſelf in time 

willrid its ftemof the Pot or Box. . =y 

..., Wheathe: young Imps or Seedlings, are ſprung up, you muſt orderixe of the 

be very careful-;in kenging tho from Weeds, which' elſe will X77 


ſoon aver-run them; and after weeding the ground being unſet- 

tled, give them a little water if it be a dry and hot ſeaſon. . 

-- The Winter following you may lay-a.few Buſhes, Furze, or 

ſuch like ayer them, -and ſcatter alittle Straw-onely to break the 

one of = Winds, which in the Winter ſeaſon injure more than 

a Bur far - « DEOR Phillzrea, and ſueh other'tender Wanter- 

greens, you.mult defendithem with more care. : - 

+, 1fyou intend to raiſe a Coppice from Maſt,or Seed, dig or plo Le bb 
2611 R 2 the coferite 


Of. Waods. 
arc 1 7" ound you intend, 29:you' wenl} propos it for 
jp nd. wh | he, Corpicither.in a_ or Speing, $a 
[2 © goad tiore.of ſuch Maſs, Nuts, Seeds, Berries, &c. 
ire; then take off your Crop of Corn , and lay it. al 
/ood. aſt h. that. ſeveral ſorts of your Seeds come _— the 
firſt, yet, wi they receive; but. little injory: vy treadmg 
aL but injure it. as little as you cau: allo the! Cs be. 
plc high wk by.4 a _ for the young "Tveon the ft 
1ntere.. | 


© 
4; 


_ bes T. = | 
| _, Of the Tranſplantation of Tre ; 


76 time. ---\ Thie beſttime for removing or tranſplanting of all Trees that 
ſhed their leaf, is in 0Zober; or the beginning of Noverber im 
. mediatcly after, or at the fall of their ws ; Bu that titfie- being 
omitted, you ma tranſplant them cill the Spring | in 'open weather, 
and, before they bud. 
\ All Trees that Fab nottheir leaf Angually, but areever green 
are to be removed in the-Spring wHen'the cold is over”; for t "© 
ſpring not ſo ſoon in 65-} pony as thevehis"” Bur ſorne affirm! t 
| only timeto be in4uguſs. ISSN 
Cut not the - Such Trees that are As the | Byromore; L2666-HR;AfpES, 
age of fone and ſuch-like, cut, not off their tops the firſt year af their remove, 
" becauſe the wet will be apt to periſh the Plant z neither diminifh 
'the heads,nor:many of: the breonebad,ons Kootd of the Firs, Pines, 
or other Roſwracedus Trees , for' they #te'prone to ſpend thetr 
Gum, tothe great in if not ruine of the Plant.” © - 
of /ucb Tres = The ſame time ry oky is to be obſerved in che trnſpar- 
Sip nckr tatian, removal, or propagation of the Suckers, Cions, Slips, 'or 
* * * -Layers'of the Elm,Birth; Lime-tree; Hoyſe-cheſs nyt, _ other 


-Frees that are uſually produced'of Suckers, a Oc. 'as 
Low ot urge of the young Seeding 0 fthe other 
rees.” Frey? ls 100v0 262 $11 21-614 
inc fip or | Onlythat for theflipping* or laying of ſuch Vlakiher of Trees 
_ thathadinot| before'taketvany Rees the moſt ppoper” time is th 
the topof the Spring; about'the tin that the Sap is "newly riſen, 
and the Tree ready tobud. - + | p75 6 


| Verime/of 0 All Trees that are raiſed of PeneBeys, or Sets, 'as th Poplar, yo 
, "nv * pert, Abel; Alder rowing Sabey, Ofier';\ Willow, Eldir,'and Privet, 
—_— be {wig Ant oc of MAreG, before” they/are t90, for- 
n_ 691 1.45: ME 4228 # 
Manner of > * hetkand; removed anther | into 4A'better mould 
fraplenting (though bars lietle about 'tHe&Roots) than's wore: let'a 
hoo anointed you may, and'Yeave as mi 
of the Root on as you can, abatin nd the to mike root or diibn- 
right Roots, and ſpread the other evi pits wy holes 
made for that purpoſe, which ought MO Bewade | 
- thanthoPlant at preſene Yequires, and filled up w ho ad, 
that 


SHE. — DOA 


OY Ts the bexeer {| ſpread to ſeek pourſhwenr for 
In Franſplanting be fare to preſerve the ſmalleſt Roots which 
gather che Sap 4, and in filling the Earth about the Tree;cade 
to-keep them.to a level hob uy Earth between them, that they ma 
not. be irregularly placed for the well ſettling, theſe Roots will | 
conduce very much to a emeoricy of the Tree. ., /, -: - 

. Jt is good to -- vx it as (hallowas might be,any not [A the Plant ſhallow. 
better part. of the Earth into, the Graycl, Clay, .nor. Wa- 
ter;ec.but rather advance the Earth abqut'the Tree, than ſer the 
Thee 09.8 deep 3: be ſurealÞo not to ſer it deeper than it ſtgod be- 

Cd 

_ + Inthe removal of ſuch Trees that have arrived toany, conlide- - aw 

rable bigneſs,” it is yery expedient topblerve the coaſt and (ide. ff 

of the ſtock, which way it ſtgod. Des it$removal;,and ngtto be. 
eſteemed ſuch a trifle as Letſox, and many. other aſian Authors 
pretend; For'it is moſt evident that the $ap doth tyrally flow 
- maſton that fide of the Tree that's next the Sun, _ on that fide 
doth the:Tree more encreaſe than onthe other, as is evident 1n ob- 
ſexving the; Pith to be nearer the North. than South-ſide of the 
Tree : But in ſuch Trees that ſtand thick: in a Nurſery, or have 
lang ſtood ia. the ſhade, where the Swe hath wrought Ittle gr n0- 
thing upon them, you may. belek critical. :, 

0ak,P Pine,and Waluut-trees bear ſpreading large branches, tbe diftaxce. 

and requize greater diſtances :than any other; 5 ErehoRe the near- 
eſt ſhould Rand forty foot... 

| The Beech, Aſh, Eugh, Fir, Cheſtur, Sa may ſtand ſomewhat. 
nearer than the other. 

The Elni; and the Hora-beam will gr grow the neareſt of any 
Trees : Forthe other, you. may plant them at what. diſtance the 
= ofthe Tree ,; your evans; ;; or the jegf It re- 


whore the Plant i is of 'Y ew. ade: ON the yautig Plants for 
the firſh year w' will require your aid in watering them 1 in _a dry: 


iefben bare bang caricd far, the (etting of. | K : PM 
Water ſome certain time before you, 27-terthem , copdnces much. 
to their rewzval; | 


bes. the Trees be of, ay  Soliderable þeight, 6 eight, thy og ought + to be Sin if 


the: fri- Trets- 
cations ext Beaſts by by og them, 


APR with a " - Hay &: 
ather ſofs\; 


ent A wo Frag: w.luch ſtake, not omi ; 
to preſetyei hey way on porn te Tine 00h 6 Cattles, 
1 5 T 
injuries; then you ought. tobind or 4 bulhesabout flees, bo pre, . 


veat vent rabhi 


| Plantorrinavſt places do ſtrictly obſerve to cut the foot or elning 
ground d Aquatiehy. * 


et _ * —_—_— 4 a TY 


— —_—. 
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Removing 
Trees 7k Sue 
mer. *© 


ground-end'of Poplar, Withy, or other Aquatich Pitchers or Sev, 
only one way, like a Hindes foot, pretending that tohe a princi- : 
pal obſervation. Ee: Fe "REN | : 

If ether your impatient fancie, ot your utgent occaſions oblige 
you to the removal or Tranſplantation of Trees in the Summer'z 
you may tread im the ſteps of a certain Prince Elefor that at Hi- 
delbergh in the midſt of Summer removed' very great Lime-#reey 
out of one of his Forreſts, \to a teep hill —— expoſed to 
the heat of the Sun, the Heads being cut off, and the Pits into 
which they were tranſplanted, filled with/a Compoſition of earth 
and Cow-durg,which was excecdingly beaten, and ſo diluted with 
Water, as it became almoſt a Liquid Pap, wherein he plunged the: 


| Roots, covering the Surface with the Turf : It is prefumed that 


Yr anſþlantrry 
of great Trees. 


if the Trees were ſmaller, be they of what Wood ſoever, there 
needeth-nor ſoabſolutea decapitation. 
* Several relations there are of Trees that have been planted or 
removed of eighty years growth, and fifty foot high to the near- 
eſt bough, wafted upon Floats and Ergizes four long miles, with: 
admirable acceſs, and of Oaks planted as big as twelve Oxen 
could draw to which effe&, theſe are preſcribed, as the ways to 
accomplih the like deſignes: | | 
Chuſe a Tree as big as your Thigh, remove the Earth from a- 
bout him, cut through all the Co//atera! Roots, till with.a com-' 
petent owe: 21 you can inforce him-upon ane fide, fo. as tocome 
with your Axe at the Tzp-Root ;;cut that off, redrefs/ your Tree, 
and folet it ſtand covered about with: the mould you [looſened 


Fromit, till thenext year or longer, if you think good; then take 


it up ata fit ſeaſon. , | ) 
_ Or a Intle before the hardeſt Froſt farpriſe you, make a ſquare 
Trench about your Tree, at ſuch diſtance from the ſtem as you 
zadge ſufficient for the Root dig this of competent depth fo as 


almoſt quite. to undermine it, by placing blocks and quarters of 


Helps to Yees. 


[ 
* 
F 


ſtature, and'many times wit 


Alſo ſtones laid about the Roots of 


Wood toſuſtain the Earth this done, 'caft on. it as much Water 
as: may ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were moiſt before z 
thus let' jt ſtand till -fome very hard Froſt do bind it firmly to 
= Roots, and'then convey it to the pit' prepared for its new: 
ton, + - ETC pps £2 "oP Los TICT T4.) "A+ " h# 
But jf it be over-ponderous, you may raiſe it with a Pully be- 
tween a Trijavgte;placing the Cords underthe Roots of the Tree ; 
ſet it on a F#i#Ule or Sled to be conveyed and replanted: where 
you pleaſe :: by theſe means how may tranſplant Trees of a large 
| ut topping'or diminution of the 
head's which is of greatimportance to fupply a defeF,or remove 
SCariofay? VE 3007 0h 090% SOLA6H, oC IESG 10 2c 
» rs Tot haye tranſplanted your Trees, if you lay abont the 
Roots or Stenis, Fern, 8traw, Stubble; Hawa, or any other Vege- 
table wharſGever, cither green' or half rotten is belt, which will 
preſerve the'Roots'moilt #n the Summer ,” and yield apood Ma- 
nure or Soi), which the Rain will carry to the Roots, ' | 
preſervesithem- moiſt 
in 


. A 


—_—_—_— — ——_Y th... i. ah. let 
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in n, the Summer, T in in the = and al them faſt DE Ing nn 


inſt th fr 4 
* AE EW OR 2B6ie" Alt "the 
Fa» or ug ples the bly pe th Wk ptr it 
nce, for , 
Ing, 1 adv 
Plgting, or Eigngond Spring, th Ter 
ger of the Cattle; There wi 
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without 1 jajary, wad: the St 
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wg 7 fuſedly planted. FU 


There is a compe DIY my F Copies 4 
too thin, by Jaying nog whey 0 fie neg "It Fe " 
nearelt unto the bare' places ),6n Egrund, FA 
the ground, giving it achop gear tha oy rt 1 
yield; this detained with a hook or two a 


ryan 1 a nee i 
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P the Frabing, FULL LED oat TY : : 
A Lp. Trees and. Copſ efo T 
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"In the F/SER of this Work, the TIER af, 
our Timber ahd by oe C6 conſiſt; and renders our' A- Fres, wi C. 
venues, ders Parks, Fc much more” peaſant and 'Commodrous” 
to have the Trees ſtand 1 4 orger, theit Branches at” A corvetiens, 
height, and kept clean, mM all ſuperflitiries. MOLD * | IT 
Sach;Trees that are.for r Timber, it's beſt to pretie why ief they 
are young, and the Branches fot ro0 big: of theſe an 
it's goog.to cut off the Branches that aft ry gy jovi 
zuary, witha DT 7 ſharp, Bill or oth her Tool, [ raking ® the ſtroke 
ward by zx6lo of the grin of the Wood; ahd 5 54 
Mok, 5 Free at, the, ral! of the Branch, aad out it” dar 
ſmooth, and cloſe ; for by ”_ of th&* Branches at A diftance 


fromthe Tae pat hk 4 ang leave allow Holes which <6 

cay, the (3 tr 

Such ty oi 2re ET Tit inbet, ny chouhrmiin " 
yield youa preſent advantage ,, "or ave for' mnay"99"s 
{hrowd orlop them, EIS will retitth'yod a con oy 


tage,/ang.is,much ta be preferred before «Cope | 
a gr Pekts, <; 1. Theſe = Follrd or or ONT Thats —bu ol V2'3 x7 


to be maintained ab | bf the brows 
hags or;F rications of Ke irag hy EF. 2. gt wvethe benefit 


of Grazing under the! L | TH, which is very confidet erp wh 
thetops are JOung: 2 The ſtoc a to pre befote' they te- 
cay:origrow. hol gies a good Tithber Sefor tak Wes, or at 


_ rk, Phy Fire.” 4+ Andlaftly, you nk wy theſe 


Of bs 


£ 


of Wood F, 


Polerds in Hedge-rows and ſpare places, and binder our * 
FE A en pares good ſhelter as before we note ,and 
ale injoy the g1 


whe Cole quicker (bf growth, and Lore H 
= advantage for the pref than this way, in 
ſome places, therefore where you have venierices fir a Cooler. 


ave youto your eleftion. 

recs are. not to be ſhroy ded till they, havetaken Faſt rooting, 
Wet for three or. four years,” at what it you' think 
ef Negro nate he Fall Fir he eds Gor 
| ! g,ort the F or the harder ſorts- 
Of Woods] it racing <3 7-e obſerving that they be not lop- 

above ego tenor twelve years, and at any tine in the 

inter. , The Elm and the he Aſh , ant] ſuch-like pithy and ſofter 
Woods are fitteſt to be ded at the Spring, leſt the Wintet 
injure the Tree: | 

Always obſerve to cut the remaining ſtumps aſldpe , and 
* ſinooth, that they caſt the Water off, that the Tree periſh not. - 

Take not off the head of the Poplar, nor of any of the ſoft 
Woods (before unſhrowded) growing upright, 2 and ſmooth,after 
they have attained the bigneſs of | wn L —__ leave ſome 
= iteral ſhoots to artiatt the' Sa p'3 endanger the 

ree. 

All Perennial Greens, or Reſinous Plants, are not to be prined 
* or catuntil the greater Froſts and bitter Winds are paſt, and then 
not in ariy wiſe decapitate the Fir, Pine, nor ſuch pithy Plants, 
and be very ſparing of their Callateral Branches. 

- You may, cut ABRES Trees every third or fourth year, and 
ſome more frequent! y accorditig as the Tree is in proof; or the 
ſbrowds or tops fit on our occaſions 3 cut them not too near the 
main ſtock, becauſ; e of periſhing the Tree z and belides, it gives 
leave for the new ſprouts. 

- The beſt time for cutting Aquaticks , either to dreſs or plant 
them, is about the beginning of Merch, or the firit open weather 
at the Spring; but if fo r the Fire, in the Winter before the Sap be- 
EM or you may. cut them at any time *between Leaf 

Such Copſes or Copſe-treet that you have lately planted at one, 
two, or 7 praaglaant cars growth, may be cut with twoor three 
| inches of the oF th in the Spring-time ( (the leſs proſperous cſpe- 
PE MR SEY Os. 90 ill ſuddenly repair in' cluſters, 


ullaey ie op competent growth, as of twelve or fifteen 
phate; Mp Neeſtcemed fit for the Axe :"but thoſe of twenty years 
nding A SIN, and and By advarice the price : ſeventeen yeats 
rds atolcrab It you afe to ſpare as inatly hikely 
'Tees my Timber, as wt diſctetion you can. 
+ 1; T he growt of ppſes is ſo various according to the nature 
3round, ſore being dry and barren, ſome moiſt and fruit- 
tul, that no time canbe | but as the Copſes are ——-* 
| growt 


tender s _ 
nas Do! LA A d. 

wiſe, ivimining up ſuch asyou ſpare for s 
her: extravagant Bratiches, Water-b ghs, &-c;"that hinder the 
'pro! of others, ©1006 00 7411 


After the Felling aid'temoving of the Wood, ſhut up all the 
Coe about the Cop le, having received a ſufficient Hedge about 
Ethe Spring, and fo keep it fenced and defended 
yak Cattle; till it be ve their reach then about may 
you pu in-your Beaſts 'to rs the Herbage in ſuch well-grown 


p 
If your Copſes have 'b&n n c1&ted\'S that they have been 


browſed by Cattle, and kept under that they are not apt to thrive, 
time to new = SI 


P 
them better from Cattle, and | they, wil ſoon a a bet- 
ter on than before, andt ie beyond ex 


am Frees arearrived to: 
for at ſuch atime it. « = 


o. Fr Piling of 


_ Tmber-treets 


ooh X'S 

Dy Dr aol uſes 
_ »2:The $imeof the year is: abit! confidered of Cali 

occaſions or rodeo you have for yo rdadhet od Timber if it 5 


that'your 6 feel; Hen” 

fellOak yp eds Rye hs 'Miditmaier, the 

proud, andthe Barks betaken off which” ft ie a 

| conliderable price. But all other Timber whileſt the air down 
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© Of Frait-thtes, 99 


=; becauſe the Parſon ſhould not have the Tenth which in- 
is a grand Impediment ro Iniprovement : : and it 1s to'be 

ſhed that there were ſome more certain Mods in licu of that 
$roubleſome way of Tything 


This way of "Bevan on oy ting of Fruit-trees a more 
| ſed within theſe few yeats 5 94 — been in Ages beforeza: fi 


cient Argument of the benefit the Country-man' receives by it. 
The Computation may be taken from the expence of the young 
| Trees, eſpecially of Syder-fruit that our Nurſeries have annually 
yielded throughout the greateſt part of this Kingdom. 
- 2, The uſe of Fruits 1s alſo univerſal both for meat and drink : 
That there cannot be an over-{tocking of the Gountry with them, 
ef ally of Syder-fruits. This drink being more' umverſally ce- 
. lebrated thagn-any other, as the moſt pleafant { being of good 
mens rightly prepared) the moſt kl and the moſt dura- 
ble of any other, and muſt neceſſarily bring a very conſiderable 
advantage tothe whole Cong in in geoersl, ecens a far greater 
. . quanitity of Syder is uſually Iced our of an Acte of Layd in 
- ©ne year,than can be made no 5ee ary the Barly growing on att Acte, and 
, much]eſ5 coſt .and trouble in the preparation 5 ſo- that if bur a 
| (mall part of every Farm were planted for Syder, tuch of the 
Barley-land might be converted to other uſes, which in the end 
_ would be a National Improvement and advantage. | 
It will alſo leſſen that vaſt conſumption we make of Frenchp 
- Wines , which wedrink to the enriching of a Fortinet, the in- 
poveriſhing of our ſelves, and the grea gem pre judice of our healths, 


; hs. Omer y et by the Claret, and ſtummed White-Wines, 
a thouſand Teſtimonies that Engliſh 


dex is to be 
| prefered b any French-Wines, and known to be tore Ho- 


to our Natures. 
_ - Mr, Hertli inhis Legacietells you of the benefits of Orchard- 
| fruits, that they afford curious Walks for pleaſure, food for Car- ; 
. tle in the-Spring, Summer, and Water (icaning under their ſha- 
dow)Fewel for the fire, ſhade from the hear; Phiyſick for the ſick, 
' refreſhment for the ſound, plenty of food for man, add that notof 
the wotſt, and drink alſo of the bel z and all this without much 
on, pip a al. Di Advantages, atid' iety'of 
| [ ities, vari O 
roar Een gh 
tr ces; Mr,” yety y £ 
. forth jn- his- rene of Fraie oo, to rata 9 
. refer you; and ſhall only 1n this place: gi FE 
ach Fruit-trees as are for our akon. 2 with you ſevera 
of propagating and. IE: of then. And firſt of Standard- 
treES., 


- Amongſt which the. / worthily dekhrves: the prebemi- 6 Ef djpiti1 
| nence, both for i its unl py | {ates x Codtirry a'Coutitry 
_ In Exglend but in ſonie part it will chrive;- and's for 
| its uſe, being: :both hd Drink aod generally etbeemned by the 
moſt p-orna4 ASA plealant Diſh. —_— cxcendeallxher Ei 
2 rus 
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Of Fruit-trees. RN 


' . ons upeighty ſeven ſeveral ſorts of choice kinds of them in that + 


Apples. 


ples. 


L'gaty. 


Fruits for the time we enjoy them; not aday in the year butthey 
may be had, and not of the.worſt; There'isa very great diver- 
. lity of the Species of them ; Mr. Hartlib ſpeaks of one who had 
about two hundred ſorts, or Species; and Toe verily believe there 
are near five hundred in this Iſland: The French Gardiner reck- 


. Country; I preſume hecomputes not the common. 

They are of differeat' Natures ; ſome are early ripe, ſome laters 
ſomeare but for a time, others are leng preſerved : I have heard 
of Pippins that have been kept two or three years ſound, only. 

> by care 1n gathering of them, and at'the right ſeaſon, kept in a 
Room free from the common Annoyances of Heat and Cold, and 
hung by the Tails: ſome are preſerved for the Table, 'othets for 

. Cider ;; the beſt for the Table are the Jennitings, the Harvey Ap- 
ple, the Golden Pippin, Summer and Winter Pearmains and Pip- 

. pins, the Johr Apple, with many others. | There is'a ſortof Ruſ- 

 ſeting, with affine rough Gold-coloured ikiny with'fome Warts 

; on,it, which I can giveno-ofher name than the Aromatich Ruſ- 
ſeting, knowing no other for-it z which Fruit excels any other 

Apple Lhave ſeen or taſted; and is worthy to be placed , not oo 

. the Tree inthe;beſt of your Plantations, but the Fruit at the be 
of your. Bramal Repaſts.» The Tree may -be'had'at 'Mr. George 
Ricket's, near Hodſden.; and: at Mr. Bull's at' Brainford', two of 

{be beſt, Planters. in Englzud. The-beſtifor Cider are the Red- 

"Streak, the {on0es Monk, Eleot, Stocking Apple;and ſome others. 


Profits of Ap-.-\ ..Apples p 0 yung Worms Y about: your Ground 4 ether in the 
yehe H 


_ Hedges; orin{Rows. dges, raiſe'ai very conſiderable ad- 
, vantage, ata vety;calicRate or Chatge;and that oily in Nurſitig 
. chem up till they are freed from cotneniahaties z\-che great atl- 
vantages accrewing thereby, are evident ito the Inhabitants of 
. Herefordſbire; Gloteſterſhire;and ſeverat-other places in England. 
. I heard it: certainly. related 'in -Hereford/bife of 'a Tenant. that 
. bought the Living he then-Rented, only with the benefit he made 
-ofithe Fruit growing thereon:in one year';'! with this*advaiitage, 
. that he utter;drhis Cidercby Retail, as they ufually dgiBeer. Or- 
;chards planted with Apples ariſe toi a vity-boalidarable tmprove- 
ment : I'know (faith Mr. Hartlib) that ten; or fifteety pound 'an 
' Aere, hath been given f6r'Cherries ,\nore:for Pears:and Apples; 
. the Land,it {el}, whileſt thote Trees /ane {inal}, and-yieldiyou not 
. Jour deſired gain, is capable of beating woy fore of Tillg , till 
the Trees fyield;tov much ſhadow;/:ant{ then, if they re not'too 
1 kick, the Landis better than þeforext was planted; ſometihes'to 
. Athree-fold improyement;-and/hath the Prehemineney/above o- 
ther Paſtures jg being Earlier: not ſubjetad ſcorching heats 3 and 
in the Winter there is plenty of Food for Sheep, Calves Ge. + 


v6.09 -in-Next unto. Apples, the Pear challebgeth hisplacs: They: will 


;pralper in (ome ſorts of Landhwhere'Applesmitl not,c/ascin;Stony, 
: Fhangry, Gravelly Landzi yed;)ina toyghobinding hungry Clay, 
. the Root of a-Prar-tree being,:it ſeems, more able topicrce/aſto- 
..ny.and ſtiff. Ground. ... Giigol- AliiGzogenlk - is HOI 4% 
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of From: TEST "101 

"The Pearttree | bears almoſt ts weight of Gong Wy Li- 
| Juor; ſometimics one Tree bears-two, three,” or four: Hogſheads 
per Anmune.© Tn Herefordſhire 1 was credibly infornied; 'that near 
Rot groweth'a Pear-tree of that Magnitude, that the Circumfe- 
rence of the'Body, or Stemof the Tree , was as mach as three” 
men, front hand to hand, 'conld beclip or fathom 3 and that there 
was made in one year of the Frunt thereof 7 H heads of Perry. 

© There ate ſuppoſed to be'four or five hundred ſeveral kinds of 
Pell: the French Gardiner 'reckons about three - hundred of 


choice forts of Pears. 

Several are- for the Table: as the Windfor-Pear , Hirgueyits, 
Boon-Chriſtiens. Greenfield-Pear , ec. 'For Perry, the Horſe-' 
Pear, both White and Red, the Boſbury-Pear, Clioak-Pear, ec. 
It-1s worthy to be taken-notice of, that the:beſt Pears for Perry, 
and ſo of Apples for Cider, are not very pleafane, Crude as they- 
are from the Trees, and may be vlanrefh in the' Fields of Paſtures' 
with leſs Aanger of loſs thay the Table-fruit, ' 77> oh 

: Same of theſe alſo are for:the Summeronly; and will not laſt ; | 
others will keep over the Winter. 4 
72The advantage of the Pear are-equal to thoſe of Apples for 
though» they'care deficient'in ſome caſes, yet they recompence 
itin other, Tris the goodlier Tree ira Ofove; to ſhelter a Houſe 
and: Walk from Summers heat, an_viges cold Witids, and far 
ore laſting; 'and' for” the* ante tr round it covers, bears 
much: more than the Apple;:becauſe of their height. Ny ©3 

Of Cherries there are ſeveral forts; ſoni& of one OY 'fomE's of cherries 
of anvther;>ſome early, and'ſcme late :* bit for the Otchard or 
Fietd,” the-Flanders' Chetry excels. "The Great-beating Cherry 
Al&is a very good kind ,*for that he ſeldom -Hails-4 hough? ina” 
cold and ſharp Spring they are 1s ripe, and hang near'a fort-" 
right afierthey ate Red, hey'be through r ripe? they are 
the fitteſt ſort for the coldeſt laces they are not Pleaſant as” 
the-other ,-by*'reaſowof the *Tartneſs ofthe Juyce'; bag ſharp 
COIN dp ne nn 1 0s 

headvant a herry-Orcha are t:''Mr.Hart= tag. 
lip gives the Relation' of: w mp Orcur wo ery gras Meta : 
"A of thirty:Ncres,''that*þroduced/ii one Year' above athou-' 

fridiponnd's Thar PrefidenO might be _ one; ofie/ Swallow 
makesnot 49ymmer; yerrehiey! are ſia ly worth: rery! 'or fifteen | 


pound per Acre. 21 bo Ok ward TY [300 $140 21 - G1 5 bag bit 
þ hou i Brit has :keepnot-long 5? Odtefortth ſtore 
yourMarket;'a moſbexcutlent Wiheis made « , by! 


thowefige m—_— ſuch Liefttors; | whicly indeed arstobe pre-' 


ferred before' Forre _ Uh 8 Aovil 447 
-Wailt-yatsmorwirt! challegge? neipa ace in our 4 of #akb | 
Rural Ptanratibnzthe Treogroweth't i di Es | 
Winds,/a moſkDxcellent:Qrnmen, Cave Man at and 
rich Land, iFfit incline to1a feed or Ts in-tony- 

grounds, andlon hills; c jplikewiſe itt 


| koſevcrabplaces:in, Germ ao-young Farmer is'perthitted- Ws 
#109 Marry 
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Mariy 2 wife, till he bring proof that he-hath PE is a Fo ' 
Kay ſuch a ſtated _—_ : (4 noe Priogs jews of ruit will 
early ſufficiently recompenſe t $ e ground it drops 
| 45 good advantage: the Timber bears a price,and is'of 
© 6 excellent uſe in every place,ſtrong,and not ſubje&t tothe Worm : 
but is not to be entertained in He goenowe,. no Treethriving un- 
der 3 its drip. 

Stately Swan large Plantations are of them in Serry, to 
the very great advantage and recompence of the induſtry ofthe 
Owners. 

That which is produced of the thick ſhell of the Nut,becomes 
the beſt Timber ; that of the thinner, the better Fruit. - 

If the Market ſhould happen to be averſtocked of this Fruit 
for the Table by over-great Plantations, yet may a conſidera» 
ble advantage be.raiſed by extratting an Oyl of the Kernel, as 
at this time they do in Normandy, which 1s their principal uſe 
they convert them to. The Oyl is excellent for the Limner for 
laying his white Colours it's good for Lamps and many other 

es 


5 0f Fitherts. .. Theſe are a Fruit growing ſo low, that we generally look over 
| them; they delight in a fine mellow light —_ but will grow 
ig almoſt any ground, ;aiperiatly? if they are defended from the 
violent and cold Winds. ; the Tree. is ealily propagated, generally 
c bears well, and yields a mdſt extelleat Fruit, not much inferior | 
to the beſt and fiveeteſt Almond. Thervare the White and Red, 

. - butche White is the. beſt. . 
| | Being- os. in rows near the. oreater Trees they will bear 
under the w of them, and give-you a good reward for your 
W-- They delight in ſhady places, where few other fruits 

proſper 


Ke os are. a Fruit that may be kepe long i in the aſk, or in 
motel. tn) 
6 of Huinces. o_ we a very very good Fruit 5 the Trees deli ghit i in- moiſt 


und, __ Sony aters-ſide 5 and where they like their: 
_ wm; jel great increaſe; it-is to apply hat 
and rich. Soils k to. the Ao __ them, which pl. 7 6 Ld aid 
i0.the Fruit,./ There are ſeveral kinds of \thern, ſome; are a Fall | 
Crab-quinee z others. fair, large kinde of Quince: 'tis good! to- 
clas of cbobeſt ore, andehe be |bearers;.the Portnge-Quince is 
judged to be the beſt both for bearing and uſe. ..;;- / - 
Ligatit, Mr: Hertljþ tells you of-a Gentleman at Prichnel i in Efſez,who 
bad a Tree Kyo ram eryoogk Sea, and had the -beſt in Exglerd, and 
| had made abo ethirty pound of a ſmall. piece of ground planted. 
j X wit | 


9 Of Albee, ; They; axe; difficulteo, propagate 5: they will grow in any reaſo- 
"= - raklegood Land : the: Fruit-1s made-uſe of ſeveral: ways, ſome: 
make a-Drink/dr Wine of them, it's very good to:colour Wine or 
 Syders, butitbe greateſt and moſt principal benefit and-uſe of the: 
Mulberry: tree is the-leaf;; being the: only known. food for the 
| Sheng Lk Trecs were mare endrealed, it-would be en» 
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oo Gar 0 privy Pogfogh it's 
Me. totliat Noble Tmproverhent: : TRI NS 
Tf King James's Letter, for the p planing of Mlbeiry rr ulberry-tre 
again revived, or ſorne compulſive Statute ro Te tp 
proſecuted, it ms OFT NP. very -oaſidera 
ble E vantage to this Kingdow. W 
Orrather,if his Majeſty, or ſome 
Jot ſome large parcel of Land, out of 
wholly Cultivated for the taifing of a Mulbe | | 
| GE ans + molt noble Papers hl. others Wy yon ge | For the 
prinei Advantage m raiſed Oh fich Land: not yet im-, 
praved. rothe bigheſt value by other Planta Pon 2g. uſu x Gat 


from cach.ot ; The better; ſorts, as the Mi e-plum, che am 
and. Premorden; -Plurns, with twan othe 
ry plea to be. caten, and, require 4 very & ich wiring 
place: the —_—_ —_ Plums KA. a | 
3 they arg not worth the plantingto be eaten, u x” prin : 
Cann aka a good ine out of then z doabtie6 they 
yield ſtore of Sor oX ” ve Vitk. | 
are the to, be regarded, for that they thive very 
well.in ſhady places, whets,: except the Filberd and the Currant, 
ſcarce any other Fruit will proſper. 
- The Dampzin. is one of the beſt, wholſomeſt, and moſt profita- 
ble of Plums, and deſerves 4 place i in your Plantation: Me Hart» 11a, 
lib oat it aa Le rpueuar on the great Darmzin or Piain-phum is 
weth well, and beareth fullin Z 
q or anc { Damzins thay alſo be plantedin ri 20s, be 


ples or Pears. 


The Medlat is «Fro ofrey Kate Ws the 16akin ”_ A's of and: 
here nd. more niultiplyed, Pl have they. been of lo Jr {&r5, 
ings Peat are. pleaſing to Shea ate : This Tree aay's 


up a ſpare Corner i in your Orcha 

If we cquld obtain the Medlars ie ſtones, OY " 
the French Gardiner, they would be better worth the planting. 
The great Dutch Medlar is the beſt. 

The Barberry is a common Plarit in Orchards,and bears a Fruit to & 20: 
very _ in og ins & pt are m_ ſorts ot then, al- brit 
though t one only common, ve W 1s to teferred 
that which Heareth its Fruit withont thant ſtotles. { There > A a0a- 
ther ſort, and chiefly hens Spodg tace Mite hs 
ny ee = bg poo aig ren ng 

Mr. ondemns us much tor 
ORIG wha | ) grow 


hg net are many kindes of Phuths, ad 7 muck differing ® Of Plurs. 
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- ſs | Service- ws 'wilde in many "places" bt 
heres a k therec FRIEND re, which pes. 2 fn ing prbws* 


roa fair fr S f Hnches let Nh in viel 67 
thoſe A y Fa. indented about the e 

The- too os: \ grow. Eg rs, ſucceeded by Frutts ;' in' 
round, in. bE: Pear-tal on, /anich bigger an [ better taſted chan, 
thoſe of the c amir'$=) inde | 


My There are many {c Py colours of Gooſberties; theWhite- i 
Iland,, Ther rs ma es ſherry, isth Bert and beſt read alli 
ne ' The Berries are large, Nani {ooth, white, traiiſ arent! | 
and. well taſted. There isa ſort of Green Gooſberry that is alſo* 
'A very pleaſant Ur 17 "yg 


It's not a ſcall a dvank es jearly reaped by this Frait, the 
Tree propagat: a yotderfil en. 
creaſe, to the middle of "Joly; 
Ts j | 

Ti Fig gol. a, anti fo cally” es 
rop: oled t , elpectally'r; 
ay; 3rd Go org: 'but this per: 

its right time, ields ate a Wine, thaty0 you cannot | onve 


them WE. A Poles uſe,” no p ace Jr IF with top finer” Surgmer-" 
R aſt, TY 79; To | 
2Y are. ſs ad Grts ind ! ibis of this Fritit * "the 


"White is F.vety pleaſant, » Jt the Great Red exceeds all the reſt, 


is a we Bearer, ields the farpeſt Fruit," © ** 

. The ſame may be faid FF che [vs 3h as before was of the" 
volberry, it. being ; allo caſily propa ited, and 4'great Bearer, 
and yields a very pleaſant” Liquor ; t6 be compared, being right 
ly Rs with French-Wines. _ 

Radberries are notts be omitted our of the rlundber of the wbſ 
teafane*: pr” and uſeful Fruits, which yield one of the*nolt'pleaſiiit'” 
Jars any Fruit 3 ani being e rate teſerved'7 wilt 


t ſive tinge. any other Liquor wit] Ele delicate, 1 hs a ik Git.” 
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Dom my Þ better Miturating their Fruitz amonyſt which ww. 
the Vine | dns r®nirk Prodincy, being eve i rt x Of the Vine. 
Philoſophersthe Kirig 'of this Vegeta 

the Animabgcand' Gold'6F the Mineral 3+ pi 
World'enjoying the.d ho fruits of” ths ſt excelſehe Plant ; Hartib's Le- 
It: is eſteemed aigreat deficiency, = Are'no more propaga- 57 

red inchioſſiaactha than they tres, are of Ty 0 


Hae er will 
prove well; [19s in Vine More: 3s they doin FOR and 


give many: ti&pards that Have forme on IN Treatiſe of 
England, divers places Ry « rcng the name of __ 2s =otM 


in Bro mrinal> abbey 'in'Nopfolk, oald at BlyTtv eto ues which 


ren Wine, ke Nike ſeem to'te 
fx © nay fant Eli, Laxterni Ca vi Maris, 


'1Ee UMolendtnuns, TOR dans Vinta Vinume.. 


- There! are man placesiin Kent called - the natnes of Vine Harlib's Le- 
ts 'The ikewiſe th Glac weflerfine een Gloceſfter and © 
is a /phre containing? thena of «Vineyard, av I'was cre- 
ly infofmed travelling tharway.” 


Exgland';\'Mr. Hertlib ives an inſtance of 'one at 
the wilde"ofKent , thit Yearly made'fix or eight Hoplh nk 
which wasmuch commeritiee diversthat'taſted of "ir, atid h: 
keptof itritwoYears; and-allo' of #Ceinlewomari that pref 
her Grapes; andexpetiing Verjuice; drewWine.” '''* © 
i} p—_—_——_ otirGripes will afford ood Wikie' ifwe' can, 
fnde rom Pr. enough tobringthem to ach Macurit x fon Rey years 
onthe Hae ſides; 'and' Walks, which ba fren at- 

buoy :+buit! I-cannot: -ubderſtand' thit'the: thy ſcored, 
according to: 'expeRtation-z 'neither indeed''do they on the Hou- 
(cs, or Walls, «The like inconveniences, though it's probable not 
in-ſo great > meaſure; are. the Vine) rdin' other the Northern 
parts of France and Germe#y fubje@&tints.;3 which: methinks 
ſhould not/ prove ſo great a iſcouragement , ſeeing that Hops, 
Apples, Cherries, &-c.:are alſo ſubje@unto the fame diſippoint- 
ments. But if they can be'Cultivatet;*and raiſed to that ſtate, 
as to bear well; and ripen: well 'in ſcalorable Suinmers, we may 
the better difpence with ſach caſtalties , Qs 3 well in this, as. other 
meaner.Produ@ions.'*- to 

' The places! moſt comtibeichs foe this ae and pirpdle, and 
moſt free from thoſe: Annual caſualties 'or' inconveniences, muſt 
be ſo ſcituated and defended; either Naturally or Artificially , as » as 
to be free from the -continaal' Aſſaults of the Winds; for any _ 
Wind in the Summer Reffigerates, and impedes the Maturity of 
the Grape ,' and ought allo'to' decline towards the South ; If it 
doth riot Naturally decline _ , it ought to belo laid by. 
Art', that it's Elevation may be as near as) oy can equa ual to m 


ers are at this day ſeveral Preſidetit 'of maki bg | ek: 


Se *5 


through the fix Northeredy -wlls The > Bark or nl > 
oupht allo to be made circular Au ſtreight ) as though ey 
contat 


» 


i06 OA af F ruit<Breer, 


-comained about the eighth part of a-Circle , the Center ber 
In the South,, like. the Concave, of the Burning-Glaſs w 
burns by Reflefion; forby this means it;doth as it 'weae imbrace 

oo detain The Heat received from the Sut- bears, :agd. breaks thie 

inds : for I have known the faireſt, beſt, and. nioit carly.ripe 
Grape, to grow on the ſide of a Houſe after the afotelaid manner 
hy” when onthe ſame Tree, and on another part of the Howie, 
although it received as much of the Sun; were-agt ſo good, 
nor early, by reaſon, they. lay more in the Wind , and the Suns 
beamslefs direct. 80973 40! WLAE mo'rrh bin.” 

There are ſeveral other things alſo to he conſidered of, to acce- 
lerate the Maturity of this moſt excellent Frait, .as the warmth, 
richne6, and lightneſs of- the Soy), which may. be much advanced 
by Art, in' applying of. ſeveral Ingredients. ſuitable to'that pur- 

. .... .. poſe; alſo by covering the, Surface .of the Ground: with Tiles, 

m__ bind & ſuch like, that may keep down the Weeds,-anid :afford 
fome alli heat. , The Land-that is moſt apt to ptoduce 'the 
largeſt Brambles, is ſaid to be thempſt Natural to the Vine ;- and 
the fitteſt to planta Vineyard an;, 144) + ne 6 cf 1 
© It hath' been the oitel practiſe to deprive the/Vine of its 
leaves in the Summer, , under pretence of: laying. the-Grape more 
opentg_the Sun ;, but that hath proved, rather thana help, an 
impediment to the Maturity of. thetn,,. by. depriving themof 
their ſhelter from the cool Airs, which/in;moſt Summers-are more 

Gps ine the 26 fe andthe Rndew antpotetien 
Trapes, and earlieſt ripe ,. to be under the ſhadow and; 
of ſome Lea, For what | hero bere Gig, and for what elic is ne- 
cellary towards the propagatiog of this: Noble! Plant,” muſt 
ſubmit to the. judgment and experience of ſuch Perſons worthy 
of Honour, that have made far deeper Eſſays than have done, 
and are better capacitated by Reaſon, Judgment and Experience, 
to furt er and advance their Deſigne.. w.y4, 2 257 
"The, PPE of Grapes. alſo is. very;neceſſary: Mr. Hertlib 
commends. the Parſley-Grape,,' the; Rheniſh-Grape, the Paris- 
Grape, and the ſmall Muskadel, as. moſt ſuitable to our Climate. . 
But if our Country-man be. not minded; or have not conveni- 
encjes for the raiſing of a Vineyard, yet: may it-prove' a very 
conſiderable advantage to plant Vines on the South-Eaſt and 
Welſt-ſides of his Houſes, 'Barns, and..Walls ; and; by good Cul- 
ture, and Pruning, they, will yield-a' very. conſiderable increaſe. 
I have known ſeveral Buſhels of Grapes grow on one Vine, being 
:. well Pruned , when the ſame Vine.neglefted hath yielded very 
few , and thoſe not ſo good as when there weremany. : 
. Although the Wine : 1s produced of ourEngliſh Grapes be 
not ſo Excellent as that, which is produced! of other Fruits , yet 
to, be c pb yas Vinegar, may prove a very great advantage 5 
that yielding no mean.price, the right way of making of it being 
not di Ge be lame Method being ordinarily uſed for convert- 
x Ci ac gh incegar, which may to better advantage be done 
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.,i,They are, er well knowa, almoſt e wheras: chareccep ſe- ; 
Feral kinds 3 'them,,. wy / Kg larger than the -0- cone 
ther :. although the Tree will g:0w, very, well as a/Standard,. yer 
it eld ings its Fruitto- Maturity, unleſs it hath the beackit of 


-.. This Lree flouriſhes much in a light, free, and rich, Soyl,, but 
Tpends, it {elf too. much in Branch, and but lirtle jg Fruit 3, he- 
Tides, .is ſubject to the. Canker : Wherefore to correct that Viee 
in the Mould, the beſt way will bero dig a large Pit where you 
 Intend to, plant your Tree , and fill it above a Foot thick, and 
within a. Foat or. eighteen, Inches of the. Surface, with Chalk, 
Marl ,.or other, White, Earth ,, if you can obtain, it 3/ by. which 
means the Tree is prevented from rooting too deep ,; ar drawin 
too much of. that luſcious Sap z, and ſo thereby may the Tree be 
more fertile, the Roots alſo. lying warmer, and nearer the Sun 
and Air : F, or it is obſerved, that ;in White Lands this Tree is 
ſound, ſpends bur little in. Branch, and bears pleatifully ; and in 
'the rich-black Mould it.runs out 1n Branch , is fubje& to' the 
Canker, and bears bur little. Yaaonr Si aids. t 
There is lately a new Mode of planting theſe, and. other forts 
of Fruit, as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Grapes, e&-c::nDwart-trees; 
that is, they ate kept' under-hand, that they attain not to fall 


three Foot in height; by-which means, being under the Win I, 


and having the benefit, of the refletingheat of the Earth, they 


FY 
: 


- aac * 


produce their Fruit Mature, and early. . -, AS > ol ben? 
| Peaches, Ncttorines, and Mzlacotones, are alſo to. be, planted z & ructs, 
againſt Walls, Houſes, ec. and are of -ſeyeral ſorts,. very much *< 
differing the oae from the other; the beſt are beltcheap. --- ;,c.:_ 
Thele are alſo to be planted againſt, Walls ;, but. þ ing of, fo 4 of Figs. 
little uſe in our Rural Habitation, Iſhall leave.them,,- : _ 
Although they are.genejally planted, as- Standards, and:in the 5 of Currass: 
Sun, yet. there 1s no, Tree admits of a greater imprqvement, a- .-.. .. 
gainſt a Wall, and in the Shade, than this very. Tree it grow- 
ing much latger, and ſpreading againſt a Wall to twelve, or four: 
teen foot high and broad, on the North-ſide of a: Houle or Wall, 
and bearing molt plentifully, and Jarge and delicate Fruit: .. | 
| There are ſome other Fruit-trees , as the Lote-tree, the Vir- otter frus: 
ginia Plum, the Cornel-tree, and ſuch :like, that-are. of ſmall uſe, 


. or pleaſure ; which I leave to the freedom of every 


man to plant, or uſe as ke-pleaſeth, * 
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' Of the Propagation of. F ruit-Trees... 


. There are ſeveral ways of increaſing or multiplying the fore> 
@ecntioned Fruit-Trees.;. ſome by Grafting; ſome; by;Inoculani- 
on or Budding ; ſome from the Seed, Nut, or Kernel, others by 
Layers, Slips, and Suckers., whereof .more particulazly 3.and 


p » 


firſt of Grafting. 
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>| This Art hath been; for niany Ages, the moſt pto7 "feed ; 
and beneficial way to propagate feveral forts of pihoffer 1 | hong 
the fame Pritits may be raiſed by Kernels, yet do they moſt uſyat- 
-ly-prove wikde, and'in'taſte auſtere and ſharp , tending, tather th 
the wildneſs of the Stock on which the Tree (whertotthe F 
grew) was Grafted "#8 although they ſeem fair, Terry want 
- that vivacity of ſpirit, ahd 'are mote woody than the Grafte 
Fruit * "they are aloof 'a" much longer continugyce te rae 
bear, and ate tiot then ſo ſtuitful. Sometimes Apples "have pro- 
ved well from the Kernel , and have proved much larger Trees, 
.and have born great barthens, ( when'they have' been many 
F dew old bur rather by accident, and at beft not worth ones 
Jabour. Of other Fruits , 'as Plums, Cherries, Aprecocks, Pea- 
ches, &-c. unleſs Grafted', or Inocuſated, are not'of any value : 
Therefore this Art and Cuſtom of Grafting , or Inoculation”, 
doth preſerve the Spectes'of onr moſt dainty Fruits, and melio- 
rate their 'Girſts, and affords us the moſt irene” emer 
4id-advantagious way of pratifying our Senſes, 2nd fulfilling our 
deſires in this moſt Innocent of Natural Praftifes, . ; 
« By Graft ©* "The Frujtsthat are to be Grafted are the Apple, Pear, Cherry, 
Ing, Plum; ws the'Medlar; Filberds, Services, and Quinces, may alk 


ork 1 6147 "Thi filthy to be ctjiſidered in Orafting, is the rock 3, 2c 
on. awry af my ESTONE Tree yon intend to _ thuſt ng 
Stock be 3, for Apples, the: ſowrer the Stock is, the better is thi 

les, 9 2 | 
Fn 40s _ ies rs the 'Crab-Stock is uſually preferred they will 
| be thiote fee From the Canker, will become large Trees, and laſt 
longer :'th&FPruits alſo will be better, -and harder on Crab, of 


 GwreApple-ſtocks, than on ſweet; | | W 

For Fears The beſt Spicks'to Graft Pears on, are thoſe raiſed from tlie 
> © 2 Kerdel, of the wildePear-Tree 3 the White-thorn is' nor good. ., 
For Chirrits, © Cherries prove beſt Grafted on the Black-Cherry-Stock ; ot 
the Merry-Stotk, which may be raifed in great quantities" from 


the Stone,” © Ws 4 _ 

For Pluns. «© "'Plutnsare to be Grafted on Plam-Stocks, and no other. | 

For Medlers, Medlats may be Grafted on the White-thorn , but'prove beſt 

1:2 Vh'Peat-tocks.” Sy | . WE AI 

For Filberds, © 'Filberds my be Grafted onthe comimvn Nut, and Services on 

ard Services. their own kinde. he ag 

For Nuinces, *. Quinces alſo may be Grafted on their own kinde. | 

2 Þy toc © The Fruits that beſt ſucceed by Inoculation, are Aprecocks, 

lattone Peaches, and Neftorines3*Gooſberries and Currans, Plums, Ap- 
ples, Pears and Cherries, may alſo be Inoculated with good 
ſucceſs 3 andfeveral-other ſorts of Eruits and Trees: 

Aprecacks, xe, Aprecocks, Peaches, and Ne@orines, are uſually Inoculated 
16 Plam-Stocks,; raiſed either from Suckers , or from Stones ; 
thofe-of the-white Pear-Plum are eſteemed-the beſt 3 ind thoſe 'of 
way other great white,” or red Plum', that hath large leaves and 

$;.are-vety good either to Graft or Tnoculate''other choice 
Plums upon, or for the budding of Aprecocks and nh, 
fit ; | —_ ut 
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bar. fer if: Neftoiion, + Pait-Hheck! is .a10ft peojies: 
The Stones of Aptecocks and Peaches are not worth the ſet- 
; ting, for Stocks to Indeulate with-other good kinds), in reſpet 
their Roots are — and will ncither Jaſt nor endure to be 
EEE gs 
; y tor-thati purpoſe to! ar k 
gn Gootheraic and Currans: are Inveulated on their own kde; Ganenits, 
dane EN mh Pears, and Cherries, - 07, 1997 1.001 


Of the Ne fot Stocks. oo 


| Forthe aaa wy '& ſafficient Wire: of Stocks t6 Craft 
"6d Inoculate the ſeveral 'forts'of' Frums'you intend to propa- 
; gate and advanice., and ulſo to pleaſare/your RIF -with'ſach that 
| _ be ſuitable for your'intended FRE and not to gel 

to rely on ſuch that the Country {pontaneoully affords , 

ther for quantity or quality, prepare a Bet of Earth well Aoſled 
:from Weeds, proportiotiable to the Seeds or Stones your tntetid 
-to ſow, and Aa ſow your Kernels of Crabs, or ſuch hke Ap- 
-ples as yow-intend to raiſe your Stocks from, and cover thet 
[with Earth fifted or raked over ther, two or three fingers thick. 
_This may be:done about 0Fober, and {0 ter lye till the Winter': 
For the Stones of Fruits, you may prick them down in Rows, 
two or threefingers deep, with the (| tarp end downwards. You 
may allo coverthem with long Dung; or Straw, to - cha 
-from the violerice of Froſts,, which in "April you thay: _ of, 
andin _ = Ya will comeup ; ;-and Lp kept _— 


\Ir'is wrt of toremove ek Bay, #or * at's means an the 
get good Roots, which otherwiſe they generally thruft gow 
one fingle Root otl y.' 
{ 'The Nurſey'thus ſet ; nib be teady/ aftet one year to Inocu- 
Jate, and after two or three years to Graft. 

Crab-ſtocks or Apple-ſtocks thus raiſed, are better than thoſe 
that come from the Woods, or any other ways. Let 


WI 


_ . 


of F "—T AY 


— 


Let hliemeby ou raife your Nurſery y from, _m_— moſt, or 


-:altogethery-of Crabs or: Wildiagsfor the A plo-Crafts,/ 


Trees Grafted ona Gennet-Moylor ader-ſtork;proſerve baſt 


| the Guſt of any. delicate Apple; !but ona Crabsſtvek the Tree 
- laſts longer, and imparts more Jaicy and: Tart: reliſh;-and (o tire 
- to. be preferred betore moſt ſorts ofcApples: The wilde Stock 


does Fu the dull and Phlegmarick me le, andthe. Stock of 


- 4 Gehnet-Moyl ſweetens/and ainprovesthe epin, Ge; or tay ra- 


ther ſeem to abate pple- ovet-rart; arid fevere. - The ſie 
Rules may be obſerved in the choice of Stocks for Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Aprecocks, &fci the:more Acid the Stock , the more 
life it gives to the Fruit of the Graft; as the black Cherry, or 
the Cherry-Tree;'is the only Stock:f6r the Cherry, &-c. 
Although the Fruit doth generally take after the Graft, yet is 


it ſomewhat altered bythe Stack ,; either for the better or' the 


worle :,;as Apples or-other Fruit Grafted on Stocks ſelect,) as be- 


; fore., advange or - meliorate-them z ſo 'if the o7 are Giafted on 
| Stocks of another COnparh Nature, much d 
the Fruit, 


aſeth the Guſt of 
The Pear Grafted « on a Quince-ſtock, produceth; its F ruitbet- 


[har than the - ſame kinde-upon a-wilde Pear-ſtock , and fairer; 
- much better coloured), anc the Trees;to bear ſooner; and: more 
Noxe of, Fruits; for the Fruitnot. only: receives; ſomething of the 


| Nature of the. Stack, as well,as the-Graff, but, alſo of: the Soyl 


In they, are, planted, and. of the Compalk: applyed unto 
\Theroore as a plat of ound for: your Semiveny and Nur« 
fer, that;may be of an. Raf rom Qarure, not too much enriched 
Wit wh dung nor: too ſterile ,. lying warm, the Mould light, that the 
Jocks 0093-the better. thriye :. Alſo let. FO Stocks: be of: Fruit 
$$, 8 before, for that purpole. 
If you. defire / to,rai(e Dwarftrees; let the. Ppogs whereon 
jou Graff them, -be of the , Paradiſe-Apple for-: Apples, of the 
Quince for Pears , of the Morello, or;cammon Engliſh Cherry, _ 
ad ries 5 and ſo will they be themoxe fit for theWail, or for 
g kept.low: according tothe new Mode, though [ 
fe ba _ or,profit in; that way. 1 
oo Ee be Way, and moſt expeditious to raiſe a. great quantity 
cerſtocks for your Nurſery, is to cut. down an: old 
ince-tree in. March, within two inches of the ground, which 
as cauſe a multitude of Suckers to iſe from the Root 3: When 
they are. grown half a.yard high, coyer them at'the. bottom-a 
foot thick with good Earth, which in dry times muſt be:watered 3 
and as ſoon as they have pur forth Roots, in Winter remove them 
into your Wy ry,; wherein a year..or two they will be ebay 
to Gr ears. | 
Plum flocks and Cherry- ſtocks may be raiſcd from. Suckers 
as well &. from Stones , baying regard, to the : laden Mhogce wy 
FIVE: | Sid) 1 __ 
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" "E F puit-briet, IF 
i 2703 1. Ty 0 C 7. IN 9! {ry - M1 I SHR 
to) 2 30 03 wit} nt Hem warto 10  obendendt} vim 
$3 wh the Timeend Manner of 70mg” OY 
; - 4) $44 OT mc | {37 i T6} 
s/pwepiredyhge Nurſer 4 
= prot, Bronte to:Graff or Inscut: 
ſevera ways the ſeveral kinds<f Fritits” 
ted, and-whiet! are moſt ſaitables, 


ſeaſons whettin to Graff, and ket Tabu gn. DE 
Theimesto Graff is, are moſt uſually -in Feb ll Mak 1 he tim fr 


but I have grafted 'eveit unto mid- pri} ſome bark ward Fruits, 
and that with good ſacceſfs.- You may ace o ir 
ſpecially with the more forward Fruits, as Phams; £ 
—— ts ent , or mich'im en yment! ay, na 

more ID 20.13= | + SIEU 
Fon ay eter Gro Inc Tnoculate a anime of he year, 

and Novewber, ſaith Sfipbe#s, rhe Aiithor'c 

ww Farmers but whether that ME Pur dn faces 
it 'theſe-colder Counties), I much” tiels th 
Gre de ooop oe lemon, ve 

/proof/of the Graff, as'mi in 0! a= 
ry, may be better for this work, than'Fri Kon het itt farce 
"” Froſty Weather at notime isfitto'Ora wifes 

Wher-the'Zephyres of 'the Spring ate ring, chaſe thr ſeaſon Evelin's P#- 
before all others for' this work, OY Tm 

' Make'ehoice of yolr Graffs from conltarit' and wad -bearing 2 Choict of 
Branch;Af conveniently you can; others nay do very well. "__ 

The GOraffs of ſuch Trees' 5s ire ill bearers, or not come ro 
bear Fruit, are tobe rejected}, the Graffs' always partaking of the 
quality of the Tree from whence they ire taken. 

Chuſenotrhoſe that are-very ſi 'andilctder, they common- Auſtin of 
Iy fail 3' bortake the mrmiarak the Ay and eſpecially thoſe F"*ts: 
that are fulleſt, of Buds, -* 

In Herefordſbire they'do freq chile a Graf '6f kverd 
yoo growth; and for wh Gralflgo f juck rge Stocks as ire ta- 

en out of the Woods or Nutſfes, 2nd Kody Rows: "for 
. Orchards they chuſe not the Gaffs © finall asin other Countries 
they require them. 

' Once for all, The ſtumpy Graff wilt-be fouttd "ailicti Su 
our to the lender one, and make a much Nobler and larger ſhc 
This upon experience. - ' 

Gratfs of any kinde being cut befoke they begih wings: 3 The | epin 
be kept many day "Of Wt , and carried 
bound up in- Moe, the! ends ſtuck m Clay 

wrapped in oiled or waxen leather, or the e Gia {Tu 
| Many Excellent Graffers affure us, = te Ocl ihe d 


withered ; and fit to be caſt away al roved the heft 
tryed : That the Graff a little wrt thirſty, 1 Is bets re- 
ceived of the Stock. - ' 


Having 


ſe + res * th 
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— Having your Stocks and Graffs ready at the time convenient, 


fo Gr together with your Tools; and othermiterials , as the Pr 


Grafting in 
the Bark, 


knife, Pence or oa ſmall —_ Knife to fit the Gratts 


toge» 
img with Horſe,dung to; keep: theifame 
indry,v or ſoft. Wax forthe: Trees, 


anda Gaafhs fn, with ſuch other Jnſtru- 
rments.a az,you ſhall judge mecefary for your: work; 
and ſuitable to,the, M a proceed iing,or as Your 

- , Own, ty. ſhall dyre(t, then. may you proceed inſomeorone 
:, of. | ways, or manners. .of Grafting : | Viz! © 
, Eithe (#5 y Grafting ih the Cleft; od; is the moſt known 
and Ancier Way, and moſt uſual forghe middle-fiz;d Stocks 3 the 
ex : Firſt Saw.;off the. head of, the; Stock. in a. ſmooth 

place 3 Vall-trees or Dwart-trees, within fourfingers of ; the 


Standards, higher, ou-ſhallthink convenient, 

Do way gIVE WAY 31 © | hs ues theronghneb the 
Ik eft on the hi 4 of the-Stock.z.,then cleave. the head, 

le bole ch pith) and, put therein the Wedge 
ſaaoth. with.the: point. of 
ol tn wp may: be even! thert;.cut-the 
D on: ſome Knot,or Bud, in form of a Wedge, 
uitable to the cleft with ſhouldrings.;; which Graft {6 cnt;' place 
1 FRY OG Cleft, that the inward Bark. of the Cion;may'joyn 
. Ah in part of the Bark or. Rind: of the, Stock cloſely, 
ereinlies the moſt principal skill and care of the Gralter, if/ he 


p81 - eT he ſucceſs —_ to his laboyrs or ex 


pettation 5, 

Aran Be the od but if the Stock pinch hard, leſt it ſhould 
ncang ger the gl be, of: the Rinde of + Graff from the wood, 

tot c utes ſpoiling of the Graff, let: the inner ſide: of the 

ar, ha: 5 Loh ig the — of the Stockbe left' the thicker, 

" BR Woge y part of the, ;raff may.bear, the ſtreſs or;rather <fod 
nigh ane a = W af in the Stock/to keepit from ow 

an [ too hard, and. then may,you leave 'the out-lide of 

es by Io icker ; which 3 have: uſually: done; as In 

fnaller 1 judge wick th pine but weakly. Herein alſo is required 


ali * m with ſoft wax, to preſerve it, not only 
Ga extremity of. cold ; and drying winds, but moſt principally 
om.wet, : ; 

' The ſecond way of Grafting, and ch like: uato, the Ft Band 
is Grafting in the Bark or Rinde. of the greater Stocks, and dit- 
Fers only 1a this, that where you cleave the Stocks, and faſten 
the Org "within the Cleft in the other way, here you with.a 

Tele on tapering, downwards, to a point thin, like unto. a 
half round File, and made of  Iyory;or Box, os other. bard 
wood; ouly force in the ſame wedge between 'the Rinde and 
Stock, after the head thereof is Sawn off, and the roughneſs pa- 
Fed FO then you are to take the Graff, and at. the ſhoulder 
gs or . 


cover. the head. of the Stock as | 
| 


| 


AL. —— ——_—— 


_ Of Fruit-trees, 


of 'groſſeſt part of it, 'cut it ronnd 'with your ſmall Grafting- 
knife , and take off the Rinde wholly downwards, preſervi 
as much 'of the inner Rinde'as you can; then cut the wood # 
the Graff: about an-inchin length, and take away half thereof 
to the pith, and the other half. Taper it away , and 'fet in the. 
place you made with your wedge', between the Bark of the 
Stock and the wood, that the ſhouldring of the Graff may joyn 
cloſely to the Bark or Rinde of the Stock ; and then wit y 
and Hork-dung cover it as you do the other. 9g 
This way is with moſt conveniency to be uſed when the Stock 
1s too big to bs cleft ,' and where the Bark is thick. Here. you 
may alfo ſet in' many Graffs in the ſame Stock, and* with good 
hi el $a GaN: ry : I aa 
 Alfo ial care is to be taken to keep the our 
Stocks covered from time to'time, till ak ir Cf hath co- 
vered it, to prevent the Rains from rotting the Stock; yet ( as 
Mr. Evelin faith in his Poxrorra ) it has been noted, that many old. 
Trees quite decayed withan inward hollownefs, have born as 
full burdens, and conſtantly, as the very foundeſt, and the Fruit 
found to be more delicate than uſually the ſame kind from a 
perfet and more entire Stock. © - | 
Leave not Four Graff above four, five, or at moſt ſix inches 
above the Stock 3, for being too long, they draw more feebly, and 
are more expoſed totheinjuries of weather, and hurt by Birds, 
and proſper not ſo well ;' but herein regard is to be had to the 
greatneſs of the Stock, and its long continuance in the ſame 
place, ahd its ability to furniſh the Graff with Sap ſufficient. 
...Graff your Cions on thatfide of the Stock where it may re- 
ceive theleaſt hurt from the South-weſt wind, it being the moſt 
common, and moſt violent that blows in Summer, ſo as the wind 
may blow it to the Stock, and not from it. Regard is here alſo 
tobe had to the ſcituation of 'the Nurſery or place you Graff in. 
©7The: third way of Grafting that is made uſe of, and to be per- Shoulder, or 
formed ſomewhat later than the other , and ſeems to be'of later #*%r4fn- 
invention}, becauſe it is not ſo generally taught and uſed as the 
former, 'is Shoulder or Whip-graffing , and may be done two 
ways. | Firſt, by cutting off the head of the Stock, and ſmooth Fi! 9: 
it as jn Cleft: graffing; then 'cut the Graff from a Knot or Bud 
on one fide; ſloping about an inch and a half long, with a ſhoul- 
dring, but not deep, that'it may reſt on, the top of the Stock. 
The Graff muſt be cut from the ſhouldring ſmooth and even, [lo- 
ping by degrees, that the lower end be thin: place the ſhoulder 
on the head of the Stock, and mark the length of the cut part 
of the Graff, and with your knife cut away ſo much of the * 
Stock as the Graff did cover, ( but not any of the wood of the 
Stock) place-both together, that the cut parts of both may joyn, 
and the Saps unite the one in the other, and binde them: cloſe to- 
gether, and defend them from the Rain with tempered Clay or 
Wax, as before. SHLD LOT « 20450 | «Fat 


The other way of this Whip-oraffins i the” Oraffs and tv ſecond 
chaqty oj / - TR g 1 where X 


Stocks * 


; 114 = | "- F 'ruit -treeg. 


n—_ 


Stacks are of ,an _- ſizg, 'the Stock,.,muſt be .cut FE 
avg from the one fide tothe other ,; and the, Gratf, after > 
Gme. manner from the ge downwards, that the Graff ;may 


ORE Jorp ith the Jocilg in Every, bv aud. lo. binge 00g 
re. 


\ Gag as be | 
The ſpecially t the firſt way) of Whip-g affing are. account» 
NY ECau ON: need.not.! wait the growing of your 
Jools) for Cleft-grafting requires greater Stocks, than thoſe 
ways. 2 his 1 way Raſhes les the Stock and Graff than the o- 
ther. 3, The wound j 3s ſooner healed, and thereby, better-defend- 
ed from. t the it injury of the Weather, which the Cleft-{hock is in- 
ka whe ; 4+ This way 1s more facile, both to be learned and 
periorme 
Graffas þ way of Graffing js by. Approach or AblaQtations 
+... and As ak ped pa than the former w aYs, ,,te.wit, about 
the Sprivg. It is 
2e, wh ere the you intend. to Graff, on, and the 
= rim wm Ka = Gr ſtand ſo near (rok that 


"4a o 


matingry at | &y [mar ene oy ach to £4 wp, 9 and that ths 
Sapy, oy meh 5 lo pn core FORyi wy Or 
ax, as be | 


As ſoon - Job THis the Graft 4 Stock to aiite; ood be 
incorporated together. , in d of the Stocks Cni 
lf on: four SE DB the bin ing, and in Merch 

the remaining ſtub alſo, , and the Cion .or, Graff underneath , a 
cloſe to the Sorel by Jace, thar it Yd ubſiſt by the Stock. naly. — 

. Some uſe tq cus 0 if che head ey the Stock a firſt, and then joyn | 
the Cion thercunto, after the manner, of Shoulder-grafting, dif- 
fering only innot ſeverin ng. the Cipn from its own Stack.: Both 

. ways are.goqd, but the firſt more ſucceſsful. ' |. 

This manner of SoOng is principally. uſed in, ſuch Plants that 
are not apt to take any.other way z, as Oranges, Lemons, Pomgre- 
rats, Vines, Geſſamins, Althea-fi fenten. IT ch like,' By this way 
alſo; may.attempts be madeto. Graff. Trees, of different kinds, one 
on the other, as Fruit-bearing Trees on thoſe that bear not, and 
Flower-trees on Fruit-trees, and ſuch. like. '1-have alſo by this 
inverted the top of a Cion; downwards into the Stock, which 
bath takens, and afterwards cut off the Graff three or four buds 
above : the Stock, which. grew, although bur ſlowly, by means of 
the Sap being forced againſt its uſual Current. 

"Th are the. moſt uſual. ways of Grafting : ſome. other there 
are, but they differ ſolittle fromthe former, and where they dit- 
Gi ic: { miRes for the worſe 3 and therefore not matey the mens 


rey Graffs that are bound, ; you muſt obſerye: to nokia 
i rs CMS Tana injures them, - 5 
* | ere 
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Wheretheir heads are ſo great that they are fubje& tothe vio- 
lence of the Winds, it's goed to preſerve them, by tying a ſtick, 
to the Stock, which may extendto the top of the Graff, to which 
you may binde the Graff, Thefirſt year. the Beſt ———_—— 
are molt in danger; afterwards they rarely ſuffer by the Winds. 

Gratis are alſo ſubjeft to, be injured; by Birds 5"which may' be 
ed. by bindiag, ſome ſma}l; Buſhes abour the tops of: the 
Sto” Fes 4/3 T2 IT 26753 3 3 Th m4", | | 

There is.another way, of, Grafling lately invented, which is by 4 =» wa 4 
taking a Graft or  Spxig, of the Tree you defigne to propagate, ©*P*t- 
and .a ſmall piece -of 'the. Root of another, Tree off the! Flac 
kinde, or: very neat it, and Whip-graft them together, and binde 
them well, and plant this Tree where you intend; it ſhall ſtand; or 
in a Nuzfcry ; which piece of root/will draw ſap, and feed: the 
Graft, as doth the Stock after the other ways... , TL 
© You mult obſerve tounite the-two Bint-ellds- of the Graff and 
Rook and, that the rinde of the Root joyn to the;rinde of the 

rait. Aſt LEG 411 10) ab filut 
By this means the Roots of one; Crab-ſtack or Apple-ſtbck 
will ſerve you for go or. 30 Applesgrafts :/ And in like manner of 
a Cherry, or Merry-ſ{tock; for as many. Cherry-grafts;z and-ſo of 
Pears, Plums, ec.  _;-. * Fn i#-th ; 

Thus. may you allo. raiſe. a, Nurſery. of Fruit-trees inſtead of 
Stocks, by planting them, there z when- they are too ſinall to be 
planted abroad, where. they are ſubject to prejudice. ' i | 
This way, more than aay other, is- beſt for. the raifing of. ten- 
der Trees that will hardly endure the Grafting in the Stock! for 
here they are not expoſed to the jnjuries of Sun, Wind or Rain: 

It is alſo probable, ,that Fruits may be meliorated by Grafting 
them on. Roots of a different kinde, becauſe they are more apt to 
take this way than any other... .,- t 


f 


| The Trees thus Grafted will bear-ſooner , and be more eaſily 
 Dwarfed than any other, becauſe part of the very Graft is with- 
in the ground; which being taken off from a bearing ſprig.'or 
branch, will bloſſom,and bear ſuddenly, in caſe the Root be able 

to maintain it. ' | 
The only Objeftion againſt this way is this , that the young 
Tree grows ſlowly at the firſt, which 1s occaſioned by the ſmal-: 
neſs of the Root that feeds the Graff ; for in all-Trees the Head 
mult attend the encreaſe of the Root, from whence it hath its 


nouriſhment. 175 thr pr ti D4ir, | 
Nevertheleſs this work is eafily.performed; Roots being more 
plentiful than Stocks, and ma in great quantities in"a 


be d 
Iittle time within doors , = then planted yery. eaſily , with a 
lender Dibble in your Nurſery, and will in time infinitely re- 


compence Four , pains. 
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- Inocyl ations 
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Tine and Manner of Jnocul ation, 
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-{ Next tunto-Oraffing ,” Tnoculation rakes place ; by foe pre- 


fadſttate your vxpe y Tnoculated"in the 
fulneſs of the Sap, rately fails. Co Meng 
The Srotks wn which yow nate td Thbeulate, are to be 'of the 


s The time ſor 


d Groaw'tle fironget mid bigpeit end of the 
:"If;Bads be not at'hand, theNtalks containing them tray be car- 
reedznainy. miles; ad kept ewo-or three days , being wrapt in 
freſh and moiſt Leaves and Graſs, to keep them eool.” ff you 
thmirhey' ave lietle witheredilay the Ralks in cold witertwo 
ot thice hours s nit vher; if ally” thing, Will revive them, and 
rhakb! chomooinetlem off theſkacks, 

z1:frunens © Hiviig your Buds nd Inftihencs ready for your work, 95x. 

{or-1nocdlation. a ſharp-pointed Knife or Pen-knife, a Quill cut half swiy, and 
male fluirp and findoth at the thito divide the Bud arid Rinde 
froni the Seal; and Wolter Yarn, or diy Ruhes, Flags, or ſuch 
like;to binde chenowithal't (Then, oo eo 

4 The manner - Onlfotne "(noch Patt of che ſeddk, either near'or farther from 

/ 1rocalation. the ground, according as you intend it, either for a DwarFtree; 
or for the Wall, or a tall Standard, cut the Rinde of the ſtock 
overthwart ; and from the middle thereof, gently (lit the Bark or 
Rindeabout an inch long, is fbrm of a'T , not wounding the 
ſtock; then'nimbly prepare the Bud, by cutting of the eas. and 

| leave 


| = 

Jeore caly the Tail about half an Rich fromthe” Bud ; ts 
i\the Bark on each (ide the' Bud 7 little diſtance From Fae 
-and take away the Batk above and E&low, leavic the Pak, ke 
{an nchabove and below the Byd', and ſharpen OY 6 
Bark below the Bud\ like a Shield or Efcutcheon, t at It hs 
the more eaſfly go down, and unite between the” Var "2nd. the 
ftock : Then with your "Quill take off the bark and | ud Es 
. roully;\that you leavk not” the root" behinde 3".for i c 

hole underithe bud on'tlie inſide; the root is woe , c i a ba 
and prepare another. 'When your bad is reac raiſe the ha 
-the ſtock on each ſide in the fit, (1 end as $ carefully FY 
-can the inner” thin rinde' of the bo T1 With care ee 
ſhield or bud betweerr the bark agd. Ret. thruſting jt Yet 
-until the rop/joyn to the croſs cut; then biiide | it Cloſe th 
your Yarn, &-e. but not on the Butt fe ſelf; 
There is another way of Inoculation { "Y ready than xkiis, Another way 
.and more ſucceſsful , and differs ftoni the formet oy that the * pore 
bark is (lit upwards from the croſs ciit, and the ſki4{d or bud put 
upwards , leaving the lower end longer than may ſerve 3 and 

when it is in its place, crit off that which is ſuperfluous, and joyn 

the bark of the bud to the bark of the ſtock , and binde it as 
before 3 which ſooner and = EOF rakes chan the other, 

as I my (clf have experienced. : ' \ 

I have alſo cut the edges of po bark Gor the bud ſquare, Auto wo: 
and have cut'the bark'of the ſtock Hit to! receive the fame, and 
bounditfaſt; which ſucoecded ell, Abd is the reddicr a 
. more facile. | 
- About three weeks Ora MN Hite after gui Tnoculatidg 
} noted unbinde the mu leſtchebiitding io Sol or And 


When: younnbindethem »yotimay* Aiſberti which are a6 and 
| -bavetaken,and which ner; thegood ippeat Verdant , and well 
coloured, the other appear dead and withered, * 

la 8ferch following cut off the” ſtock three fingers above the 
bud; and thenext year- cut it cloſe, that the bud may cover the 
Rock, as Grafts aſudlly _ 


— 
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Szcr, VI. > cxodiggt Ay 
) Of eng Fruit-trees by the Seetls, Stoke, Nate, 


or Kernels. 


We haveifiven YOu athort Survey of ſuch Fruits asar pa- 
Iparet] by Grafting =nd Tnoculation, ,and the way Ad thod of 
Uromoting the fame. "Now we are to touch oponX woes me faw Jr 
, or Fruits that are raiſed from their own Seed or rel, Fug 
*mondls., Services, W4ll-nuts , and*Filberds. She athers thare 
are, as'Otanges, 'Lemons, and. fuch Uke, not neceflary for our 
Raivdl Theatre 3 therefore 1thatt ay tle to them. 

© Butthe-only know an@beneficial way to propagate the Wall pall-nats2 

aut-tree, 
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Of Fruit-trees. 


Filberds. 


- Almonds. 


nut-tree, is from the Nut 3 which fromthe time of; gatheringof 
them you may keep , and preſerve in Beds of Sand or Eatth:till 
March; and then plant them, if you can, in the places where 
they are to abide 3 for ſo will they proſper exceedingly, and much 
rmore than any removed : but;if you remove any,; be. cautiousof 
cutting the branches or roots, leſt you endanger the Tree. 

Be careful to preſerve the Nuts from Mice ; for if they can 


DS F.20 


come at them, you will ure but few left. Althoughl planted 
Tome hundreds 1n their Husks, and a great. number of them wrap- 
[ped in Clay, yet were all to a very few tranſplanted by the Mice. 
 Filberds alſo may be raiſed from the Nut, and are eaſier ob- 
tained, and carried farther, than the Suckers-or Plants of the 
ſame Tree, and are raiſed and ordered as Wall-nuts are. 
* Tt's the beſt and moſt uſual way alſo to raiſe Almond-trees from 
the ſtone, which muſt be ſex 1n the place they are to abide , not 
ealily growing aftera remove, 


chyſuts, ad © \ Cheſauts and Services are alſo raiſed from the Fruit of them, 


Services. 


Codlings 


by being ſown in your Seminary, and thence removed. 
SECT. VIII. 
oh Of raiſing and propagating Fruit-trees , by 


Layers, Slips, ard: Suckers. 


There are alſo. ſeveral ſorts of Fruits that are to be raiſed with 
more advantage and facility from Layers, Slips or Suckers, than 
From Graffing, Inoculation, or from the Seed ; and ſuch are Cod- 
lings, Gennet-Moyls, Quinces, Filberds,; Vines, Figs, Mulberries, 

Goolberries, Currans and Barberries. - | | 


Th _ The Kentiſh Codling is very eaſily propagated by (lips q 


: ſuckers, and./is of ſo good-a nature as to thrive being ſet ve 
near, that they, make a very ornamental hedge, which will bear. 
' plentifully, and | make a |moſt pleaſant  proſpe&-; the fruit 
whereof, beſides the ordinary way of ſtewing, baking, c*c. being 

very early, makes a delicate Cider for the firſt drinking. 
Theſe Trees ought not to be topt or. plaſhed, as is uſual, they 
rowing tall and handſom , which if topt decay, and grow ſtub- 
by and unpleaſant; neither do they bear fo well. 


cn els. qc uy hb will be propagated by Slips or Cions, 


Dunes. 


Filberds, 


The Vines! 


as is the Codling, but is not ſo apt to grow in a hedge as the 0- 
ther : Both of them bear ſooner, if bed. wt as other Apples arc. 
The manner of raiſing the Quince we have already diſcour- 
ſed, where we treated of raiſing Stocks to Graff on. ''\ / 
Fa. bes ue generally op! ” Suckers from N old Trees, 
and will proſper. very well,'and ſooner come to be Trees, than 
from the Nut RES o 
© Any ſhoat of the laſt year, more eſpecially if a ſhort piece of 
the'former' years growth be cut with it, will grow, being laid a- 
bout afoot or eighteen inches. within the ground long-ways, and 
* not above two or three Buds at moſt out of the ground, row 
. | | the 


—- 


Of. Fruit-Trees, 
the moneth of February, and watred well inthe drought of Sum- 
NET... 2 7; ad 34a abt. 215; ” Y B1IBIXK; OE DEV Fr 4 

4s The Fig-hayicldech Surkers , Which js the uſual way to mul- ri. 
IPLY "© ky | 


: | - » 3 py 2 Wicr M DST TING 3. TELLL CIC 311 } 
| vows nu berry is 2 very difficult Tree to raiſe, and is beſt done 2Mutoric:. 
thus; Cut a Bough off as. big as a mans Arm, aud. euvatin picces 
a yard Jang, or lels.: lay all theſe in. the-ground a. faqti deep, on- 
ly one end, out, of the ground about a hands breadth 3/ let it be 
in fat and giſt, ground, or uſually watred and.afiex. a year: or 
'twadivers yaung Springs may be drawn; yth Roats,and:plant- 
«dat a Lett the old Roots will yetſend gutmiore. . | 
...: Theſe three kinds of Fruits yield ſuch plenty. of Suckers, that Grſtherrc 
you neyer.need doubt of a-fupply. .. oO be pokes, 
.; Bot if. got defire Plants from the ſame, or any-other ſorts of 5 1a tbr 
precions Fruits or Plants, and where you-cannot. obtain Suckers _ of 


from the. R,qats,and where the branches, will notieaſly:take root, 


a a6 


ſeparated from the Tree ,. you may,'obtain'your' delire by 
bet ng own-lome branch ,of the Tre&/to the ground 3 and 
with a'hooked ſtick thruſt into the ground, ſtay the-fame in.its 
lace, and cover the ſame branch with good Earth',; as thick as 
you ſhall think fit, and keep the ſame well watred ;, art you can- 
not bring the branch to the Earth, you,,.may have ſome ..Earthen 
pe BY et, on ſuch like; with a hole in thebottam and faſten 
he ſame tq.the: wall (if againſt a wall) oz on ſome:Poſt or Stake : 
"0 the Sprig or Branch .you intend to,plant through at the hole, 
an Ale. ne with good Earth, and water it oftew/as before : 
Some prick the Rinde that 1s in the Earth full ef 'bdles; that'it 
may.the better iſſue thereout ſmall Rgots z others; adviſe to cus 
away the Bark. -This may be done in-the Spring, from Aterchito 
ay, and the Plant will, be fit to cut off below;:the /Earth rhe 
Winter following. -By this means you may obtain the Plants of 
Vines, Mulberries, or any manner of choice Fruits or Plants. 
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1... Of the Tranſplanting of Trees. 

| The beſt and moſt ſucceſsful time for-the tranſplanting or re- « Th time to 
moving, of Trees (ſuch that ſhed their leaves in the Winter) whe- 747: 
ther they are the young Stocks, or. new Graffed: Frees, or'of 

longer ſtanding , is in the Autumnal Quarter:, when the Trees 

have dqne . growing : about. the end of September you nay be- 

gin; the prime time is about. the middle of 0Fober. : You may 

continue till the Tree begins to bud, if th& weather beapen 

- Be careful in taking up; the Plants,- that requiring great care of 2 Tv! name 

the Remover. See the Roots be left on as much asimay, eſpeci- qo - 
ally the ſpreading Roots , and let the Roots be larger. than' the 
head, the more ways they ſpread the better ; but! you may take: -... 

Away ſuch Roots as run dowuwards ; Alſo take off.the leaves, if 

any, leſt they weaken the Branches by extracting the Sap... 4 
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Of Fruit: trees, 


' moſt facile way to preſerve the metyory of its ſcituaric 
: mark theSouth or North ſide-of the Plant with Oker, Chalk, or 


thrive and proſper, becauſe he ſuffers leſs injury by the, removal 
.. than an er or greater Tree : reef don an Jo 


The younger-and leffer the Tree'is, the 'more likely he is fo 


ung T1 

will ſoon overtake another planted with larger Trees'at'the Gile 

time; | | ai bon 00 02 2h SR To Pe en hog 
\ Plant not'too deep, for the Over-turf is always richer than the 


next Mould: 'And in ſiich places where'the Land'is Clayiſh', 6- 
| re-moi, or pen zlant'as near the Surface as' you can, or a- ' 
e it, and raiſe the Path - about the Tree, rather than 


the 
Tree in'the wet'or'Clay.” 'The ſame Rile obſerve th Gravelly'or 
Chalky Land, for the Roots willſcek their way downwards, but 
rarely upwards: That Fhave known Trees planted too deep pine 
away, and come to nothing. - This Rule' obſerved , many places 
may be made'fruitful Orchards that now are judged impoſlible, 
or not worth ones while.” | 
Inthe'tranſplanting'of your young Trees , you may Prune as 
well the branches as the roots, taking away the tops af the bran- 
ches of Apples and Pears, but not of Plums , Cherries, nor of 
- Wall-wuts. $7 a 
The Coaſt alſo is neceſſary to be obſerved, eſpecially if the = 
-Tree be of any conſiderable bigneſs, that the ſame ſide ax droge 


: South that was South before , the' Tree will thrive the better : 


in ſmall Trees it be not much obſerved, yet it might 
prove none of the leaſt helps to its growth and thriving. The 
| on, is to 

fuch like; before o_ removeit. © ' 


: Itis nota check to a Plant,to be removed out of a warm 
Nurſery into'the open'Field , where the Northera and Eaſtern 


- Winds predominate; or its ſhelter to be removed, as by the cut- 


a down of Hedges, and other Trees that formerly defended 
them. - Fat ; oC TAE CPITTICN! 

It is alſo very neceffary tobe obſerved, that the ground into 
which ”_ plant your Tree be of a higher and richer Mould than 
from whence yu removed it, if youexpett your Tree to thrive ; 
the change of Soyls or Paſtures, from the worſer to the better, 
being of very high concernment for the improvement and .ad- 

- yance of all. Vegetables and Animals. © 
Theſe, and ſeveral other the like Obſervations, if they can be 
obſerved, will much advantage the growth of your Tree for the 
. firſt year or:two; but if place and tume, and other accidents will 
. not admit thereof, in a ſhort time the Plant may by the care 
and diligence of the Planter, overcome” thoſe inconyeniencies or 


obſtrutions. 


 - +; Let notthe Ground wherein you 'plant Apples be 'too much 


of Trees. 


enriched with Dung , they requiring rather a vulgar and ordi- 


- OIIINGS 007 g-4nelh 
3 the di axce- According to the nature or + woe . of your ground or Trees 
;;:may the diſtance bez; but the uſual diſta 


nce, and moſt convenient 


for Apple-trees or Pear-trees for an Orchard , may be'from twen- 
dT ty 
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ty to thirty foot, if youex : the benefit of the Land, under anc 

between ther, cither fot tals of Tiloge, or thar nap ire 

in your Fields or Paſtures; then fro thirty tq tix | wal 
"are; thi" rhidre be 


(4 
Fruit are much the better, 'and the Trees proſper the better al- 
ſo : And if they are too near together, the ground is for the moſt 


part of no advantage under them , neither do the Trees thrive 
ſo well, .nor,are ſo fertil. | 


planted abot 


fo pread 4p aft than any other Fruit ;'next to' thit 'the 
then the 


7. 


a\ 


ſtance, that the branches may not intangle the onen the other;: 
of b9 O VIEW? 


T1: RE199GL Sd O! 
- Codlings ,” Cherries , Plums , &-tnay be planred'to make 

Shbther :" the 
atice, the' 
more Fruit will they bear, but not ſof6on a hedge.' 0 


If you defigne to fill your Plat of "Ground with all "ſorts 'of 


. Fraits for yori greateſt' advantage, then plant- ſeveral, Rows of 
Apples and Pear-trees at a convenient diſtance 1n each Row, but 

the Rows of #7 farther diſtance each" from the' other; 'and thei 
\ . about ten. or fifteen foot on each {ide 'the Rows of the greater 
Trees, plant'a'Row of Cherries, Pltims, -or' fuch like Trees, of 
lefler ſtature or growth, and nearer together than the 'Apple or 
Pear-tregs; Next unto them als, at a convenient diſtarice, a Row 
of Filberds ;*and-next unto them Gooſberries, Ciitrans, 'Rasber« 
ries, or ſuch Jike ſmall Fruit,” leaving only a Walkbetween the 


leffer Trecs : For by this means will the'whole grovtid -be ſup- 


plied ; 'an4by that time that the greater'Trees aregrown to any 
competent Navire, the ha will be decayed-, har ke greater 
Trees. may have the ſole-Predominancy. VE 

_ But the'moſt' compleat order in the planting of ai Orchard of 
the larger Fruit-trees, is that which they term the' ©x#72cimax, by 
planting' them at an equal diſtance every way, only with'this ob- 
ſervation; that every Tree of the ſecond Row may ſtarid againſt 
the middle" of the ſpace of the firſt , in the third againſt the ſpace 
of the ſecond, and ſo throughout 3 which 'makes it appear plea- 
ling to the eye, in' what part of the Orchard-ſoever you and. * 


a : v 


"In planting of Trees obſerve this Rule, ' that if the crooked- * . 


X -.' neſs 


oe oc Vedi eo gt @ws . A AtÞcwococoKd ks .- DG accwromfl rad... ttt odd — 
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El a. Of the Pruning of Trees, 
ot cOncReRth very. much to the proof and growth of a Tree 
to inj | 

Js The pruning 
of young Trees. 


2 Of Wall- 
trees. 


3 1hepraning The greater Trees in your Gardens, Orchards , Fields, ec. 
of ola Ti:s. ray. be prunedin OFoher, November, or thenceforward, to the 
riſing of the Sap. Obſerve to cut away ſuperfluous branches, ſuch 
as'crols;one the! ather, as grow too thick, or that offend any other 
Tree or place, or that arg broken , bruiſed, or decaying; the - 
Free will:be . the better preſerved , and the remaining branches 

will yield the greater.increaſe. _ | 
Other ob/erva- In Praning of Trees, eſpecially the Wall-tree , be ſureto leave 
eb ee the-'ſmall 4 that are thort and knitted to bloſſom the ſuc- 
'  . ending years for you may obſerve, that moſt Aprecocks,Peaches, 
| Plums, 


tl. 
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Plums, Cherries, &-c. hang on thoſe Sprigs., being uſually. of two 
 yearsgrowth:; Theſ are therefore to-be carefully nouril 
not cut off, as is uſual, to beautifie the Tree. Ry this very « 
exign. your Walls ſhall befall of Fruit ,. when your Neigh 
ave but \few,/ | VT Te Waco eÞ 
Ta, Wall-fruit cut off all groſs.ſhoots , however fair they ſeem 
to the eye, that will not. without much bending be well. placed 
tothe Wall ;, for if any branch happen to be, wreathed or brui- 
ſed in the bending or turning (which you may not calily per- 
ceive) although. it: doth grow and proſper for the preſent ,: yet 
it will decay intime; the Sap .or Gum will alſo ſpew out in " 
place. By neglkett of this Obſervation, many ſeeming fair Trees 
decay in ſeveral parts, when the Husbandman. is ignorant of the 
cauſe. 6rd; . | | $6 Grd 
In reong the Vine, leave ſome new branches every.year, and ]. 
takeaway, (if too many) ſome of the old ; which mnch advan- 
the;Tree, and encreaſeth its fruit. . _. SA, 
'hen you; cut your Vine, leave two knots, and-cut at the 
nextinterval 3 for uſually the two Buds yields a bunch of Omg. 


. 


- 


I have obſerved .Vines thus pruned to bear many fair bunches, 
when cut cloſe, as uſually is done for Beauty ſake ( which by the 
Husbandman..is not in this caſe to be regarded) the. Tree hath 
eo OOO 3 OTE LOS En 

. When you cut any Pithy Tree, the Vine. eſpecially, - make 
- Your Lance, if the Sprig be upright, on the North-ſide ;; if flo- 
ping, then make your Lance under, or on one fide, that.the wet 
or:Rainlodge not on it, nor decay the Pith, which uſually dam- 


nihies the next Bud, and ſometimes more, -. . 
£3 SN KITS} * 2-6. he 4 
+» Other neceſſary Obſervations about Fruit-trees. 


_ _  Wherethe ground is ſhallow, or lieth near Gravel, Clay, Stone ! «for raiſing 
of. Chalk, or-near the Water, take the top of one-half of the 7 *©* 
ſame Land-,. and lay it on the other in, Ridges, abating the inter- 
vals like unto Walks ; and plant the Trees on the midſt of the 
Ridges by which means they will have double the quantity of 
Ezrth toroot in that they had before, and the Walks 'or Inter- 
vals preſerve the Ridges from ſuperfluous moifture. 'It hath been 
fonnd an approved Remedy in dry ſhallow Land , as well as in 
low-wet 'Land. p | | | 
Tt hath been obſerved , that Pear-trees will thrive and. proſper Prar-rrees. 
in cold, moiſt, hungry, ſtony, and gravelly Land , where Apples 
will.not bear ſo well. irerpl trol of TRY M 
The Roots, of ſuch Trees that thrive not, nor. bear'well, may 2 0 the order- 
be laid open about Noveapher, and if the ground be poor and #% '7t ws 
buogr ,: then towards the Spring apply good fat Mould there- ” 
to.3 but if the ground be oyer-fat and rich, that the Tree ſpends 
_ ſelf in Branches and Leives with little Fruit, then apply tothe 
$7G2n4* XN 2 - R 
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$ Alteration 
of ground, 


4 Defending 
Trees from 
Winds. 


wallant-tree: 


p#plar, G 


* \Lime- tree. 


. q . 
. , PIT * © "OS AUT 1s aan 


Roots, Aſhes or Lithe, or any of the Compoſts that are ſalt, hot 
en} Sa —3s with the'Earth, which contajn more of' fertifity 
than ; Ap | i | | |; 


Ao laying ftore of any manner of Vegetables all the Suminer 
about the roots of Fruit-trees, to kill the Graſs and Weeds pou 
ing about the Tree, it keeps the ground moiſt and cool, and” adds 
much, odio fra ity of the Tree, and isthe beſt 
Natural Remedy agaifiſt the Mofs ; fo that it lye not top near the 
Tree, to decay the Bark thereof. - | eto 

Digging or Ploughing about the Roots of Fruit-trees , adds 
nach t6 their fertility, and preventsthe Mos in moſt Trees. | * 

' Staes faid inheaps about the Roots, preſerves them cool and 
moiſt in the Summer, and warm in Winter; and is of great uſe 
and concernment to the fertility and adyance of the growth of 
Fruit-trees. | OR ek 

The ground wherein you plant your Fruit-trees, if you findeit. 
not ſuitable tothe Nature of the Tree , may be ſeveral ways al- 
tered az before: and by the applying of , Clay, or Sand, 
of adivets Nature from the ground where the Tree prom 
' If your Orchard or Garden he not naturally well tcituate, and 

efended from the injurious winds by Hills or Woods ; or that 

ings, Barns, Walls, or ſach like, are not conyenjently ſcitu- 
ate near to preſerve it, it is of advantage to raiſe a -- 
tua] , laſting , and pleaſant ſhelter, by planting a chiolear 
Thorn-hedpe about the ſame «bo time , or in that Year you 
firft plant 'ypur Orchard or Garden, which will grow in a few 
years toa conſiderable height , and very nnich break the cold 
winds, and preſerve the ſmaller and lower part of the-greater 
Trees, in their bloſſoming and kerning time, from the mi pping 
winds : But for that, that the principalleſt parts of the greater 
Trees exceed the Summity of the White-thorn, the Wallnut-tree 
raiſed in time on the borders or naked ſides of the Orchard or 
Garden , and if you can on the out-fides of the Fences, will 
prove a Noble and profitable defence from the furious winds. 

Tf you regard not the Fruit or profit, ſo much as the pleaſure 
andfaddenxiſe of ſuch a defence, that which is moſt facile and 
expeditious to be. raiſed 'is the Poplar , which may be planted | 
near together, 'and ten or fifteen foot in height the firlt year, 
which will prove and thrive wonderfully, eſpecially if the ground 
be any whit inelineable to moiſture. | 

- Or the Lime-tree, if you can conveniently obtain them, make 
a cloſe and ſecure defence from the winds, and of all other is the 
moſt odoriferous, regular, and delicious verdant' pale to a Gar- 
den ar Orchard. The Sycamore, and the Elm alfo are not to be 
rejected, only the Elm hath anill name , as being ſubjet to raiſe 
or atteaft 'Blights ©  ' £79 41007. 

At thexemoyal of Trexs, the trimmings of the roots planted, 
or rather-buried in the prog within a quarter of an inch, or lit- 

' more of the level of the B 


ral a Gp jerel of Yr eg. wit egaee auld grow yo he very 


£ | Pigeons 
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Pigeons dung,' or the dung of Poultry, or any Fowl, b of s "ns 
Nt vr mug} 7 Nature , hath mae Foie les bore be Pate rns 
be the Soyl moſt conducing to fertility” for Frait-tives, elpecially | 
incold:grounds. - 12 arr? ; Ayo! 1:55: 1bbs. 

. It. 2s. uſual to fele& aſp1 


piring Trees, and to expe the Gate 7 wich: « 
Trees ( becauſe taller ) and better and wore Fruit, than thoſe 7** 
that are low. 'Tis true, the more'remote the branches are om 
the Earth, the leſs are they ſubjeR to the injuries of Cattel ,'6x 
: But the lower the Tree brancheth it ſelf and ſpreads, the fairer 
| and ſooner will it attain to be a Tree, and the greater burilien 
will it bear of Fruit, and thoſe better and larger. The Tree 
and Fruit will alſo be lefs obvions to the furious witids , which 
make havock moſt hn of a great part of our ſtock ; and in 
the Spring the new-kerned Fruit will be more within the ſhelter 
of the Natural or Artificial Securities from the nipping cold 
morning Breeſe ; and the Fruit , when ripe and apt to fall, will 
not receive ſo great injury from the oaks Af as from the aſpiring 
Tree. on _—_ char om As the tall Tree is not: for your'ad- 
vantage; ſo the Tree that's too low is not for Our CON VERIEACY. 7 
I aimrnot atExtremes, / 1903 «why 

Innany places Fruit-trees are much injured by Mov; it rat 
grows on Trees , where the ground 1s yearly digged, 
or.otherwiſe preſerved from Graſs or Weeds, as we noted befdbre. 
If the cold, moiſt, or barren nature of the ground be the cane, 
then reifie the ſame, as before. After Rain you may ſcrape off 
the Moſs with a knife, or rub it off with a Hair-cloth. + 
. If. the Tree be Bark-bound, and thrive riot well, with a knife 24-50. 
yau' may: flit the Bark down the body: of the Tree in 4prit or 
May , and it will cure it. 70! 

If - the Cleft where the Free was grafted, or any ether wound- carte. 
ed place be negle&ed, the Rain is apt to ingender the Canker : 
the cure is difficult, if too far gone. There are many Jury 
ons for the cure of it z but if the cutting off of the Canker or 
cankered branches will not cure it, and the Tree be much m- 
feged with-it, the beſt ways to place a better imthe roon, 

Some Trees are hurt with ſmall Worms that breed berween #»rn is tbe 

the bark and wood, which makesthe bark ſivell : cut away part *" 
of the bark, and waſh with Urine and Cow-dung. 
Strong or hot dung js not good for Fruit-trees ; but after It 1s $9! for Trees. 
rhroughly rotten andcold, it may be mixed in cold'groundswith 
ſaccef, but. rich or warm Land. Any dirt or foyl! ehat lies in 
ſtreets or high-ways, where it may be had, is belt, eſpecially for 
the Apple-tree, | | 

Commonly Husbandmen apply Soyl, Fern, ec. to the ſtems of 10 + «7's 
their Trecsz- and if they dig ts apply it , it is uſually\near the 597 977%: 
body of the Tree , which will not anfwer the tronble'; for: the 
Roots 'thar feed the Tree , ſpread far fromthe Trunk or Stem: 
therefore the ſoy] that is to be applied ſhould be laid at a eon- 
ventent: diſtance proportionable to the ſpreading of _— 

2 whereln 


wt * 


8 Diſcaſes of 
. Trees. 
Moſs, 
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wherein the long ſtanding of the Tree is to be conſidered, dig- 
ging about, the roots of Trees ſhould alſo; be uſed accordingly. 

"on ating of Trees, it's uſual.to apply good Mould, orother 
additional ſoy}, to fill up the Foſs after the placing /the| Tree; 


. - which-conduceth not ſo much:to the proſperity of the Plant, as 


s By Cider. 


Cider-ſrutts. 


beſt Freach-Wines ; And for the advantage of planting 't 


' to place the better Mould' or ſoy! in the bottom of the Foſs, and 


hen' plant your-Tree on it,, ſpreading its roots over the. | 
Gy 4 for 4 get of Plants as herons. tend eFilvers, 1:7 
e-ways, as the branches ſpread and advance upwards : So that 
the ſoyl that lies above the roots, only yieltls ſome fatneſs which 
the Rain waſheth down unto them; but the ſoy! that is under, the 
roots flouriſh in it: The difference, in this caſe, may at any time 
be ſeaſibly perceived by the experienced. 


SECT. XIL.. 


ow EE Of 'the aſe and benefit of Fruits. 


.'' Not any. of the afore-mentioned Fruits , but are very plea- 
fant, neceſſary, and: profitable to many of our Engliſh Palats and 
Purſes; the moſt of them being a familiar food to the Noble 


- and Ignoble.; Theſe extend their vertue alſo to the cure of many 


infirmuties or difeaſes, being judiciouſly applied. ' 


# . % 


_ But overand above their uſe for food , for pleaſure, and. for 


Phyſfick , to be: converted into ſo: many ſeveral ſorts of curious, 
pleaſant, palatable; and laſting Liquors, '1s not the leaſt of the be- 


- nefits accrewing: unto the Husbandman . from the diverſity of 


Fruits by Ro ___— Next unto Wine ( whereof we treat 
notin-this place) Cider is eſteemed the moſt pleaſant natural Li- 
quor our Engliſh Fruits afford. a, Z 
Several are the ways uſed in making this excellent-Liquor, and 
thar according to the skill of. the Operator, ang divers kinds of 
the Fruit whereof it is made. - 
. Cider-fruits may beredneed into 'two: ſorts: or kinds 3/ either 
the wilde, harſh, and comman. Apple, growing 1n great plenty in 
Hereford, Worceſter, and Glauceſterſbive.; and in ſeveraliother ad- 
jacent places:in the fields and hedg-rows, and:planted lin ſeveral 


' other places of Exgland for. Cider only.,/not ar all tempting the 


Palate of the Thzef, nor requiring the charge and trouble of the 
more reſcryed-incloſures, | - 1-2 2004/3700 10- 254 
Orthe more' curious, Table-fruirs, as the Pippin, Pearmain,ehc. 
which are by many preferred to. make the beſt Cider, as having 
in them a more: Cordial and pleaſant Juice than other Apples. 
For the former , the beſtſorts for Cider are found tobe the 
\Red-ſtreak,, the White-Muſt, and the Green-Mnſt , the Gennet- 
Mot, Eliots,' Stocken- Apple, Summer-Fillet; Winter-Fillet, &c. 
-:| 7 28 greater pait of them being meerly:iavage , andiſo harſh, 
poniaunt ctl will cat them , yet yielding a moſt plentiful, 
ſmart, and winy Liquor , comparable; -or rather rags, I 


” « 


19! they 
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they claim a preference” before Pippins, .or any 'other' of 'our 
pleafant-Garden-frnits, eſpecially the Red freak, which Mr.Eve- 
Ti» t6 highly commends,as at three yeaty graftivg to'g ® fa bro 
hopes , atidJaſt almoſt at hundred years \ #d Will bear'ss' much 
Fruir at ten years, ffs ff Pearmain! dt ES ii, 
Liquce more cathy divides Bom che Pap ofthe AJ. tht i 
iquor mote eaſily divides from the Pulp' of t «. "thin 
Reps bb ans ns Dana 
| Some obſexye,the more of red any Apple'hath in hisrinde;rhe 
better for Cider ; the paler , the world No ſweer Apple'that 
hath a toitghrinde, is bad for Cider. © © Po, 
| Chet III Fogurey fall maturity , e&'re they be taken from ain o 
the Trees: And after they are gathered { which is to be done cidr- 
with as thuch'caution as may be, to preſerye them from bruiſes) ir 
very much'conduces to the goodneſs and laſting of the Cider, to 
let themlye a week or two on heaps. out of the Rain and : 
rlicharſheratid more folid the Fruit is, the longer may they lye ; 
the more” mellow and pulpy, the leſs ' time. This 'niakes | $Y 
ſeat forth their Aqueous Fiomidi , injurious to the,Cider, and 
matureth the Jaice remaining , and digefteth it mor6 than if on- 
the Tree, or'in the Veſſel: But it's oenhable they will yield more ; 
from the Tree than ſo kept, but not ſo $4 5 oa | 
Such thatare Wind-falls, bruiſed, or aty ways injuted, or un- 
ripe fruit, divide from the ſound and mature, Tt's better to make 
twoforts of Cider, the one 800d, the other bad, ta Oy bad. 
Take away all ſtalks, leaves, and rotten Apples 'the ftalks and 
= hs Ill caſte to the Cider, the rotten Apples makes it 
Ea .. EY | | a gs * 
Let ſtich"that are through caſualty, vt otherwiſe fallen from the 
Trees before their full time of maturity, be kept ro the full rime, 
elſe will notthe Cider bz worth the drinking. 3 3d 
About twenty, or twenty two buſhels of good Cider-Apples 
from the Tree, will make a Hog ſbead of Cider after they have 
lain a while in heaps to mellow, about twenty five buſhels will 
make a Hog ſhead. rr i Ws 
Then either grinde them' in a Horfe-mill, like as Tariners 
jriode their Bark, or beat them with Beaters in a Trough of 
00d, rather than of Stone ; the more they are ground or bea- 
ten, the better. | Fe RE 
After the grinding it ſhould be preſt , either being Artificial- 
ly made up with Straw, in form of a Cheeſe , as the experienced 
Country-man may direct you ; or in a Hair-bag (the more ordi- 
hary way for fmall quantities ) and ſo committed to the Preſs ; 
of _— there are ſeveral forts, but the Screw-preſs is to be pre- 
terred. | 
After it's preſt, ſtrain it, and put it into the Veſſel, and place it 
wherein't may ſtand to jerment, allowing but a ſnail Fez#-bole, 
left the ſpirits waſte : Fill not the Veſſel quite till it hath done 
working ; then fill the Veſſel of the ſame kept for that putpoſe, 
and ſtop it well, only with caution at the firſt, leſt it break the 
Veſlel. | | The 
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It, wy he ſs whereof 
.broader. atthe one 


FRO BAY 


If you, ntenda mixtute of water with your Cider , let it be 
done m'the grinding , 'and jt will better incorporate withthe 


Its Proferyatien , Others .will not 3 therefore be, nat, over-haſty 
: Fit tog much at once , till you underſtand the nature of your 
" Same adviſe, that before it be preſt, the Liquor and Myſt ſhould 
"for four ang twenty hours ferment together in a Vat for that. pux- 
; poſe cloſe coyered, which is ſaid to enrich the Liquor... | 
other Cider» .,, The other ſorts of Fruits for the making of Cider, are the Pip 
Fraits. * pin, Pearmy in, Gillifloyer, &-c. by many preferred;. with whom 
we may rank all ſorts of Summer-Apples, as the: Kentiſh Codling, 
 Marigolds, all other forts of Pippins and Pearmains, &Cc. 
_ ... Which after they are through ripe, and laid on; heapsto. ſweat 


% 


#*3:©® ? 


pitate or fall tothe bottgm ,; which otherwiſe would have preju- 
_ diced the C:der by an over; fermentation;, , and have made it Hat 
f  AGCIONER: i... .. pr gs | 
Then ata Tap, three or four inches from the bottom of the 
Yar, draw forth the Cider, and Tun it up, whetein js yet a ſuffici- 
ent quantity, of that ,groſs Lee or Feces to cauſe Fermentation ; 
© the want of the right underſtanding whereof, is one. of the main 
| Sorts of Pear 
| - 


. o 
F; 


cauſes of ſomuch bad Cider throughout England. . 


5 - 
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2. Of the making of Perry. 


5; Non, opnis fert omnia tes. Tn ſome places Pezrs will thrive 
Where Apples will not 3 the Trees are larger, and hear greater 
quantities than Apple-trees. In Worceſterſhire they have great 
plenty of Pears for Perry 3 and alſo in the adjacent. Countries: 
"The belt-for Perry are ſich that are not-firto be eaten ;, © harſh, 
| that Swine-will not eat, nay hardly Imell to them ; the fitter to 

| | be planted. in Hedg-rows , &c. The Bosbury-Pear., the Horſe- 

| | ' Pear, the Bareland-Pear, and the Choa&Pear , are ſuch that bcar 
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the name of-the beſt Pears for Perry ; the redder they are, the _ © 
more to be preferred. | "Wt | : | 
Pears are to be fully mature e're they be. grownd , and let lye Makin of 

on heaps as the' Apples. © | abut Perry. 

Crabs and Peers grownd together , make an excellent Liquor 3 
the Crabs helping to preſerve the Perry, ' + + 

The method of making Perry differeth not from that of Cider. 


3. Some Obſervations concerning Cider. 


Thick Cider may by a ſecond Fermentation be made good and 
clear ; but Acid Cider is rarely recovered; .- 

Wheat unground, about a Gallon to a Hogſhead, or Lever or | 
Muſtard ground with Cider, or much better with $ack, a pint to 
a Hogfhead, ts uſed either to preſerve or recover Cider that's in 

danger of ſpoiling. - | ity 

Ginger accelerateth the Maturation of the Cider; giveth it a 
- more brisky Spirit, helpeth Fermentation, and promoteth its, du- 
ration. . , | ; 31 

New Vellels affe& the Cider with an ill favour, and deep co- 
lour; therefoteif you.cannot obtain Wine-Cask; which are the 
beſt , 'nor yet can ſeaſon your own with Beer, or other Drinks, 
then ſcald it with water , wherein a good quantity of Apple- 
Poance hath heen boiled. F, 

If the:Veſſel be tainted, then boil an ounce of Pepper-in water, 
_ to;;fill the Veſſel ; and let it ſtand therein two or three 

S, f ; 
Or take ſome quick Lime and put in the Veſſel, which ſlacken 
with water: cloſe ſtop it, and tumble it up and down ; till the 
Commotian ceaſe. ; 

Twoor three Eggs put into a Hogſhead of Cider that's ſharp, 
- ſometimes lenifies 1t : Two 'or three rotten. Apples will clari 
thick Cider. | | BT ; | 

The mildnel(s and temperature of the weather is of much con- 
cernment in the Fermentation of Cider. '# | 

Boil Ciderimmediately after the Preſs, before Fermentation. 

. Wheaten-Bran caſt in after Fermentation, thickens the Coat or 
Cream, and much conduceth to its preſervation. | 

The Cider that runs from the groxzd, or beaten Apples, before 
they are in the Preſs, is much to be preferred. 

Let the Veſſel not be quite full, that there may be'room for the 
Cider to gather a head or Cream. + - | | 

Pearmains make but ſmall Cider of themſelves. EOS 

Botling is the only way: to preſerve Cider long : It may be zuling of 
botled two or three days after it is well ſetled, and before it hath £4: 

\ © throughly fermented; or you may bottle it in Afzrch following, 
which is the belt time, .. | FIR Bs 12 WF 

Bottles may be kept all the Summer tn cold Fountains , or in 
Cellars, in, Sand : If they are well Corked and-bound; they nay 
be kept many years in cold places 3 the longer the better, if the - 
Cider be good, — After ' 
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©" Aker Cider hath been botled a week, (if New Cider , elſe at 


the time of botling ) you may put into each bottle a picce of 
white Siigar as. big as a Nutmeg ; this will make it brisk. ; 

If your bottles be in danger of the Froſt ,. coverthem with 
ſtraw : about April ſet them in Sand, of in a Fountain. 

It is not the beſt way to | fo or beat Apples in'Stone- 
troughs, becauſe it bruiſes the kernels and tails of the, Fruit too 
much, which gives an ill ſavour to the Cider; but beaten or 
ground in wooden-troughs, frees it from that quality. 

After your Apples are beaten or ground, it's the beſt way to 
let them ſtand a day or two before you preſs them ; for the Ci- 
der doth a little ferment and maturate in the Pulp, and obtains a 
better colour, than if immediately preſſed. 

Aﬀer they are preſſed, it's gvod to let the Cider ſtand in a 
Vat covered, to ferment aday and night, before you Tun it up 
and then draw it from the Vat by a Tap, about two inches from 
the bottom, or more , according to diſcretion, leaving the Feces 
behinde 4 which will not be loſt, if you put it upon the Chaſff ; 
for then it meliorates your Pur, or Water-Cider, if you make 
"When your Cider is Tunn'd into the Barrel where you in- 
tend to keep it, leave ſome ſmall vent open for ſeveral days, un- 
til its wilde fpirit be ſpent 5 which will otherwiſe break the Bar- 
rel, or finde ſome vent that will always abide open (though but 
ſmall) to'the ruine of your Cider. Many have ſpoiled their Ci- 
derby this only neglect, and never apprehended the cauſe there- 
of ;. which when ſtopt cloſe, after this wilde ſpirit is ſpent (al- 
though ſeemingly flattiſh.at firſt) will ifprove ,' and become 
brisk and pleaſant Cider in a little time. Ra 

If Cider prove thick or ſowriſh, bruiſe a few Apples, and put 
in at the Bung of your Barrel, and it will beget a new Fermen- 
tation, and very much mend your Cider, fo that in a few days 
after you draw it off into another Veſſel. | | 

If Cider be only a little fowriſh, or drawn off in another Veſ- 
ſel, the way to correct or preſerve it, is to put about a Gallon 
of Wheat (blaunch'd is beſt) to a Hogſhead of Cider 3 and ſo, 
according \to/that proportion , to a greater or lefler quantity, 
which will as well amendas preſerve it. | 

Tf Ciderhath any ill ſavour or taſte from the Veſſel, or any 
other cauſe, a little Muſtard-ſeed ' ground with fome of the Ci- 
der, andput'to it, will help ir. 

Mixture of Fruit is of great advantage to your Cider : the 
meaneſt Apples mixt make as' good Cider, as the beſt alone; al- 


- ways/obſerving, that they be of equal ripeneſs, except the Red- 


ireak, and forme few celebrated Cider-Apples. 


4. Of th: Wines or Juices of other Fruits. 


$5 e 40447! £4 3 4; 4 44 z | "Y 
-.It Cherritowerein ſo-greatplenty that the Markets would not 
take them off! at a good' rate, they would become very benefi- 
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cial to be converted into Wine, which they would yield in great 
quantity, very. pleaſant and refreſhing ; and a finer, cooler, .and 
more natural Summer-drink than Wine. It may alſo be made to 
keep long : Some hath been, kept a whole year, and very good. 
Although it may not prove ſo brisk, clear, and curious a drink vin: of Plans. 
as Cherry-wize., yet where'Plums are tt great plenty. (they, bein 
Trees eaſily propagated Ja vey 200d Wihe md £ mad | of 
them 3 according to-the-great diverſity of this ſort of Fruit, you 
muſt expe& diyers Liquors 'to proceed \from them. _ The black 
tawny. Plum is eſteemed the beſt. mm; ON 
This Fruit yields a good Wine, being prepare by, a skilful 4tbern-vine 
hand ; the natural Juice ſerves, and is of excellent uſe to add a 
tmaCture to other paler Wines or Liquors. 


——c 


i 


England yields not a Fruit whereof can be made a more plea- xaber-vine. 

fant drink, or rather Wine, than of this hamble Fruits if com; 

pore d with other Wines or drinks, it animates them with'ſo 

high a fragrant favour and guſt, that it tempts the moſt curious 

EET oC Ct ford nk, 

** The juice of this Fruit, boiled with a proportionable additi- int o cwr- 

on of water and Sugar, makes a very pleaſant Wine to the eye ''" 

and taſte , it being duly fermented and botled. A great quanti- 

' ty of this Fruit may alſo be raiſed ina little bw, i and in a 
Ss... | | | | 

' Of thee Juice of .Gooſberries extrafted in it's due time , and Goyeherry- 

mixed with water and Sogar, is prepared a very pleaſant cooling 

Repaſt. This: Fruit is eaſily propagated, and yields much Li- 

quor : It's uſually madeunboiled, Pocanes it contracts a brown 

colour in the boiling. Np EN 

| As for any other Liquors, Preſervations, or Conſervations of 

theſe or any other Fruits, I leave you to the many Tracts pub- 

liſhed already on that Subject. 
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of Garden-Tillage. 


The aduant age 
of Garden-Iil- 
lage in general. 


CHAP. VIIE. 


Of fach Tillage , Herbs, Roots and Fruits, that 
are uſually planted and propagated in Gar- 
dens and Garden-grounds, euther for neceſſary 
Food, Vſe, or Advantage. 


Olt of theſe ſeveral ſorts of 77//age , whereof we are now 
M to treat in this Chapter ,. will raiſe unto the Induſtrious 
usbandman an extraordinary advantage, and are not to be 
efteemed amongſt the Jeaft of Improvements; for each ſort be- 
ing properly planted in ſuch ground they moſt naturally delight 
in, and being well Husbandried, and judicioully ordered , pro» 
ducean incredible advantage. 

But think not this. ſtrange , that common and well-known 
Plants, that are ſo natural to our Engliſh Soyl, ſhould prove ſo 
beneficial 3 it is for noother cauſe, than that ſome men are more 
Induſtrious and Ingenious than others : For theſe Garden-plants 
hex not without great labour, care and skill ; and beſides, are 

;bject more than others to the injuries of unſeaſonable weather. 
Neither of which the 1lothful or ignorant Husbandman can away 
with ; affeQting only ſuch things that will grow with leaſt toy], 
hazard, or expence, though they feed on bread and water, when 
the diligent and induſtrious Adventurer hves like a petty Prince 
on the fruit of his Jabours and expettation, which ſutficiently 
repays his expence and hazard. It is hard to finde any Trade, 
Occupation, or Imployment, that a man may preſume on a large 


and Noble Requital of his time, coſt or induſtry, but it is hazard- 


ous, eſpecially to ſuch that attempt the ſame without a ſpecial af- 
feftation thereunto, or skill therein. 


Nil tam difficile eſt quod non Solertia vincet. 


So this Art and Imployment of Planting, Propagating and En- 
crealing of Hops, Saffron, Liquorice, Cubbage, Onions, and other 
Garden-Commodities, being caſual, and more ſubje& to the in- 
juries of the weather than commonly Corn or Graſs is, makes it 
ſo much neglected; for one bad Crop ; or bad year for any of 
them, ſhall more diſcourage a Countryman from a Plantation 
thereof, than five good Crops , though never ſo profitable and 
advantagious ſhall incourage : Ignorant and felf-willed men are 
naturally ſo prone to raiſe Objections, on purpoſe to deter them- 
ſelves and others from any thing whatſoever that's either plea- 
{ant or profitable. . | 

But we hope better of the Ingenious , that they will ſet to 

| - their 
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their helping hand to promote this uſeful and neceffary Av?, and 
thereby #8 provoking Preſident to their ignotant Neigh- 
bours, that our Laud may be a Land of Plenty, that it may fuper- 
abound with neceſlaries, and rather” afford a qo by . 
Neighbours, than expett it from them , as weare inforced to do 
in ſeveral ſorts of thoſe things we treat of in this Book : Thoſe 
of our own growth alſo far exceeding that we have abroad; 
_ which mconveniencies and diſadvantages nothing can better pre- 
vent, than our own Induſtry and Ingenuity. 7 
Beſides, moſtof this Garden-Tillage is of late years become a 
more general Food than formerly it was: Scarce a Table well 
furniſhe, without ſome diſhes of choice Roots or Herbsz and it 
1s not only pleafant to the rich, but good for the poor bouring 
man; many, where plenty is , feeding for the moſt part on Til- 
age, whit hath occaſioned that great encreaſe of Gardens and 
P in-moſt of the Southern parts way lind. Several 


forts alſs of Tillage being profitable in the Cattle 
and Fow!. Ss 
SRCT. L 
Of Hops. 


We mention this Plant in the firſt place , not for his worth or 
Dignity above the reſt , it being eſteemed an unwholeſome Herb 
or Flower for the uſe it is uſually put unto, which may alſo be 
ſupphed with ſeveral other wholeſomer and better Herbs; .but 
for that of all other Plants, it advanceth Land to the higheſt im- 
provement, uſually to forty pound, or fifty pound z ſometimes to 
an hundred pound per Acre. : 

And yet have we not enough planted to ſerve the Kingdom, 
but yearly make uſe of Flemiſh Hops, nothing near ſo good as our 
own. The principal cauſe I preſume is, that few beſtow that 
labour and induſiry about them they require, and ſufficiently re- 
taliate : for being managed careleſly, they ſcarce yield a quarter 
part of the increaſe that thoſe yield rhat are dexterouſly hatidled, 
though with very little more coſt. Another caule is why they 
are no more propagated here, that they are the moſt of any 
Plant that grows Fubedted to the various Mutations of the Air , 
from the time of their firſt ſpringing , till they are ready to be 
gathered. Over-much drought, or wet, ſpoils them : Mill-dews 
alſo ſometimes totally deſtroys them 3 which caſualties happeaing 
unto them, makes their -price and valuation fo uncertain, and 
proves fo great a diſconragement to the Countryman 3 elſe why 
may not we have as great a plenty of them, as m Flanders, Hol- 
. Jand, &c. Our Land is as cheap, and affords as great a Crop (if 
as well Husbandried) and we pay nor for carriage © far, but that 
they are more Induſtrious than us : Therefore ſeeing that is fo 
painful a Commodity to the Husbandman, and that there 1s a 
ſufficient vent for them at home , we ſhall be the more Profix 1n 
the ſubſ=quenr diſcous'*. p The 
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Beſt Land and ' | The. Hop! delights in the richeſt Land 54 deep: Mould s' Atd 
Ted © lights :if mixed with Sand it's the better : a black-Garden-moyld 
6 4s excellent. for the-Hop. | YT 10 671 42 "Oe, 
__ » , If it lyenew the water, and may. be laid dry, it is by much 
the DRMER: oi oh 7 5 aint ft Bb 3 1: anjoodgio/ 
Moſt forts of Land will ſerve, unleſs ſtony, rocky, or ſtiff-Clay- 
 ground,..-which are,not tobe commended for the Hop. % 
._- If you'can obtain. jt.,| a piece of; Land a little inelining to the 
South , and that lies-low ,- the ground, mellow and deep ,:and 
where water may: be at command in the Summer time, is to be 
;preferted for a_Hop-garders - 1 004 lire: cult? 
1; Ala ought to lye;warm and free from impetuous winds, e- 
ſpecially; from the North.and Eaſt ,, either defended by Hwls or 
_ - Sees but by HiVs the.beſt, ©, 
Drſending the | Every One cannot haye what Land he pleaſeth , but muſt make 
Hop-gerden byi aſe, of what" he hath 5; therefore if your ground lye obvious to 
Trees. the winds , it is good; to raiſe a natural defence therefrom , by 
planting on the edges of the Hop-garden a border or row;.of 
Trees that may grow tall, and break the force of the winds at 
ſuch time the Poles are laden with Hops. The Elm. is eſteemed 
not fit to be planted near the Hop , becauſe it contrateth 26/- 
dews, ſay our Country Hop-planters;z the 4ſþ on a dry ground, 
Aſpen. and the Poplar or Aſpen ona moilt, are to be preferred for their 
. ſpeedy growth. Allo a tall and thick hedge of White-thorr 
keeps, the, ground warm , and ſecures 1t in- the Sprizg from the 
. ſharp.njpping winds, that ſpoil the young Shoots. . | 
Preparing the - 1. | TE, yOUn Land be cold, ſtiff, ſowre or barren, you deſigne for a 
grown ad dt Hop-garden. , the beſt way is about the latter end. of the Sum- 
ſtaxct of 19! mer to, burn it, (as before we directed ) which will be very avail- 
able to the amendment of the Land. Some alfo preſcribe to ſow 
'Turnips, Hemp, or Beans therein,, to make the ground light and 
_ mellow, and deſtroy the Weeds. | 
- But in whatſoever ſtateor condition your ground be, Till it 
 jn the beginning of the Winter, with either Plough or Spade. 
- . And when you have ſet out the bounds of your ground yau 
_ intend to plant, and laid the ſame even, then muſt you mark out 
the ſeveral places where each Hill is to be : The beſt way.is by, a 
Line ſtreightned over-thwart the ground, with knots or threds 
tyed at ſuch, diſtance you intend your Hills. Some plant themin - 
ſquares, Corcqnerwiſe; which is the be{t way, if you intend to 
plough with Horſes between the Hills : Others plant them in 
form of a £xincunx, which is the more beautiful to the eye, arid 
| better for the Hop, and will do very well where your. ground is 
- but ſmall, that you may overcome it with either the Breaſt-ploygh 
or Spade : which way ſoere it be, pjtch a ſmall ſtick at every 
' Place where there is to be a H3/; and when it is all ſo done, in 
_ caſe your ground be poor or tiff, bring into it of the beft Mould 
. 'You.can get ora parcel of Dung and Earth mixed; and at eve- 
ry ſtick, ig a hole of about a foot ſquare, and fill it with this 
. Mouldor Compoſt wherein your Plants are to be ſet, they will 
vi: þ : | 1*Y thrive 
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thrive the better, and the ſooner come to bear, and ſufficieatly 
repay your charge and trouble, 


——= 


Great Rarity there is both in the judgment and the praQtiſe of niftarce of 
moſt men about the diſtance of the Hills, by reaſon of the dif: *% Hil: 


ferent Seaſons : Sometimes it falls out to be a moiſt year, and then 


the Hop grows large; and the wider the Hills are , the better ' 


they prove. Some years alſo prove hot and dry, the Hops then 
grow thin ; and the nearer they are, the more Hops they have : 
But let me adviſe to keep a convenient diſtance , that you may 
have room ſufficient to come between , and ground ſufficient to 
raiſe the Hills with the Parings or Surface of it ; and that the 
Sun may come between; and that the Poles may not be driven 
the one againſt the other with the winds, when they are laden. 

, If your ground be dry and burning , about fix foot may be a 
convenicut diſtance 3 but if it be a moiſt, deep, and rich Mould, 
fubje& to. bear large Hops , then eight or nine foot diſtance is 
moſt convenient : and ſo, according to the goodneſs of the 
ground, place the diſtance of the Hills. 


But if your Hills are too far aſunder, the beſt way to remedy zigry/: of the! 
that inconvenience, is by encreaſing the number of Hops in the *** 


Root in each Hill ; by which means you may apply more Poles, 
and ſupply the former defe&t. Hills may be made of that big- 
neſs, that they may require ſix, ten, or twenty Poles. The com- 
mon Objefion is, they cannot ſo conveniently be dreſſed ; but I 
only propoſe it as amendment, to make. them ſomewhat bigger 
than ordinary : Or if your Hills be too near together, you may 
alſo abate the Hops, and apply the fewer Poles ; for aver-po- 
ling of a ground, as well in number as height, injures it more 
than under-poling. 


* Authors, and moſt Pra#iſers, uſually adviſe to plant Hops in 7ine of plat- 
the end of March, or in April; but ſome of our belt experienced "* 


Planters affirm it to be belt in 0Fober , before the cold Winter ; 
and that then the Hops will ſettle againſt the Spring. 


Chuſe the largeſt Sets that you can get 3 which are to be had chuice f es, 
beſt ont of a Garden well kept , and where the Hills have been 44 nmr of 


raiſed very high the precedent year, which increaſeth the Plants 
both in number and bigneſs : Let thens be as long as you . can 
get them; about ,cight or ten inches may be of a very good 
length, and in each plant tliree or four Joynts ar Buds. 

Before you have your Sets out of the ground, make the holes 
ready to put them in, if you can, elſe you muſt be forced to lay 
them in cold and moiſt Earth , and take them out as you have 
occalion to uſe he: dig your holes according t 4c depth of 
your Plant , ejght; ten, or twelve inches deep, and about a foot 
OVer. qa] 

' ther, andet them bolt-upright , dire&ly in the middle- of the 
hole , holding them hard together with the one hand, while you 


fill the hole with the other, with fine Mould prepared and made - 


ready before-hand for that purpoſe ; obſerving, that you ſet the 
tops 


Some take two or three of the Plants, and- oyn the tops toge- 


Setting. 
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Dreſſing Heps+ 


- -incumbet the ground, 


tops even with the Surface of the ground, and the fame end up- 


permoſt that grew lo before ; then faſten well the Earth about 
the Roots, | 

Others place at each corner of the hole a Plant 3 which. way 
is to be preferred before the other. 

It is convenient to raiſe the Earth two or three inches above 
the Set , unleſs you plant fo late, that the Green Sprigs are ſhot. 
forth ; then you are not to cover them wholly , leſt you deſtroy 
them. 

| Beware of wilde Hops , which are only diſcerned by the Stalk 
and Fruit. | : 

If your Hops be old and ill husbandried, or worn out of heart, 
then about the beginning of Winter dig them, and take away as 
much of the old barren Earth as you can, and apply fat 
Mould or Compoſt to their Roots ; or if you cannot conveni- 
ently, orthink 1t not fit to do it before Mid-winter, yet negle& 
notto do it int Jaxrxary or February at the furtheſt, the weather 
being open; for ſuch Winter-drefling , and renewing their 
Mould, isa principal Renovation to a decaying Hop: or if your 
Hop-ground be full of Feeds or Conch-graſs , ſuch Winter dig- 
ging of it deſtroys them. + 

But if your Hops be in good heart, and ſtrong, then late dreſ- 
ſing is molt proper ,- which reſtrains them from too early ſpring- 
ing, which is the cauſe of many injuries to the Hop: The o 
time for ſuch ſtrong Hops to be drefſed in is March; ſome dreſs 
in the beginning of Apr3/. = | 

In the dreſſing of Hops, theſe Rules are neceſſary to be obſcr- 
ved :, Firſt, to pull down- your hills, and undermine them'round 
about, till you come near to the principal Roots 3 and then take . 


. the upper or younger Roots in your hand , and ſhake off the 


Earth .: which Earth being removed away, with your ſaid Tool 
you ſhall diſcern where the new Roots grow out of the old Sets; 
1n the doing whereof, be careful that you ſpoil not the old Sets: 
AS for the other Roots that are to be cut away, you ſhall not 
need toſpare them to the delay of your work, except ſuch as you 
mean to ſet, 5 | 

Take heed that you uncover not any more than the tops of the 
old Sets in the firſt year of cutting : at what time ſoever you pull 
down your hills, cut not your Roots before Mgrch. 

At the firſt dreſſing of young Hops, cut away all ſuch Roots 
or Sprigsas grew the year before out of your Sets, within one 
inch of the ſame: Every year after you muſt cut them' 2s cloſe 
as you can to the old Roots, even as you ſee an Ofters head cur, 
ſay.our Authors; but it is found experimentally to be advanta- 
gious to a weak Hop, to leave ſome principal new ſhoots at the 
dreſling ; and that the clean cutting off of them, hath very much ' 
decayed a Hop-garden. TEAEE TIEN 5 £08 
The Roots that grow! downward are not to be cut, bat ſich 


that: grow outward at the ſides of the Plants may , elſe they will 
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The old Roots are red, theſe of the laſt year white; if there © 
be any wilde Hops, you muſt take up the whole hill, and new 
plant it , marking the hill with a ſtick at the Hop-harvelt, to 
prevent miſtakes. | 

When you have dreſſed the Roots, then apply of your rich 
Mould or Compoſt prepared for that purpoſe, and make the hill 
not too high at firit, leſt you hinder the young Shoots ; although 
the Hops be ſprung out of the hills, yet fear not the cutting of 
them on oy you dreſs them. | 

Be ſure tokeep Poultry, and eſpecially Geeſe, out of the Ho 
garden, eſpecially Sing Os brelay: " TE: 4 

According to the diſtance of your hills, and-nature of the & Poting the 
ground, provide the number of your Poles; and according to *%* 
the ſtrength of the Hop, the length or bigneſs. 

If the hills be wide, the more Poles, ſometimes four or fiveto 
a hill 3 if the hills are near, then two or three may ſuffice + In 
hot,and dry, and hungry ground, the Poles may ſtand nearer than 
inrich mellow Land , where they are more ſubje&to grow groſs , 
and hawmy. : 

Alſoif your Hops be ſtrong, and ground rich, provide large 
Poles, either in bigneſs or in length, or elſe you looſe the beſt of 
your profit for want of Poles ; but if they are poor, provide 
but ſmall Poles, leſt you impoveriſh the Root , for the Hop will 
ſoon run it ſelf outof heart, if over-poled : More eſpecially , be 
ſure not to over-pole Hops the firſt Year of their Plantation , al- 
though they require as many Poles (or rather Rods) the firſt , as 
any other Year. 

You muſt be content with ſuch Poles the Country you live in 
affords; Alder-poles are eſteemed the beſt, becauſe the Hop moſt 
willingly climbeth them, by reaſon of their ſtreight and taperin 
form, and alſo their rough rinde, which ſuffers not the Hop fo 
eaſily tollip down. FF 

But the 4ſþiseſteemed the beſt for laſting, eſpecially ſuch that 
grow on dry and barren Lands of many years growth , which 
are known by the many Circles in the bottom : I have known 
ſuch to have. laſted ten or twelve Years, the Wood being much 
harder, and more durable, than the ſpeedy grown Poles. 

Some altogether reject forked Poles , and uſually cut off the 
forked branches, if any , becauſe they cannot (as they pretend) 
ſo eaſily ſtrip off the Hops at gathering time : But I have known 
the greateſt burthen of Hops on a forked Pole, and to have fuf- 
fered leſs injury by the Winds when they have been fully blown 
and that inconventency of not ſtripping them,is eafily remedied by 
our direCtions, as you will hereafter finde. - 

Diſperſe the Poles among the hills: before you begin to Pole, 
laying of them between the hills. 

Begin not to Pole until your Hops appear above the ground, 
that you diſcera where the biggeſt Poles are required, and fo 
may you continue. Poling till they are a Yard in height, or more; 
but ſtay not too long , leſt you hinder the growth of the Hop, 
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which will grow large, unleſs it hath a Pole, or ſuch like, to climb 
unto. | | 
Set the Pole near to the hill , and in depth according to the 


height of the Pole, nature of the ground, and obviouſnels to 


winds , that the Pole may rather break than riſe out of the 
ground by any fierce winds. | 
Let the Poles lean outward the one from the other, that they 
may ſeem to ſtand equi-diſtant at the top, to prevent Houſling, 
as they term it, which they are ſubje& unto if they grow too 
near the one from the other ; that is, they will grow one amongſt 
another , and cauſe fo great a ſhade, that you will have more 
Hawm than Hops. Allo it is eſteemed an excellent piece of 
Husbandry to ſet all the Poles inclining towards the South, that 
the Sun may the better compaſs them. This is moſt evident, that 
aleaning or bending Pole bears more Hops than an upright. 
Be ſure to reſervea parcel of the worlt Poles, that yon may 
have for your need, in caſe when the Poles are laden, a Pole 
may break, or be over-burthened, to ſupport it 3 for if they lie on 
the ID they ſoon periſh. 
itha Rammer you may ram the Earth at the out-ſide of the 
Pole, for its further ſecurity againſt winds. 
. If after ſome time of growing you finde a Hop under or over- 
poled, you may unwinde the Hop, and place anather Pole in its 
place, having a Companion with you to hold the Hop , whileſt 


. you pitch inthe Pole; or clſe you may place another Pole near 


it, and bring the Hop from one Pole to the other. 

The next work is after the Hops are gotten twoor three foot 
out of the ground, to condutt them to ſuch Poles as you think 
fit , thatare either neareſt, or have fewelt Hops, and winde them 
or place them to the Pole, that they may winde with the courſe 
of the Sun, and binde them gently thereto with ſome withered 
Ruſh, or woollen Yarn ; two or three ſtrings are enough to a 
Pole. . I have known more Hops on a Pole from one ſtring, than 
from four,or five, though there hath been mcre of Hawm. 

* Becautious of breaking the tender Shoots, which in the morn- 
Ing 1s moſt dangerous; but when the warmth of the day hath 
toughned them, may it much better be done. | 

You muſt be daily amongſt the Hops , during April and May, 
eſpecially guiding and direQing them , elfe will. they be apt to 
break their own Necks by yoing amiſs : It will ſufficiently requite 
your labour and care at Harveſt. | 

It isconvenient with a forked Wand to direct the Hops to the 
Poles that are otherwiſe out of reach, or to have a ſtool to ſtand 
on, or a {mall Ladder made with a ſtay on the back of it, that you 
may reach them with your hands. 


About Midſummer, or a little after the Hop begins to leave 


_ running at length , and then begins to branch, that ſuch Hops 


that are not yet at the tops of the Poles, 'twere notamiſs to nip 
off the top, or divert it from the Pole, that it may branch the bet- 


ter 3 which is much morefor the encreaſe of the Hop , than to 
extend it ſelf only in length, | Some- 


Rs of Gard:n-l illage, L39. 
Sometimes in May, after a Rain, parc off the Surtace of the-of the neliat 
ground with a Spade, How it off with a How , or run it oyer * tb Hitt. 
with a Plough with one horle, if you have room enough, or with 
a Breaſt-plough ; and with theſe parings raiſe your hills in height 
_ and breadth, burying and ſuppreſſing all ſuperfluous Shoots of 
Hops and weeds, | 
By this means you will deſtroy the weeds that otherwiſe would z- 
beggar your Land, and you ſuppreſs ſuch Suckers and weeds ®* 
that would impoveriſh your Hops; and you alſo preſerve the 
hills moiſt by covering them, that the drought of the Summer. 5 TOY 
injureth them not : Alſo the Hop, ſo far as it is covered with 
Earth, iſſues forth'its roots to the very ſurface of the Earth, which 
proves a very great ſuccour to the Hop. This work may be con- 
tinued throughout the Summer, but more eſpecially after a Rain, 
to apply the moiſt Earth about the roots of the Hop. 
Therefore it behoveth you to keep the ground in good heart, 
for this purpoſe, that your Hops may be the better ; and in caſe 
it ſhould prove a yery dry Spring, it would not be amiſs to water 
. the Hops before you raiſe your hills. 
A dry Spring, ſuch that happened in the Years 1672. and Man of w- 
1674. provesa great check to the hop in its firſt ſpringing, eſpe- *7": _ 
cially in hot and dry grounds. In ſuch Years it is very advanta- 
gjous to water them , if it can with conveniency be obtained, = 
either from ſome Rivulet or Stream running through, or near 
your Hop-garden, or from ſome Well digged there , or out of 
ſome Pond made with Clay in the lower part of your ground, to 
receive haſty ſhowres by ſmall Aquedutts leading unto it, which 
is the beſt water of all for this purpole. 
In the midſt of every hill make a hollow place, and thruſt 
ſome pointed Stick or Iron dawa in the middle thereof, and _ 
in your water by degrees, till you think the hill is well ſoa dz 
then cover the hill with the parings of your Garden, as before we 
directed , which will ſet the Hop mainly forward, as I have 
known, which otherwiſe would be ſmall and weak , and hardly 
ever recover to attain its uſual height. Alſo a very hot and dry 
Summer, -will make the Hop blow but ſmall and thin 3 therefore 
would it not be labour Joſt to beſtow a pail of water on every 
| hill, prepared before-hand to receiveit. © © 
For in ſuch dry Springs or Summers, ſuch Hops that either 
ſtand moiſt, or have been watred, do very much out-ſtrip their 
Neighbours, and 1n ſuch-years they will ' better requite your 
labour and induſtry, yielding a greater price, by reaſon of- their 
ſcarcity, than in other ſeaſonable years, when every ground al- 
moſt produceth Hops; Induſtry and Ingenuity, in theſe Afairs, 
being molt-incouraged, and beſt rewarded , at ſuch times when 
I2znorance and Sloth come off with loſs: and ſhame. : 
| After every watering (which need not be abovetwice or thrice 
11 the drieſt Summers, ſo-that they be throughly wet) be ſure to 
make up the hills with the parings, and with the weeds, and 
cooleſt and moiſteſt materials you can get; for the more the Hop 
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is ſhade1 at the root from the Sun, the better it thrives, as is evi- 
dent by ſich that grow under ſhe]ter that are ncver drelt, yet may 
compare with thoſe you beſtow moſt pains and skill on. 

The dreſſing of 'your Hops , and poling them, the direCing - 
and binding themto the Poles, the watering and making up the 
hills throughout the Summer, ſeems to be a tedious task, requi- - 
ring daily attendance : But without theſe Lavours little is to be 
gotten, which makes this Plantation fo little made uſe of in ſome 
places ; yet he that isdiligent, and underſtands his buſineſs, is ſo 
highly requited for his care, coſt aad induſtry , that an Acre or 
two of ground ſo managed by one or two.perſons, ſhall redound 
one year with another to more advantage, than fifty Acres of A- 
rable-Land, where there is much more time , coſt and expence 
beſtowed on it. 
when Hops Towards the end of July hops blow , and about the beginning 
bow, bell, #11 of Auguſt they bell, and are ſometimes ripe, in forward years, at 

os the end of A»gyſt, but commonly at the beginning of September. 
yen to gathy At ſuch time as the hop begins to change his colour, and look a 
Heps, and the Jittle browniſh, or that they are eaſily pulled to pieces, or that 
aemer + the Seeds begin to change their colour towards a brown , and 
they ſmell fragrantly, you may conclude them to be ripe, and 
procure what help 1s neceſlary for a quick diſpatch, to gather 
them before they ſhatter , one windy day or night may other- 
wiſe do you much injury. | 
| The manner uſually preſcribed for the gathering of hops, is to 
take down four hills ſtanding together in the mid{t of your Gar- 
den ; cut the roots even with the ground, lay it level, and throw 
wateron it, tread it, and ſweep it; ſo ſhall it be a fair Floor, 
whereon the hops muſt lie to be picked. 

On the out-ſide of this Floor are the Pickers to fit and pick 
them into Baskets , the hops being ſtript off the Poles, and 
brought into the Floor. , 

Some there are that ſit diſperſedly, and pick them into Baskets, 
after they are ſtript aff the Poles. | 

Remember always to clear your Floor twice or thrice every 
day , and ſweep it clean every ſuch time, before you go to work 
again. | 

la theſe ways of picking , it 1s neceſlary that the Poles be 
ftreight, without forks, ſcrags or knobs. 

Bat the beſt and moſt expeditions way , is to make a Frame 
with four ſhort Poles or Sticks, laid on four Forks driven into the 
ground, of that breadth to contain either the hair of your Ooft 
or Kiln, or a Blanket tacked round the ſame about the edges; on 
which Frame you may lay your Poles with the” hops on them, ei- 
ther ſupported with Forks, or with the edges of the Frame ; the 
Pickers may ſtand on each fide, and pick into it. When the Blan- 

: ket or hair is full, untack it, carry it away, and place another, or 
' - the ſame emptied, in the fame Frame again : every day you may 
remove your Frame with httle trouble to ſome new place of your 
Garden near your work, _ | 
| | | ky This 
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This way is found to be moſt convenient, expeditious, and ad- 
 vantagious3 for it ſaves the labour of ſtripping the Hops off the 
Poles. Alſo any forked or ſcraggy Poles which are belt for the 
Hop, prove no impediment tothis way of Picking : It preſerves 
the hops from briting or ſhedding , which by ſtripping off the 
Poles, and wrapping them up in bundles to carry up and down, 
they are apttodo. Alſo this way they may pick them clean off 
the Poles as they hang , without tumbling and tearing , which 
caufes much filth to mix with the Hops, beſides the ſpoiling an 
lofsof many Hops : and being thus picked over your Frame, if 
the Hops be never ſoripe, and ſubjet to ſhatter, all is preſerved. 
The Pickers may this way alſo make more expedition than the 
other, the Hops hanging in view as they grew on the Poles. 

' Before you draw your Poles, with a ſharp hook fixed at the 
end of a long ſtale or-pole, divide the Hops above where they 
grow together with other Poles; then ought you to cut the 
Hops, not as is uſually preſcribed and praiſed cloſe at the hills, 
but about two or three foot above the hills , elſe will the Hop 
bleed much of his ſtrength away. This hath been found to be a 
great ſtrengthner of weak Hops, the other a weakner to all. 

Then draw your Poles, which in caſe they are fo far or falt in 
the ground, that you cannot raiſe them without breaking of 
them, you muſt get a pair of Tongs made like unto a Blackſmiths 
Tongs, only ſtronger, and toothed at the end , with which 

ongs you may beclip the Pole at the bottom , and reſting the 
Joynt thereof on a block of wood , you may weigh up the Pole 
without trouble or danger of breaking the Pole : or for cheap- 
neſs ſake, you may bave a wooden Leaver forked attheend, in 
which Fork fix two ſides of ſharpiand toothed iron 3 which put 
tothe Pole, and on a block of wood, as before, you may heave up 
the Pole by the ſtrength of your right hand, whileſt you pull the 
pole to you with your left. 

Cut no more ſtalks, nor draw no more than you can conveni- 
ently diſpatch in an hour or two, ia caſe the weather be very hot, 
or it be likely to rain... 

If your Hop-gardenbe large, it were worth your coſt and 
pains to raiſe in the midſt thereof a Shed , or ſuchlike houſe, on 
four or ſix main forks or poſts, and Thatched over, under which 
ſhelter you may pick your Hops; which will both defend your 
pickers from the Sun , and your Hops from the Sun and ſtorms. 
Herein alfo may you lay a parcel of Hops unpicked over-night, 
that, your pickers may to work in the next morning, before the 
Dew be off the other that are abroad : or in caſea itorm comes, 
you may liy in here enough to ſerve till the other are dry again. 
Under this ſhelter alſo may your Poles lie dry all the Winter. 

Let not your hops be wet when you gather them 3 but if the 
Dew be on them, or a Showre hath taken them, ſhake the Pole, 
and they will be dry the ſooner. 

If your hops be over-ripe , they will be apt to ſhed their ſeed, 
wherein conſiſteth the chicfeſt ſtrength of the hop : Alſo hey 
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will not look ſogreen, but ſomewhat brown, which much dimi- 
niſheth the value of them yet ſome let them ſtand as long as 
they can, becauſe they waſte leſs in the drying : four pounds of 
undried Hops, through ripe, will make one of dry; and five 
pounds of Hops ſcarcely ripe, yet in their prime, makes but one: 
So they judge they get more in the through-ripe Hop by the 
weight, than they looſe in the colour. : 

There are alſo two forts of Hops, the green and the brown; 
Ve one yielding a better colour by much when they are dry, 
the other bears larger and a greater quantity of Hops , which is 
rather to be preferred. 

In the picking, keep them as clean as you can from leaves and 
ſtalks, which will damage you more in the ſale, than they will 
advantage you in the weight. | 

As faſt as you pick them dry them, for their lying undried 
heats them, and changes their colour , very much to the damage 
of the Hop : but if your Kiln be full, and that you muſt keep 
your Hops a while, then ſpread them on ſome Floor, that they 
may not lie too thick 3 and thus will they keep a day or two 
without much damage. | 

Well drying of a We is the moſt neceſſary thing to be taken 
care of; for if that be not rightly . done, they are aot fit for the 
Market, nor for uſe ; for a handful of iJack dried Hops will mar 
and ſpoil many pounds, taking away their pleaiant ſcent and co- 
lour: Therefore let your Hops be throughly and evenly dried 
which to accompliſh, there are ſeveral ways made uſe of, ſome 
whereof that are moſt uſeful and neceſlary , I ſhall here diſ- 
cover. | | 

This following Deſcription we finde to be uſed by the Flem- 
mings, or Hollanders;, and alſo at Poppering. | 

Firſt make the ſquare Room or Kila above cight or ten foot 
wide, according as you deſire it to be in bigneſs, built up with 
Brick or Stone, with a Door-place at one fide thereof. 

In the midft of this Room, on the Floor , muſt the Fire-place 
be made, . about thirteen' inches wid2 within, and about thirt 
inches high in length from the mouth thereof, almoſt to the 
back-part of the Kila or Ooſt, leaving only a way for a man to 
go round the end of 1t ; it is uſually called a Horſe, and is com- 
monly made in Malt-kilns , the fire paſſing out at holes on each 
fide, and at the end thereof ; and needs no farther deſcription, 
ever Maſon or Bricklayer almoſt is acquainted with it. | 

About five foot high is placed the Bed or Floor whereon the 
Hops lie to bedried, which muſt have a Wall about it four foot 
high, tokeep the Hops up from falling. At the one ſide of the 
upper Bed muſt be made a Window, to ſhove off the dried Hops 
down into the Room prepared for them, | 

The Bed muſt be made of Laths or Rails ſawn very even, an 
inch ſquare, and laid a quarter of an inch aſunder , with a croſs 
Beam to ſupport them in the middle ; into which Beam the Laths 


are tobe let in even -with the top of it, which keeps the Laths 
even in their places, On 
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On this Bed, without any Ooft-cloth, lay your Hops by Baſ- 
ket-fulls, beginning at the one end, and proceedinyg;till all be 
coverd about half a Yard thick, without treading' on them. ; 
then lay them even with a Rake or Stick, that they may not lie 
thicker in one place thanin another. 7 PO 
. Then make your fire below of broken Poles, or other wood, 
ſay our Authors : But Chareoal is the only fewel for Hops , not 
in any wiſe diminiſhing the colour , which ſmoaky wood or 
brands will do. 4 TEM. 

. ' You muſt keep your fire at a.conſtant heat, only at the mouth 
of the Frirnace-the Air will diſperſe it fufficiently. ge 

The Hops this way are not to be ſtirred until they arethrough- 
ly dried, which is not until the topare dry as well as the bottom ; 
but if any place be not ſo'dry as the reſt, (which you'may per- 
ceive by reaching over them with a Stick or Wand, and touching 
them in ſeveral places , obſerving where they rattle, and. where 
- not): then abate them there, and diſpoſe of them where the 
. places were firſt-dry.- ' - . ids coo rae. * 7 = 52 
When they are all through dry , which is known by the brit- 
 tleheſs of the inner ſtalk , if rubbed, and it break ſhort, then are 
they enough ; then take our the fire, and ſhove out the Hops at 
the window for that purpoſe, with a Coal-rake made bf a boatd 
at the end of a Pole, into the Room made to receive them ;z, then 
g01n at the door below, and ſweep together the Seeds and Hops 
that fell through; and lay them with the other. DI a 

Then proceed to lay another Bed of green Hops, as before, 
and renew the fire. © | | 


% 


In ſeveral places they dry their Hops on the ordinary Malt- 4wtbrr wy 
kilns on a Hair-cloth, laying them about fix inches thick ; and 47 #45 


whea they arealmoſt dry, with a Scoop made for that purpoſe, 
they turn them up-ſide down , and let them lie again till every 
hop as near asthey can, be throughly dried 3 and then with the 
Hair-cloth remove them to the heap where they are to lie tull 
they are picked. | | | | 6 

Both theſe ways are ſubjeC& to ſeveral inconveniencies : In the 
firſt way the hops lying ſo thick, and never turned, the under- 
part of them mult needs be dry long before the upper ; and the 
fre paſſing through. the whole Bed to dry the uppermoſt hop, 
muſt needs over-dry , and much injure and waſte the greater 
part of the Hops, both in ſtrength and in weight, beſides the 
waſte of tiring, which muſt be long continued to through dry fo 
many together. | | Conan 

In the ſecond way, the turning of the hops breaks them very 
much, by forcing the Scoop againſt the rough Hair-cloth , frets 
and ſpoils many hops, and ſhatters their ſeeds , elſe this way 1s 
rather to be preferred above the other. | 


Which feveral*nconveniencies may be removed and preyent- 7 bef wy 
ed, by making the lower part of the Kiln as before is deſcribed, ' 97 #9: 


and the Bed thereof-made after the following manner : Firſt, 
make a Bed of flat ledges about an inch thick, and twoor __ 
| inches 


— 
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inckcs broad » lawn, and laid acroſs on the other, Checquer- 
wiſe, the flat way , the diſtances between about three or four 
. inches, the ledges ſo entred the | one into the other , that the 
Floor may el mT and 15594 This oy mx we on two or 

three Joyces ſet edge-wiſe to ſupport it from ſinking. 
Than, cover this Bed with hs ab Tin 6, 4 together 
at each joynt;z and ſo order the ledges before you lay them, that 
| the joynts of the Tin may always lie over the - middle of a 
| ledge; and when the Bed is wholly covered with Tin, fit 
E» boards about the edges of the Kiln to keep up the hops , only - 
Tet the one ſide beto remove, that the hops may be ſhoved off (as 
before.) 


| On this Tin-Floor or Bed may the hops be turned without 
| | ſuch hazard or loſs, as before on the hair, and with leſs expence 
| of fewel:. Alſo any manner of fewel will ſerve for this purpoſe 
as well as Charcoal , the ſmoak not paſling through the hops as 
in either of the other ways : but you muſt remember to make 
Conveyances for it at the ſeveral corners and ſides of your Kiln 


or Ooſt. ; | 
_ . Only the ſaving of fewel, beſides the advantage your hops 
| receive, will of it {elf 1n a little time recompence the charge ex- 
{1 traordinary in making the Tin-Floor. UN ts 
f » &y ye The turning of hops after the moſt facile and ſecure way , is 
' ſuddenly with: yet found to be not only a waſte and injury of the hop, bur al- 
i ow zurring fo an expencs of fewel and time, becauſe they require as much 
__ fewel, and as long time to dry a ſmall part when they are turned, 
asif they were almoſt all to be dried ; which may be prevented, 
in caſe the upper-bed whereon the hops lie, have a Cover made 
that may be let down and raiſed at pleaſure z which Cover may 
: be Tinnes over, only by nailing ſingle Tin over the face of it, 
that when the hops begin to dry, and ready to turn, that is, that 
, the Eng part of the moiſture be evaporated away, then ma 
youlct down this Cover within a foot or leſs of the hops, whic 
(Reverberatory-like) will refle& the heat upon them, that the up- 
permoſt hop will ſoon be as dry as the lower , and every hop e- 
cullly Aried. Rs. ft F 
This is the moſt expeditious, moſt ſure, and leaſt expenſive way 
that can be imagined to dry hops , which is one of the coſtlieſt, 
troubleſome, and moſt hazardous piece of work that belongs to 
the hop, asit i vulgarly uſed. 7 ; 
varging of As ſoon as your hops are off the Kiln, bag them not immedi- 
Hops. ately, but lay them in ſome room or place , that they may lie 
.three or: four weeks or .more, that they may cool, agive , and 
toughen 3 for if they are immediately bagged, they will break 
_ toa Powder, but if theylic a while (the longer the better, ſo 
they be cloſe covered from the Air with Blankets) you may pack 
or bag them with more ſecurity. | oa 
| The manner whereof is uſually thus; make a hole round or 
ſquare inan upper Floor big enough , that a man may with eaſe 
g0-up and down, and turn and winde init; then tack, on oy 
| ; about 
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- TE | 
. about the mouth of the Bag faſt with Packthread, that it may 
bear the weight of the Hops when full, and of the Man that 
treads them 4 then let the Bag down \ 50% gy hole, and the 
Hop will reſt above , *and keep the Bag from {liding wholly 
through : Into which Bag caſt in a few Hops 3 and before you 
go into tread, tye at each lower cornera handful of Hops, with 
a piece of Packthrezd, to make as it were'a Taſſel, by which 
| you may couveniently lift or remove the Bag when he is full ; 
then go.in to the Bag and tread the Hops on every fide, another 
caſting (till in as faſt as you require them, till it be full ; Whea it 
1s well trodden and filled ; let down the Bag by unripping the 
hoop, and cloſe the mouth of the Bag , filling the two upper 
corners as you did the two lower. © | | 
Which Bag, if well dried and well packed , may be preſerved 
in a dry place ſeveral Years; but beware leſt the Mice deſtroy 
and ſpoil them. | WES OT __ 
After you have dried and laid by your Hops, you may return Laing » th 


again to the Hop«garden ; and take care to preſerve the Poles *%* 
for another Year. FLY | 
Strip off the Hawm'clean from them, and ſet up three Poles 
(like unto a Triangle, wherewith they uſually weigh heavy 
ware) ſpreading at the bottom , and bound together near the - 
top, about which you may ſet your Poles as many as you pleaſe ; 
| binde them about with a little Hawm twiſted , to keep them s 
together. : By this means the outward Poles are only ſubje&t to 
the injuries'of the 'weather, which keep all the inner Poles dry, 
except only the tops, which for the molt part are expoſed to the 
Air and wet. ET | LEW els | 
Therefore the ,moſt part Pile them up at length in Piles in ſe- 
yeral aces of the Hop-garden , by pitching in ſeveral Poles on 
each {ide the Pile, and laying two or three old Poles athwart at 
. the bottom to keep them from the moiſt ground, and fo lay the 
_ Poles that the ſmallerends may'be inwards, and the bigger ends 
outwards; for which purpoſe the Pile muſt be made ſomewhat 
' Jonger than the Poles; and when you have raiſed them high e- 
. nough, with Ropes of Hawm binde the Poles that ſtand on the 
one fide oyerthwart tothe Poles on the other, to.preſerve them - 
upright, and cover them with Hawm, to defend them againſt the 
==. OS 9 - 
But the better way is to lay them in ſuch Shed or houſe ereted 
'tn your Hop-garden, which may ſerve for picking of Hops there 
in the Summer, and preſervation of thePoles' in the Winter; it 
' will foon requite your coſt, _ CA TISAS 
Tn the Winter, whea little elſe can be done tothe hop-garden, piaging er ,. 
then tay you provide Soyl and Manure againſt the Spring z if 59/4 
the Dung you carry in be rotten, then mix-1t with: two or three 04 a 
. parts of the common earth, and fo let it lie well mixed till the 
Spring, which will ſerve to make up the hills withal. 
- Bur if the Nung or Soyl be'new, then let ithe mixed till anv- 
ther Year, for new Dung is very injurious to'hops. . - 
> A 4 
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-;;Horfe-dung, Cow-dung, or Oxe-dung are very ron , but no 
[Dung is to compare with P:geons-dung , a little thereof only to 
-.ahill, and mixed, that it may not be too hot in a place : Sheeps- 
. dung alſo is very good. © 
+. -In- the Spring or Summer-time, if you ſteep wag rt Pige- 
'0ns-dung, or Hen-dung in water, tall it be quite difſolved 3 and 
'when you water your hops on the top of every hill in the hollow 
place made-to contain| the water, you may put a diſhful of this 
 diflolved dung, and the water wherewith you water - hops 
will carry with it the: vertue thereof to the roots of the hop, 
_ which may provethe moſt expeditious, advantagious, and leaſt 
expenſive way of inriching the hop-hills of any other. 
| Alſo by this means you may convey to the Roots of hops , or 
'any other Plant, the fixed Salt or vertue of Lime, Aſhes, or any 


other Fertilizing or inriching Subject whatſoever , whereof we 
have already diſcourſed. 


SECT. Il. 
Of Liquorice, Saffron, Madder, and Dyers Weed. 


&' Liqurice. || The Land this Plant principally delights in , being not every 
where to be had, is one of the cauſes it is ſo much negleQed, 
'and the method of Planting and ordering of it fo little under- 
ſtood : although our Engliſh Liquorice exceeds any Forreign 
wharfoever , yet have not we enough Planted , but Yearly buy 
of other Nations. - | | | 
Be Land ſor Tt much delights in a dry and warm Land, light and mellow, 
gr > Tr and very deep: for in the length of the Root conſiſts the great- 
o it. . ceſtadvantage ; for if it be not light, dry and deep, the Roots 
cannot inlarge' freely ; ſach Land that Carriots, Parſnips, &c. 
-delight in, Liquorice will proſper in it: If the ground be not ve- 
ry richof-it ſelf, you muft mix good ſtore of the beſt and light- 
:eſt Soul tn thedigging ; it muſt be trenched very deep , at the 
leaft three Spades deep, in caſe the Mould will bear it, and lay it 
45 light as poffibly you-can. "The beſt way is to dig it with the ' 
;Diing at'the beginning of the Winter, and then No it again at 
Fong. 09s which will lay it much the lighter, and mix the 
Dung the better. 
choice of Stts.| . /Procure yourSets from the beſt and largeſt Liquorice; the beſt 
Sets are the'Croyn-ſets, or heads got from the very top of the 
:Roeot. Next, iand near as good are the Runners, whica ſpread 
from the Maſter-roots, and have little Sprouts and Roots which 
will. make. excellent Sets, being cut about four or five inches 
long. "The branches alſo may be (lipped and planted ; if it prove - 
moiſt weather, they will many of them grow ; theſe may ſerve to 
.thicken where they are too thin. | 
TI The uſual and beſt time for the planting of Liquorice, is in 
numer of - February and March ; about a foot diſtance is uſual to plant your 
vru7;  Setsin Rowsby aLine, intholes made with a Setting-ſtick, deep 
211 | enough 
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enough to contain the Plant, which as ſoon as it is in the hole, 
Earthit up ; and if they prove dry, water them as ſoon as they 
areſet; and ſo for ſeveral days , untit they have recovered their 
witheredneſs. The firſt Year you may ſow the ground with Oni- 
ons, Lettice, or ſuchlike herbs. | 

Then afterwards they muſt be kept Howed every Year, till 
they aretaken up. 

The Sets are impatient of being planted, after they are once 
out of the ground ; therefore uſe what expedition you can, and 
Earth them up if you carry them far, and be ſure to have the 
ground ready before the Sets. 

After it hath ſtood three Summers in the ground you may dig Taking up of 
It up, about the Moneth of November or December ; for then it baggy and 
weighs moſt, and will keep beſt without loſs for ſome time. Itis' 
beſt to diſpoſe of it whileſt it is new and green, becauſe it will 
much decay in its weight. | 

Some that have very good Liquoriſh have gained much by it, 
the better the Land is, the more is the advantage : There hath 
been made from fifty pound to an hundred pound of an Acre, as 
ſome affirm. 

PontefraF in Tork-ſhire is the moſt noted place for this Plant Improver in- 
that I have heard of: Next unto that , Godalming in Surry de- 1% 
ſerves to be remembred alſo , for the induſtry of the Inhabitants 
in propagating this neceſſary Plant : The long continuance of 
the Planting whereof in thoſe places, to the fo great advantage 
of the Inhabitants, is an Argument ſufficient of the” improve- 
ment it makes, there being in many other places as good Land for 
this purpoſe, ascither of thoſe places afford. 

Engliſh Saffroz is eſteemed the beſt in the world , it's a Plant  $pro. 
very ſuitable to our Climate and Soyl; therefore it 1s our negli- 67 _— 
gence that it is no more propagated : It delights in a good, dry, 
ſound Land, brought into perfe& Tillage by Manure and good 
Husbandry ; the better your Land is, the better may you expect 

your Crop. About Midſunmer it is to be planted, ſome fay Tine ad mar- 
about March; it is encreafſed by the Roots which-yearly multi- 7 # plaarrng 
ply in the ground, like unto other Bulbous Roots, or rather more. 

They are to be taken up, and new planted uſually once 1n three 
Years,arid then may many ofthe Roots be obtained : They areſet 

in Ranges two or three inches deep, and about two or thrze 

inches afunder, but the Ranges about four or five inches apart, 

for the more convenient weeding or howing of them. 

About September the Flower appears like a blew Crocas, and Tine of the 
in the middle of it comes up two or three Chives which grow _ 
upright together, and the reſt of the Flower ſpreads abroad 3 $afre. 
which Chives being the very Saffrox , and no more, you may 
gather betwixt your Fingers, and reſerve it. This muſt be done 
early in the morning, elſe it returns into the body of the Flower 
again 3 and fo for about a Moneths ſpace may you gather Saf- 
fron, You muſt procure many hands, according to the quantity 
of your ground ; you may gather two or three Crops, and then 
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remove it, After it hath done Flowring, it remains green all the 
Winter. | 

Care muſt be alſo taken in the drying of it, which may be done 
in a ſmall Kiln made of Clay, and with a very little tire, and 
that with careful attendance; three pound thereof moiſt uſually 
making one of dry. | 

One Acre may bear from ſeven to fifteen pound, and hath been 
ſold from twenty ſhillings a pound to five pound a pound , and 
may coſt about four pound per Acre the management thereof; . 
which gives a very conſiderable Improvement and Advantage. . 

This 1s eſteemed by ſome to be a very rich Commodity, and 
worthy our care and coſt to propagate it, being ſo much 'uſed by 
Dyers 1n the Dyzng of their red colours, and in ſo great requeſt of 
the Apothecaries for Medicinal uſes; and a Plant alfo that delights 
in our Climate. | 

It 1s to be planted in a very rich, deep, warm, and well-mann- 
red Land, digged at leaſt twoor three Spade graft deep. 

Then about March or April, as ſoon as it ſprings out of the 
ground, 1s it to be planted : The Sets are to be gathered two or 
three inches long, with Roots to them , and immediately planted 
or put into Mould, if carried far; and then ſet about a foot. 
apart the one from the other, and kept watred till they, Spring, 
and continually Weeded, till they have got the Maſtery of the 
Weeds, | 

Atthree Years end you may take it up; reſerve the Plants for 
your own uſe, and fell the roots to the Apothecaries, or dry 
them for the Dyers uſe : But the deſcription and warner of dry- 
ing and Milling thereof for that purpoſe, I leave to thoſe that 
are better experienced therein , or until -I have obtained ſame 
light thereinto. The great advantage that it brings to the Plan- 
ter, according as it is by ſome related, is encouragement ſufficient 
to any Ingenious man to make a farther enquiry and progreſs 
into 1ts Nature and Method of ordering it. 

This is a rich Dyers Commodity ; it groweth in many places 
wilde, and is ſown alſo in many places in Kert to a very great 
advantage : 1t will grow on any ordinary or barren Land, ſo that | 
it bedry and warm. | | 

It may be ſown on Barley or Oats after they are ſown and 
harrowed, . this requiring only a Buſh to be drawn over it: A 
Gallon of Seed will ſow an Acre, it.being very fmall, and is beſt 
to be mixed with ſome other material, as before we adviſed con- 
cerning Clover-graſs Seed : it groweth not much the firſt Sum- © 
mer 3 but after the Corn is gathered it is to be preſerved, and 
the next Summer you ſhall receive your Crop. | 

You muſt be very cautious in the gathering of it, that the 
Seed be not over-ripe, for then it will tall out ; if not enough, 
neither Seed nor Stalk will be good : It is to be pulled as they do 
Flax, by the Roots, and bound up in little handfuls , and ſet to 
dry, and-then houſed : Then may you beat or laſh out the Seed, 
which 1s of good value , and diſpoſe of the Stalk and Root to 
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the Dyer-, which is of ſingular uſe for the Dying of the brighe © 
Tellow and Lemon-Colour. | | 


SECT, IL. MO UTDEIR 


of Beans, Peaſe, Melons, Cucumbers, Aſparagus, Cab- 
bage, and ſeveral other ſorts of Garden-Tillage. 


Of Beans in general we have already diſcourſed in this Trea- Garder-beass. 
tiſez only here, as it falls in our way , we ſhall fay a little con- 
cerning the greater ſort of Garden-beans, which you plant on- 
ly for the Table : They delight ina rich ſtiff Land, or any Land 
new broken up ; they are uſually ſet between S. Andrew's day 
and Chriſtmas, at the Wane of the Moon: Bur if it happen to 
freeze hard after your Beans are ſpired , it will go near to kill 
them all; therefore it 1s the ſureſt way to ſtay till the greateſt 
Froſts are over, until after Candlemas. It is a general errour, 
to ſet them promiſcuouſly , and too; near together , when it is 
moſt evident, that being ſet, or otherwiſe planted in Rows by a 
Line, they bear much more, the 8x and Air having a more 
free paſſage between them : Alſo you may the: better go be- 
tween them to Weed, top, or gather them : Alſoyou'may ſow 
Carrots in the Intervals, which after the Stalks are' drawn up, 
will prove a good ſecond Crop. Let the Ranges run from South 
to North, for the greater advantage of the Sx. I Ne23 CI 

If you ſow or plant them in the Sprirg , ſteep them two or 
- three days in fat water, as before 1s preſcribed for 'the ſteepi 
of Corn ;, it is better to How them 1n ,' than to ſet 'them with' 
* Sticks the uſual way. In the gathering of green Beans for the' 
Table, the beſt way is to cut them off with a knife, and not, as' 
15 uſual, to ſtrip them down; for that- Wound prevents the pro- 
ſperity of the younger Cods not yet ripes When you have ga- 
thered your early Beans, then cut off the ſtalks near the ground, 
and you may. probably have a ſecond Crop ere the Winter ap- 
proach. Theſc larger ſort of. Beans-yield a far greater 'encreaſe 
than the ordinary ſort; therefore it_is great pity they are no 
more propagated in the Fields than they are, efpetially where 
the ground 1s rich. 7h POET COT HTO 2: 

| There are ſeveral forts of Garden-Peaſe ſown or planted in this 7 p47. 
Kingdom , ſome approved of for their being early ripe , and 
ſome for their pleaſant taſte 3, athers for their being late ripe ſuc-. 
ceeding the other: The Hot-ſpurs are: ripe the ſooneſt,' from. 
their time of ſowing, of any other ; then ſucceeds the large 
white Peaſe, and ſeveral other ſorts of: green, grey, and white 
Peaſe z then the large white Haſting; and great 'grey Rouncival 
Peale. There is alſo another fort of Peafe in ſome places, ufually 
called the Sugar-peale for their {weetneſs ; they areito'be eaten 
mn their Cods, which grow crooked and uneven 5 their extraor- 
dinary ſweetneſs makes them liable to be devoured by the Birds, 
unleſs you take great care _to prevent them. Theſe are ſown later _ 
than the other, by reaſon of their tenderneſs. A 
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A fat rich Garden-Mould yields the largeſt Peaſe ; but a light, 
warm, and ordinary Soyl, yields the tenderelt and {weetelt. 

If you would have the earlieſt Peaſe, ſow them in September 
or OFober , that they may get ſome Head betore the Froſts take 
them and then with due care may they be preſerved over the 
Winter, and will bear very early. Alſo to have them very late, 
ſow them a little before Midſummer, and fo may you have Peaſe 
in September. | 

As for the manner of ſowing, it is divers ſome ſow at ran- 
dom, as they ſow Corn; which isaltogether to be diſapproved 
of, becauſe they cannot be fo evenly diſperſed, nor at ſo equal a 
depth, as in the other ways: Others ſet them in Ranges with a 
Dibble or Setting-ſtick 3 which 1s a ky Frnomny + way both to 
ſave Peaſe, and to give liberty to paſs between for the Howing, 
gathering, &-c. But that which is moſt uſed, and beſt approved 
of, is the Howing of them in, which makes a quick riddance of 
the work, and covers all at a certain depth, and doth not fadden 
or harden the ground as ſetting doth. 

It is good to make the Ranges at ſome reaſonable 1iſtance, 
that you may the more conveniently paſs between them to How 
the Weeds, and Earth up the Roots in the Sprirg : for the na- 
kedneſs and- barrenneſs of the ground, adds much to the Matura- 
tion of the, Peaſe, by the Refle&ion of. the Sun ; and the lay- 
mg up the Earth at the Roots, preſerves them much from 
Drought. | 

Where your ground is ſmall, or that you can eaſily furniſh 
your ſelf. with Picks, they will yield a greater encreaſe if they 
have ſticks to. climb on. But this, and ſeveral other ways of 
ordering them, we leave to the pleaſure and skill of every one, 
whoſe curioſity and delight is exerciſed in ſuch Afﬀeairs. 

Of all the ſorts of Codware, there is none ſo fruitfu), nor multi- . 
plies ſo much; as doth the French or Kidney-bear ; being alſo a 
very pleaſant, curious and wholeſom food, and deſerves a greater 
place and proportion of Land in our Farm, than is uſually given 
it: It is a Plant lately brought into uſe among us, and not yet 
ſufficiently known ; the greateſt impediment to its farther Pro- 
pagation, is the tenderneſs of it at its firſt ſpringing , and the 
{weetneſs of it , which makes it more liable to be devoured b 
Snails, Worms, &c. But a little care and induſtry beſtowed a- 
bout them, will be plentifully recompenced in the fruitful Crop ; 
the ſeveral uſes whereof, as well for the Kitchin , as for the 
feeding of Beaſts and Fowl, are not yet commonly known or 


practiſed, 


- of Melons and Theſe-being-meerly Fruits raiſed for our pleaſure in the Sum- 


Cucumbers. 


Of Pompions. 


mer-time-, and: not of any general uſe nor advantage to the 


_ Husbandman', we ſhall therefore paſs them by , only as to the 


ordering of the ground. For the ſetting and raifing them early, 
ſee more at the end of this Chapter. {ab 


The beſt way for the raiſing of Pompions, is to plant the ſeeds 
firſt in a good-Mould, ina warm place, and then' te tranſplant 
F  them/ 
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them into a'rich dungy Bed made for that purpoſe , watring them 
now and then with water wherein Pj -dung hath been infu- 
ſedz then take away, about bloſſoming time, all the by-ſhoots, 
leaving only one or two main Runners' at the moſt, and fo ſhall 
you have them grow to an huge bigneſs. Take heed you hurt 
not the heads of the main Runners. | 
. * The Artichoak is one of the moſt excellent Fruits of the Kir- of 4ticioats. 
chin-garden , and recommended not only for its goodnefs, and 
- the divers manners of Cooking of it ; but alſo for that the Fruit 

continues 'in'ſeaſon a long time. | $6 2 » Bas 

The ground 1s to be very well prepared, and mixed ſeveral 

rimes with good dung, and that very deep : The $/jps that grow 

by the ſides of the old 87s ſervefor Plants, which are to be ta- 

ken and' planted about April, when the great Froſt are over, aid 

kept watred till they are firmly rooted ; and if they be ſirong, 

they will bear heads the Amtumr following. , They 'afe to be 

planted four or five foot diſtanice the one from the other, it rhe 

Soyl be rich 3 but if it be not, then nearer. After the Planting, 

they need no other Culture before Winter, ſave only Weeding, 

and dreſſing ſometimes, and a little water if the Spring be dry. 
Againſtthe'7zter, before the great Froſts, they are to be pre- prieryation , 

ſerved againſt them : Some cur the leaves within a foot of the 2" Froſs 

ground, and raife the Earth about them, in manner of a-Mole- 

hill, within two or three inches of the top; and then cover 1t 

with Long-dungs which both preſerves them' from Froſes , and 

keeps the Rain from rotting them. os 

. Others put Lorg-durg about the Plants , leaving the Plant a 

little Breath-room in the middle, which will alſo do-very well. 
Others preſcribe then to be covered with an Earther-pot, with 
a hole at the top ; but a Bee-hzve is to be preferred before it; 
It is not good to Earth them too ſoon, leſt it rot them, | ; 
The F7nter ſpent, you ſhall uncover your Artichoaks by little preſſing 4rti- 
and little, at three ſeveral times, with about four days inter- © 
val each time, leſt the cold 4yy fpoil them, being yet tender; you 
ſhall ther dreſs, dig about, and trim them very well , diſcharging 
them from moſt of their /zzal/ ſips , not leaving above three of 
the ſtrongeſt to each foot for Bearers, and give a ſupply to the 
Roots as deep as conveniently you can, of good fat Mould. 
It will be good to renew your whole Plartation of Artichoaks 
_ every fifth year ; becauſe the Plant impoveriſhes the Earth , and 
produces but finall Fruit. EUES! Ne 
If .you deſire to have Fruit in Autumr, you need. only cut the 
Stems of ſuch as have born Fruit in the Spring ,. td hinder them 
from a ſecond Shoot , and in Autumn theſe luſty $tocks will not 
fail of bearing very fair Heads , provided that you dreſs and-dig , 
about them well, and water them in their neceſſity, taking a- 
way the 8/ips which grow to their $7des, arid whieh draw all the 
ſubſtance from the Plants. = ny mart 
- This Plant feems to contend for Preheminence with any of  4p«rager. 
the Garde-plants for the Kitchin; being ſo delicate and woe 
a- ; _ ome 
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ſome a food, coming ſo early, and continuing ſo long, as to nſher 
| in many other of the beſt. Rarities, | 
Planting of They.are raiſed of ſeeds in a good fat Soyl, and at two years 
OW owth may be tranſplanted into Beds. 7 8D 
Which muſtbe well prepared with Dung, firſt digged about 
two'foot deep, and four foot wide, made level at the bottom 
and ſo mix very rotten Dung with ſome of the Mould, and 
fill them up, conſidering |that it will fink : Then plant your Aſpe- 
rags Plants at about two foot diſtance 3 you - plant three or 
four Rows in this Bed of fcur foot wide, they will intime extend 
themſelves throughout all the Bed. 
Some curious perſons put. Rams-horns at the bottom of the 
Trench , and hold for certain, that they have a kinde of $ympa- 
.thy with Aſparagus , which makes them proſper the better ; bh 
it's referred to the Experienced, - - 7 
0rding axd Three years you muſt forbear to cut, that the Plant may be 
<uting of then ſtrong, not ſtubbed , for otherwiſe they will prove but ſmall ; 
but if you ſpare them four or five years , you will have them as 
Ee ſe may leave, thattheR b 
e ſmall ones you may leave, that the Roots may grow bigger, 
permitting thoſe ; wa pring up about the end of the Seaſon © in 
every Bed, to run to Seed ; and this will exceedingly repair the 
hurt which you may have done to your Plants in reaping their 
Fruit, A = 
At the beginning of the Winter, after you have cut away the 
Stalks, cover the Bed four or five fingers thick with new Horſe- 
dung: Some preſcribe with Earth four fingers thick , and over 
that Fs fingers of old dung, which will preſerve them from'the 
Froſt. | Nerfon 5 
' At theSpring, about the middle of Afarch, uncover the Beds, 
and take of' good fat Mould and ſpread over them., about two or 
- three fingers thick, and. lay your Dung in thEA4Zeys, or elſe- 
Where, which will rot, and be fit to renew the Moxld the next 


Spring, | ? | | 
£orly 4p4 | If you take up the old Roots of Aſparagus about the bogs 
Fagate ning of Jarxary, and plant them on a hot Bed, and well defend 


them from Froſts, you may have Aſparagus at Candlemas, which 
1s yearly experimented by ſome. | 
» When you cut Aſparagus, remove a little of the Earth from 
about them, leſt you wound'the others which are ready to peep3 
cut them as low as you can conveniently, but take heed of hurt- 
ing thoſe that lie hid. | der he! xk 0M | 
' . Strawbirries, There arediyers forts of this moſt pleaſant and delicious Fruit, 
and notany of them but are» worthy of our care, and that little 
pains they require in Nurſing them up.. . - | 
- ' The greater ſort delight in a new-broken Bed, or at leaſt in 
fuch places where they have not grown before : They muſt/be 
kept E's and removed every two. or three years,-and'then 
will yield a very great encreaſe : They deJight moſt in warm ſan- 


dy Soyl: the beſt Plants are faid tobe ſuch as come of the Strin 
they bear beſt in the ſhade, | | 


The 
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The whit Fogg) Bow 
nted in Beds, or of 
_ :yed" grows Fog 


from whence if you take your Plants > Woe nn, you ita 
a very fair encreaſe. 
| not uſual ) | 


There is a fort of gr6en 
hes on the ground adder' the _— nee caves, exceedin 


ſvect in taſte; and of a 

Alſo there is another 'of Avery: 
$carlet-colowr, and moſt: pleafint by , that os ng m 
New-England, and will proſper vety well with us; as is 
enced by a Merchant at Clapham near London , who hath many 
of them growing-in his Gaiden. 

To preſerve then over the Wihrich C though thiey ſeldam die) 
you ſtrow alittle Straw, Litter, Fern, or ſuchlike —_—_ them. 

To have 8trawbtrrjes in Autuntn, yo u may only cut ey the _- Str we 
fir bloſſoms. which tliey put: forth, by hinder t Ferries 
the Sprin $22 and they will afterwards blow aney, and bear 
latter ſeaſon : I have gathered mary on Michee mh- af, 

- As ſoon as your: Striwberries have. done blaring, cut ko hop Straw 
down to the ground ; and as oftert a8 they ſpire, eop 
towards the Spring: When you would haye . Gary 
{ont par» "orgs = theri as you' Ns dos, = 

owger Cow+dutg of. -dun ok wan 
&-c.) upod them, and wats G «Pio: * 3 cok 

The Cole-flower is an bodlien Plint , 'and- ieferpe] a place in 
the Kitchin-garden 5 5 thei" "ſeeds are brought out'of Wah. a ng 
the Ztaliars receive it from Candie,, and Horn of the he Levant 
patts, 'which'is: the beft; ail produces ner 

You. may-£cither ſow the Dy in. Huai, and carefully 7 pre: 
ſerve them over the Winter, or you may raiſe them in your hot 
om at the Spring, and remove them when they haye indifferent 

hrge leaves into good Land prepared for that purpoſe; but the 
beſt way is to dig ſmall Pits, and fill them ok jb good FT, ; light 
Mould, wa $1 therein plant yout Cole fag, w "muſt be Carey 

y wate 

| There are divers forts of Cabbager, and of ſeyeral colour, and Cahbaes al 
forms 5. but we ſhall 'here take notite'rof / no more than the ©99%: 
ordinary Cabbage and Colewort; being buifſciets for our Conntry- 

Fehang. rh2apk! 
obs. Seqd is xo be ſown between Jodfewnt ad Michelin) 

Has: it may-gain.ſttengeh to defend ir (e inſt the violence of 
Winter; which nevertheleſs it can t wy mn forme years; 
or.you may raiſe, them ona hot Bed i in the DI INS 

Tn ring 
yery rich and well-ſtirre ; if you ex | 

e-they delight moſt.in a- warm an ike 80y1; 4 Frome 
Nh Pi nv ry mera Ee wh 
any, 9fqjnary-gragud, v_ well dis an abtogtie til 
you gs. great quagritics of. ardinaty oy __ abd Coltworts,” i 
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f you 1 -h E the let it; be of: your beſt Clbbe 
MF; I jd oof NF: ring the' #izter, to preſervethem 
| ele a, => cold Winds 3: cover them-with Ear- 
thre-pat Ic = warm ſoyl, over the Pots, and at Spring pan: 


them fort 


Me RS ſort of. Camages commonly cilled the $2v0y, 


omewhat ſweeter and, carlier. than. the common Cabbage; 
bow therefore to be pre ed: It.is _ and FR as the-6- 
th | A C: 


Ho. In the ſh 
cammon,a Sallet-berbei won or boiled; nd the 
way ' prapagaring thexeof ſo eaſie,, that! L: reap ws better pals 


it by, 
i if you have a deſire to have them white, or blanch them, 


| rh the Freach.term 1t) then when they are headed'or loaved, in 
a 


& Betts, 


Of 4mſe. 


Of Carrots" 


; and rich, Soy].z, it's uſually ſown inthe Spring; and will come u 


ir day, .when the Dew is vaniſhed, binde them:about with 
ong Straw. Or raw Hemp,z,,Or more ſpeedily, you may-cover eve- 
pig Tiga ef rep ene pot ,; and lay ſome hot - Sogl upon 
them, and thus they will quietly become white. ' - ; 
"This ordinary Plant. is by ſeveral.-made- uſe of; it loves a fir 


"re Lia £ the. fone ground , and. may le ren forth = | 


g's: "hay ls bs \be propagated in Eegland,; 2s ſore have 

grew ye 7 Eng wing. them. in-Febryary berween'the 
" and Tk - "on. ;; then ſtrow new Hlorſe-dung 
end. them from.'the-Froſts. Theſe 'will ripen 

ethlomcn-ide 3, then allo may Fo ſow: again for the 


þ 3 '£ 4 ' 


d be. Pei ſtirred bout Michaela L For that | 


tha beſt 4 Dk 
+ + p 
IS” he aha "3+ 1 


wy ond? Sz.om. TB (4:0: 0208 c27e ” 


n O® 517 dk fe 
"of age STAY and þ be Roots aſl is i 
the Kitchin. 
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This, Thi nom. of the moſt: Univerſal and necelſaty Rbot this 
rds, only. they: will not proſper in every Poe 

t —_ princips y ng in a warm, light, or ſandy Soylz'or 
if, others,@ 4t| muſt be. well. ſtirred and manured'!” "be t if the 
un Y: warms; cory -ligtit, ' though but: indifferently 
s, Faye they; |thrive: therein: Ie vis uſual to ſow \them in 
the Intervals between - the Beans ,/1n di , not- in'ploughed 
Lang, becauſe of extending their Roots: Jownwards : ! 'Aﬀter the 


Be: 4 9, they become 4 ſecond Crop + the beſt are for 
th Tab he the other for: the: feedmgior fitting. of Swine, Geefe; 


_— 


c.” ſome of the faireſt laid/up inreaſonable dry Sand, will ket 
throughourthe Winter. The neſÞof-thewm may your reſerveti 
the Springs and Plant? them for Sced. i: 


+1 | As 
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Turneps, 


the Weather, the Birds, or the Worm deſtroy them, you may re- 
new your labour and coſt for a ſmall matter. After they are in 
their prime, you muft houſe them from the. Froſt, by laying them 
in your Celler, or ſuchlike place, on heaps. 
his is an excellent ſweet Root , and very pleafing to fome Pſp: 
people; it is to be fown in the Spring, in a rich, mellow, and 
well-ſtirred Soy]. When they are grown to any bigneſs, tread 
down the tops, which will make the Roots grow the larger : The 
' like may be done to Carrots, Turneps, or any other Roots. To- 
wards the Winter, when you raiſe them, they may be diſpoſed 
of in Sand, to be trol as Carrots, Turneps, &-c. The fair- 
eſt may be kept for Seed, as before of Carrotsz and then take 
the faireſt and talleſt tops of thoſe ſeeds in the Summer and ſow 
them, and by this means may you attain the faireſt Roats. 
The 8kzrret is ſweeter than any of the former Roots 3 they de- 07 Skirts, 
light in a very fat and light Mould, and are raiſed of the Slips, 
being” planted in the Spring-time in Ranges, about five or fix 
inches aſunder ;_ At the Winter, when you raiſe the Roots, you 
may lay the tops in Earth till the Spring, for your farther en- 
cereals. :--- *, 
* They are ſocammonly known, and their propagation ſo eaſie,  x,uue. 
that here needs no more tobe ſaid of them. | 
Theſe ate very uſual in Forreign parts, and are planted in fe- & Potatoes, 
veral places of this Country to arvery good advantage; they 
are ealily encreafed, by cutting the Roots in ſeveral pieces, each 
piece growing as well as the s. bes Root 3 they require,a good 
fat Garden-mould , but will grow, indifferently well in any : 
they are commonly eaten either Buttered, or in Milk. I do not 
hear that it hath been as yet eſſayed , whether they may not be 
: propagated in great quantities for food for Swine , or other 
_attle, ' 
\. Theſe are near of the Nature of the Potatoes, but not fo good of Jriſaten- 
'hor ſo wholefome ; but may probably. be propagated in great 4'#cboa. 
quantities, and prove. good food for Swine : They are cither 
. Planted of the Roots, or of Seeds, | 
. Onions are Roots very, much in requeſt for their ſeveral and of owns, 
divers uſes they are put unto in the Kitchin; they delight in a ; 
fine, fat, and warm Mould, and are to be ſown tn March, or ſoon 
after z but if you ſow them ſooner, you muſt cover them at the 
firſt : where they come up too thick , they may be drawn and - 
planted where they are thinner; when they are grown to ſome 
reaſonable bigneſs, you ought. to bend down, or tread the Spin- 
dle or Stalk, which will make the head the larger : being ſown 
with Bay-falt, they have proſpered exernaing well. In Auguſt 
they are uſually ripe'; then are they to be taken up and dried 
in the Sun, and reſerved for uſe ,'in places rather dry than 
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This is fo Uriiverſilly known and propagated, that T need fay 
little of it': IF fet tri rich ground, tt encreaſes to admiration 3 


- and may be Annually ce wh , Without hazard of Weather: 


& Leeks. 


Th atto, 


keeping down the Leaves makes the Root large. 

They are fown as the 0ions, and afterwards it is beſt to 
tranſplant them deep, that they may have a great deal of white- 
ſtalk, one ſuch Leek being worth two athers, 2 

The faireſt and biggeſt of Leeks and 0njozs are to be reſerved 
and planted for Sced ; the ſtalks whereof are to be propped up 
with ſticks, by reaſon of their weight : When the Seed 1s pe, 
teſerve the Heads on ſome Cloth, and let them be through dry 
ere you rab them our. | ; | 
There are ſeveral forts of Kitchin-herbs and Plants very nece(- 
fary and aſeful , and alſo profitable rg be propagated and ad- 
vanced-in our Conntry-gardens 3 as Thime, Hyſſop , Sage, Roſe- 
»ary, Matjerom , Violets; and ſeveral others : Their, ways and 
manner of Planting being ſo Univerfally known, and.qot alto- 
pether pertinent to our diſcourſe, I ſhall paſs them by, and refer 
you to others that treat of them. | Toa | 

I thonght to have omitted this Plant , by reaſon the Statute- 
Laws are ſo ſevere againſt the Planters of it , but that it is a 
Plant ſo much improving Land , and'imploying ſo many hands, 
that in time it may gain footing in the g0 Opinion of the 
Landlord, as well as of the Tenant , which may prove a means 
to obtain ſome liberty for its growth here, and not to be totally 
excluded out of the Husbandmans Farm. The great ObjeQion 
is the prejugice it would bring to Navigation, the fewer Ships 
being wmployed; and the leflening his Majeſties Revenue, To 
which may be anſwered , that there are but few Ships imployed 
to Firginia ; and if many, yet there would be but fu the leſs; 
for it'snot to be lingoined that we ſhould Plant enough to furniſh 
our wholkt Nation, and maintain a Trade abroad alſo: And in 
eaſe it ſhould leflen the number of Ships for the preſent , they 
would ſoonencreaſe again, as the Trade of Firginia would al- 
ter mto other Commodities, as S$:/h,, Wingand 0yl, which would 
be a much better Trade for them and us. | 

And as to the leffening his Majeſties Revenue, the like Im-. 
poſition may. be laid on the ſame Commodity growing at home, ' 
* if imported from abroad, or ſome other of like value in lieu 
of it. | 

Certain'itts, that the Planting of it would imploy abundance 
of people in Filling, Planting, Weeding , Dreſling and Curing 
of it. And the improvement of Land is very great , from ten 
wp, 144 Acre, to thirty or forty pound per Acre, all Charges 
paid : before” the laſt ſevere Laws, many Plantations were in 


Glouceſterſhire, Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Oxfordſhire, to the 
quantity of many hundreds of Acres.' Tos EEO 
Some obje@ , that oar Engliſh-Tobacco - is not ſo good as the 
.Forreign.3-but if it be as well reſpefted by the Vulgar , let the 
more, Curious take the other that's dearer. Although many - 
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of Opinion that it's better than Forreign \ having a thore Mawt- 
hf, which leaſeth ſome 3 if others Ss they may jm 
the curing of it make it milder ,* and: by that meany alter or 
change it as they pleaſe : It hath been often ſold in 'Lo»dex for * 
Speriſh Tobacco.” | LYT1TE - 

"The beſt way and manner of Planting arid Cyring it , would 
be eafily obtained by experience : many attempring it , fome 
would be ſureto diſcover the right way of ordering of it , and 
what ground: or places it beſt affedts. | 

"But that which hath been obſerved is, that it affeQs a rich, 
deep arid warm ſojl well drefled 'm the Spring before Planting 
time: The Young Plants raiſed from ſeed in Febryary or Merch, 
on 2 hot Bed, and then planted abroad in your prepared 
gromd, from whence you may expe& a very good Crop, and 
ometimes two Crops in a year, The leaves, when gathered, are 

firſt do, aw on heaps for ſome time, and then hang'd up 
. (by =_ hn, 1 them) in ke gh until wy are 
through ary ,” and then put up and kept, the longer the bettep; 
In this, Evgerlence 1s the beſt Maſter £ oy | 


'SxcCH. V. 


Of the manner of ordering and preparing of Garden- 
Grounid , making of hot Beds, 4nd Watering of th 
Gardens , &C. | 


There are many Garder-plats in England , which either for 
theif cold ſcituation, or the cold of unnatural temper of the ſoil, 
or ſuchlike impediments ;' and by reaſon of the ignorance of the 
Gardiner, or Owner thereof, produce little or no Fruit or Tillage 
anſiverable to the coſts, trouble, or expeCtation of the Owners 
thereof: Wherefore we ſhall give you here the beſt Rules, Dire- 
Rions, and Inſtruftions we either know , or have read of in any 
of our Ruſtick Authors. | + 

If the Land be of alight and warm Nature of its ſelf whereof 4. everd 
your Garden 15 made, Shes needs only common Horſe-dung or v9; 0 im: 
Com-durg to be mixed therewith in the digging ' or trenching, to?"'"* 
inrich it : but if the Ground or X/041d incline to a cold Clay, or 
ſtiff ground, then procure ſome good, light and fertil $a2d , or 
Mould of that nature, and mix with your D#xg in ſome corner 
of your ground equally together,and ſuffer it ſo to lie and rot over 
the Winter, which in the Sprizg will prove an excellent warm 
Manure to lay to the-roots of your Plants , or to make whole 
Beds thereof , by mixing it ir good quantities with the natural 
foil; and'if you can procure it with conveniency , the mpre of 
Pigeons-dung, Poultry-ding, or Sheeps-dang you mix with ut, the 

' Tighter and warmer it will be. Alſo an equal compoſition ar | 
mixture of Dung and Earth is neceffary to be laid by , that it 
may be throughly rotten and turned to Earth by the Spring, that 
K may then be fit to'renew the Earth about your Hops, on 

' chasks, 
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choaks, and . ſuchlike z ,,and alfo for the planting and ſowing 
therein Coleflowers, Cabbages, Onions, &c. | dy 
-The beſt and ſureſt way of ſowing ſeeds to have the moſt ad-. 


vantage of ſuch Dung or ſoil, and that they may come up. moſt 


even, and be all buried at one certain depth, is thus: Firſt rake 
your Bed even, then throw on a part of your mixture of Earth 
and Dung, which alſorake very even and level, on. which ſow: 
your ſeeds, whether Onions, Leeks , Lettice , or ſuchlike 5 then 
with a wide Sieve ſift on the Earth mixed with Dung, that it may, 
cover the Seeds about a quarter of an inch deep, or little more, 
and you ſhall not fail of a fruitful Crop. 

If your Garden be obvious to the cold winds, which are very 
injurious to moſt ſorts of Plants, next unto Trees, Pales, Walls, 
Hedges; &c. lay your ground after this following manner; that 
1s, let it be laid up in Ridges a foot or two in height , ſomewhat 
upright on the back or Northſide thereof, and more ſhelving or 
ſloping to the Sonthward, for about three or four foot broad, on 
which fide you may ſow any of your Garden-Tillage 3 and theſe 
Banks lying one behinde the other, will much break the Winds, 
and theſe ſhelving ſides will much expedite the ripening of Peaſe 
or other Fruits, by receivingmore direQly the Beams of the Sun : 
and in caſe the ground be over-moilt, you may plant the higher 
and if over-dry, then the lower : .ſo that it ſeems to remedy alt 
Extreams, except Heat, which rarely injures, 

To make a hot Bed in February, or earlier, if you pleaſe, for 
the raiſing of Melons, Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Coleflowers , or any 
other oo Plants or Flowers, you muſt provide a warm place 
defended from. all Winds, by being incloſed with a Pale or. 
Hedge made of Reed or Straw, about fix or ſeven foot high, of. 
ſuch diſtance or capacity- your cecaſjons require ; within which 
you muſt raiſea Bed of about two or three foot high , and three 
foot over, of new Horſe-dung of about fix, eight, or ten days 
old , treading it very hard down on the top, being madelevel;, 
and if you will, edged round with boards; lay of fine rich Mould 
about. three or four inches thick ;' and when the extream heat of 


'the Bed is over, which you may perceive by thruſting in your 


of watering of 
Planis. 


finger, then plant your ſeeds as you think fit 3 then ere& ſome 
Forks four or five inches above the Bed, to ſupport a Frame. 
made of ſticks, and covered with Straw, to defend the Seed and 
Plants from cold and wet ; only you may open your Covering 
in a warm day for an hour before Nooy, and an hour after. Res: 
member to Earth them up as they ſhoot im height 3 when they 
are able to bear the cald, you may tranſplant them. 

Many curious and neceflary Plants would ſuffer , were they 
not carefully watered at their firſt 'removal ,. or in extream dry 
ſeaſons ; therefore this is not tobe neglected. Early in the Spring, 


whiteſt the Weather is cold, be cautious of watering the leaves 


of the young and tender Plant, only .wet the Earth about it. 
When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy , and the Nights 
yet cold, water in the Forc-noons; but when the Nights are, 


warm, 


7 ay 
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warm, or the days very hot, then the Evening is the beſtrim time. 
if yourdeew your warn our of Wells, or "deep Pits, it ought 
to ſtand a day in the Sun in ſame Tub, or luchlike, for your ten- 
der Plants in the Spring. - * 


But Pond, or River, or vg ets ky it = and is to be 
| = \ NS \AV 


Te DICE 
ſterns, or other Veſſels M that purpoſe. , an 
ouſly water your Plants; it will much add to their encreaſe a 
multiplication. 


-: For Qolkes flowers, |Aytichoaks, | and: Db let ound 


fink a, little: round 'the-Ptant,in form 6Fathallow D ith, e Wa-! 
| tex-ill tholbtrrer-and tz&evenly $6 t5'the' Roots: f0 10 47. 
> Water ziotdip Plantoverimuch); Teſt the water « 7” with it 


;the: | ve" of Ktril Safe 5/ and "(' wg the 
w_ en es He, - 230179801 | poverifh 


It is alſo better to water a Plant ſeldom and throught; Uthart ; 
gften and (lenderly ; for a ſhallow watering is buta deluſion to 
the Plant, and provokes it to rootiſhallower than otherwiſe it 
would , and ſo makes it more obvious to the extremity of the 


Weather. \U2; 1 
If you arewilling to Wy the ground always moiſt about an 
Plant,, place-neqr it a Veſlel of water, therein. @\ biovs of 


Woolleg: Cloth: or Liſt, -and let 'the ohe &t our of 
the Veſſel] tothegr ground; the other ead-in the water; Ha er of 
a Crane ;'Let tet Liſt or Cloth be firſt wet, and _ — 
will the watet coitinnally drop till al be:droppe&6 
fſel; which taay; thenibe renewed.” ITED 
WE, the Veſeh muſt be lw 
/ellel, elſe in. not 
cc COR or Cloth; if £00 Gl; dork v7 
Jt the, Weather be never dry. ror; WO "a 
Seeds, water them! not till they have been itt the ground nite! 
days, and the Pan a letle ele them n 
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© OoGHAB. I 15-6þ 00; ab 
Of ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts, Fowle and Inſefls , us 
Jualy kept for the Advantage ind Uſe if the 
 Huibandman. ly on 


UR. Country-Farm. is: of little wſe-id Benefit to us ; not- 

withſtanding all our care, paias and coſtin. Featag, Plant- 

ing, or otherwiſe ordering the ſame, unleſs it be well ſtocked and 

ovided with Beaſts, and Sther Animals 3/ as'well for Jabour and 

th in Tilling and Manuring ;the Ground , and{/facilitating 

other Labours and Exerciſes , as for the furniſhing the Market 
3nd Kitchiv. £ raght % IR $0 IL, 


*4} 


SECT. I. 
: TY of Beaſts. : | 
bf the Horſe. \\ The Herſe hath the Preheminence above all others bei the 
: Nobleſt, Strongeſt, Swifteſt; and molt neceſſary of all the Bealty 
ed in this Country for the $eddle, for the: Plongh' and Cart, and 


r the Pack; 0, . 43 4 334 ©1953 Sh a y 3h, 8 | 1y 
. Where you have good! ſtore of Paſtiire, either in' Several, or 


In; Common, or an, Woods or Groves; it'is no ſmall adyaiitage to 
ep 4 Trane. Of- Mares fatthe Breed 3- but where there' is tidſt of 
T 5 090 Het of Paſbuto-Laad } Ber wo are more 
neceſſary : which diffezetice we may obſerve between the great 
reeding-pleces for Horſet in the Paſtures and Wood-lands, and. 
de ako Corn-Countries4 the one full of gallant luſty Adayes, 
other of Horſes and Geldijtgh,i1 1/11 tn OG ND 
As to the Shape and Proportion, Colours, Age , Ordering, 
Breeding, Feeding, and Curing the ſeveral Diſeaſes of Horſes, 1 
{hall here be ſilent , and refer you to the ſeveral Authors who 
have copiouſly treated of that Subje@ , it being tao large for 
this place. . Xo ea Crab ig. Eve 
of the ſs. _ Aﬀſes are commonly kept, yet not to be little ſet by, becaufe of 
their fandry Commodities , and the hardneſs of their Feeding : 
for this poor Beaſt contents himſelt with whatſoever you' give 
him ; Thiſtles , Bryars, Stalks, Chaff, ( whereof evety Country 
hath ſtore) is good Meat with him : Beſides, he may beſt abide 
. the Alfocking to of a negligent Keeper, and be able to ſuſtain 
blows, labour , hunger and thirſt, being ſeldom or never fick ; 
and therefore of all other Cattle longeſt endureth : for .being a 
Beaſt nothing oma 4" » he ſerveth for a number of neceſſary 
uſes: incarrying of Burdens he is comparable to the Horſe ; he 
| draweth 
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draweth the Cart (ſo the Load be not great) for grinding in the 
Mill he paſſeth all others. Thus far Haresbatch. 

The MUk alſo of the 4/5 is eſteemed an excellent Reſtorative 
(by moſt Learned Phyſitians) in a Conſumption. . 

Bot I rag'y one main 1mpediment of their not being fo fre- 
quently kept, is their deftruQtive Nature to Trees, which they 
will bark with their mouths where they can come at them : This 
15 no ways pleaſing toa good Husband. 

The Mule, or Moil, is bred of a Mare covered with an Aſs « o ye wat. 
It's a hardy Beaſt, much better than an 4/5, and very tractable | 
and capable.of much ſervice. 

Theſe worthy fort of Beaſts are in great requeſt with the Hoſ- of cows and 
bandman, the 0xe being uſeful at, his Cart and Plough, the Cow #"* 
yielding great ſtore of Proviſion both for the Family and the 
Market , and both a very great advantage to the ſupport of the 
Trade of the Kingdom. : 

Concerning their form, nature and choice, I need ay little, 
every Conntryman almoſt underſtanding how to deal for them. 

The beſt fort is the large Dutch Cow that brings two Calves at 
one Birth , and gives ordinarily two Gallons of Milk at one 
Meal. 

As for their breeding, rearing, breaking , curing of their Diſ- 
eaſes, and other ordering of them; and of Milk, Butter and 
Cheeſe, &c. I refer you to ſuch Authors that do more largely 
handle that Subject than this place will admit of. 

Next unto theſe, the Sheep deſerves the chiefeſt place, and is of Shop: 
by ſome preferred before any other, for the great profit and ad- 
vantage they bring to Mankinde, both for Food and Apparel. 

Whereof there are divers ſorts, ſome bearing much finer Wooll 
than others ; as the Herefordſbire-Sheep about LeiceFer bear the 
faireſt Fleeces of any in Exgl/and. Alſo they are of ſeveral kinds, 
as to their proportion 3 ſome are very ſmall, others larger : But 
the Dutch-ſheep are the largeſt of all , being much bigger than 
any I have ſcen in Ezglard, and Yearly bear two or three Lambs 
at a time. It is alſo reported , that they ſometimes bear Lambs 
twice inthe Year. It may doubtleſs be of very good advantage 
to obtain -of thoſe kindes ; and alſo of Spariſh-ſhcep that bear 
ſuch fine Fleeces. 

| As for their breeding, curing and otdering , I refer you ( as 
before) to ſuch Authors that have largely treated of them, 

- This Beaſt is alſo of a very conſiderable advantage to the g $wir:: 
Husbandman, the Fleſh being a principal ſupport to his Fami- 

ly, yielding more dainty Diſhes and variety of Meat, thin any 

other Beaſt whatſoever ; confidering them as Pig, Pork, Bacon, 
Brawn, with the different ſorts of 0ff4/ belonging to them : Al- - 

ſo they are of the courſeſt Feed of any Creature whatſoever ; 

being content with any thing that's Edible, fo they have their 

fill, for they are inpatient of hunger. | 

It is a great neglect that they are no more bred and kept than 
they are, their Food being — at fo caſie a rate : Beſides, 
| c the 
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Of Goats. 


Of Dogs. 
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the 0ffel of Corn, Whey, and other Culinary Proviſion, it catinot 
but prove a very conliderable advantage to ſow or plant Land 
on purpoſe with Coleworts, Kidnez-beans, and leveral other groſs 
thriving Pulſes, Plants and Roots 3 whereby you may not. only 
raiſe a conſiderable ſtock of them, to your great gain and profit, 
if old Ty/ey ſaid true : | 


And yet by the Pear have J p20ved e're now, 
As good to the Purſe is a Sow as a Cow, 


but alſo by their Treading and Batling, in caſe they be kept 
in a Court made ſeveral for that purpoſe, they will convert all 
ſuch Vegetables they eat not into excellent Soil. | 

If they are ſuffered to run abroad , they waſte their fleſh 
much : therefore it is eſteemed the moſt frugal and beneficial 
way, to keep them always penned into ſome Court , both. for 
their fleſh and ſoil. | | 

Theſe are kept in ſome places for advantage, being a very 

courſe Feeder. The Kids are eſteemed good Meat : their Hair 
alſo is of uſe to make Ropes, and other things; it never rots in 
the water. The beſt ſort of them breeds twice in the Year : 
they are uſually kept in Stables where many Horſes are, to pre- 
ſerve them from ſeveral Epidemical Diſaſes. 
The Milk of Goats is eſteemed the greateſt Nouriſher of all 
liquid things whereon we feed, (except Womans Milk) and the 
moſt comfortable to the ſtomack ; from whence the Poets fciyn, 
that their God Jupiter himſelf was nouriſhed with Goats-12i1k. 

They crop, and are injurious to young Trees; therefore are 
to be kept with much caution. 

Although they are not eſteemed amongſt the number of pro- 
fitable Cattle, yet are they very neceſſary ſervants, and the moſt 
obſervant and affeCtionate of all Beaſts whatever to Mankinde : 
Their love, even to the loſs of their lives, in defence of their 
Maſter, his Cattle, Goods, &c. their officiouſneſs in Hunting, and 
ſceking after all ſorts of Preyor Game, are ſo commonly known, 
and fo frequently made uſe of, that it's needleſs to tell you fo. 

Only that they are of different ſorts and natures; ſome as a 
Guard todefend your Houſe and Goods, others as Shepherds to 
defend your Sheep and Cattle., others as Jaccals or Watchmen, 
always wakeful to rouze up the heavy Maſtiffs 5 whereof ſome 
are for the Bear, others for the Bul. 

Some Dogs alſo are for the Game; as for the Stag, Buck,, Fox, 
Hare, Coney, Pollcat, Otter, Weeſel, Mole, &c. Allo for the 
Duck, , Pheaſant, Partridge, nayl, Moor-hens, and ſeveral other 
ſorts of Land and Water-fowl. 

Others alſo are kept for their Beauty, Shape and Proportion, 
and for their docible Nature, being apt to Dance and perform 
ſeveral other Ads of Adivity, cc. 

. Beſides the wilde, which are very profitable in Warrens , tame 
Coneys may be kept to a very great advantage, either in Hut- 
ches 
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ches or. 1n Pits , which is much to be preferred, Theſe Pits. axe 
ſank” about ſix or ſeven foot deep, in, a good light Mould 3. ara 
Chalk or Sand they Jelight moſt. Thele are to be made round 
'or ſquare', and walled. with Stone or Brick , to, preſerve ;the 
Earth ftom foundring , ih leaving. places on the ſides. for the Co- 
zeys to draw and make their Stops or Buries. . ._ ; 


At the ane end or {ide make a hollow place for the Buck to 
reſt in, chaining him to a ſmall ſtump, that he may haye liberty 
to'goto'the Rack to feed, and to his Den to reſt : On the 9- 
ther. ſide of 'ehd , Tet the places be left for the Does-to make 
their ſtops" in. - | 


 -# 


'* About the riddle of the Pit may you place the Rack to feed 
them'in'; the Buck, on the one ſide, and the' Does on the other, 
| In a Pit of about ten foot ſquare may be kept two or three 
Does,” (beſides the Buck |) Which will bring each of them about 
oO more Young ones in a year, ſometimes ſeventy or eighty. 
When they are about a Moneth old, you. may take them out of 
the Pit, and either ſpend them , or feed them 1n another Pit or 
place made for that purpoſe. | a teat 
Their Food'is for the moſt part Greens growing in and: a- 
bout' your Gardens; as Carrots and their Greens, Coleworts, 
Sowthiſtles , Malloes ,. Dandilion, Saxifrage, Parſley, Graſs, and 
' many other. * Allo Hay, Bran, Grains, Oats, &-c.- _ 
They ought to be conſtantly fed and cleanſed, and great care 
taken to keep them from Cats, Pollcats, &c. | 
If you have much Garden-ground, and a good. ſail free from 
Water, Clay or Stone for them to breed im , they will thrive 
exceedingly, and doubly repay your care and trouble. | 
-- By feeding them with dry Meat between whiles ia the Win- 
ter-ſeaſon, it preſerves them from the Rot , which in moiſt wea- 
ther-they are ſubjeT unto; but if you feed them much with 
dry Meat, you muſt ſet. them water; otherwiſe not. 


*The black or filver-haired are moſt uſually kept tame, their mir kinds 

Skins being of great value. io. 3 artii0 

"The preat Datch-Rabbit is the beſt for their food, being much 

larger than'the other. L 
But'the white Shock-Rabbit of Tarkie 1s the moſt pleaſant, ha- 

ving long and fine hair, and is now become the — in Mode. 


©. Of Fowl, 


The Conntrymans Farm or Habitation cannot be ſaid to; be 
cothpleatly ſtored or ſtocked without Fowl, . as, well as.Reaſts, 
yieldtng a conliderable advantage by their Eggs, Brood, Bodies, 
and Feathers ,' among(t which the Poultry ſcems/to have the of realtry, 
Preheminence , being more univerſally: kept than, any other ſort 
whatſoever; infomuch that any poor Cott agen.that lives bythe 
High-way-ſide may keep of Yong able to (bift for -_ 
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: Profit of Poul- 
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Feeding and 


fatting of 
Poultry. 


Encreaſing of 
Fegs. © 


Hatching of 
Eggs arifict» 
= ll Jy . 


Of Geeſe. 


ſheer them as they do Sheep,. as in ſome places is uſual. 


——_———_—_ 


faves the malt part of the Year, Feding on Inſes, and on any 
om Engr that's Edible by any other ſort of Animal. | 
They are alſo kept to a very great advantage in the Back- 
fides, and at the Barns-doors of great Farms ; and a3 I have been 
certainly informed, a good Fargy hath been wholly Rockt with 
Poultry, ſpending the whole Crop upon them, and keeping fe- 
veral to attend them ; and that it hath redounded to a v 
conſiderable Improvement. It ſeems alſo conſonant to Reaſon; 
eſpecially if within a days Journey of Londov, that they might 
have a quick Return, and a good Market, being in a capacity to 
farniſh the Market, throughout the Year, either with Eggs,Chick- 
ers, Pullets, Capons, or Cocks and Hens. Allo the Feathers muſt 
needs yield a conſiderable advantage ; and the Dung of Poxltry 
__ great ufe on the Land, much exceeding the Dung of 
any Cattle whatſoever. | yy _ 
erefore if convenient places or houſes were made for them, 
-33 dark as may be, which doth much expedite their faraing ; 
and the Poxltry there fed, and their Dung reſerved, and before 
it hath taken wet, let it be mixed with Earth , it will undoubt- 
edly anſwer the expence of a great part of the Corn you feed 
them withal. | | 
Ff they are fed with Buck , or French-wheat, or with Hemp- 
ſeed, they will lay more Eggs than with any other fort of Grazs. 
- Buck:wheat either grownd and made in Paſte, or whole, (the 
former way is the better) is the beſt ſingle fatner of Fowl; Heerp- 
ſeed, as they fay , giving an ill ſavour to the fleſh of the Bud 
that feeds on it: but this 'only upon report; if it prove other- 
wile, it would be one great encquragement to the planting or 
ſowing of Heap, that the Seed ſhou}d be of fo great uſe. 
| In Fgypt they hatch their Eggs in great quantities, in Ovens 
made for that purpoſe. In ſeveral places in. this Country -alſo, 
one Hen will lead the Brood of two or three Hens, { thatthey 
be hatched near about atime : therefore may you with much fa- 
cility hatch three or fqur dozen of Eggs ina Lamp-Farnacemade 
of a few Boards, only by the heat of a Candle or Lamp; fo that 
you erder.them that they may hatch about the ſame time that 
the Hen hatches her Eggs that yqu intend ſhall lead them ; 
By which' means in a warm Room may one Hen lead many 
Chickens, and raiſe them up with little charge, and without the 


x 


loſs of time of the other Hens. 
| This way may be of ſingular uſe, where you keep Poxltry of 
divers kindes 3 that is, of the largeſt kindes to Lay, and a few 
of the Leſſer to Sit and Nurſe up the Chickerrs. "4 

' Fhey are a Fowl very rofitable in many. places where there 
are Commons to feed them on, being a Creature that requires lit- 
tle .care and attendance, and little charge in feeding them, 

They multiply extraordinary in ſome PRcS, breeding twice a 
Year; andin all places yielding a conſiderable price, — * 
- Alſo their Feathers are no {mall advantage , eſpecially if you 


You 
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Of Fowl. We 
' You may ſet them on any ntmher of Eggs under fifteen, and 
above ſeven, giving to each Gooſe her own Eggez, for (it's ſaid) 
they will not hatch a ſtrangers. Fs Rad 3h. 
The Young or Green-Geeſe are beſt fatted if kept -datk , and © /arting «f 
fd with ground Malt and Milk mixed together. <7 
| The Ofd and $tybble-Geeſe will be fat the fame way , or fed 
with new Mal. a CR et SN: 6 ITEMS 
But in fatting of Geeſe you may abſerve, that they uſually fit, 4 prixcipa! | 
eſpecially in the. night-time , nick their Beaks or Bilſs on rs ne” 2 
famps, where they ſuck-out moſt of their moiſture and fatneſs at 67 
a ſmall bunch of Feathers, which you ſhall Gnde ſtanding up- 
right on their Rumps, always moiſt z which if cut away cloſe 
before you. put them up to fatting, they will be fat ig much leſs 
ttme, and with much leſs Meat than otherwiſe. , | 
They will feed on, and fatten alſo with. Carrots cut ſmall, and 
given them, * Be Se nad Ty rus | 
The J:we, who are eſteem'd the skilfulleſt Feeders that be, do Th Jews na- 
wrap the Gooſe ina Linnen Aprqn ; they hang herup in a dark fl Taeryng 
lace, ſtopping her Ears with Peaſe, or ſome other \ Fn that 
by neither heating nox ſecing of any thing, ſhe be not forced to 
ſtruggle nor cry, After they give her Pellets of Ground-malt or 
Barley, (teeped in water thrice a day, ſetting by them water and 
ravel ; by which manner of feeding they make them ſo fat, 
that it is almoſt incredible, ' ROT ROTO 2 7s 
I have heard it alſo confidently affirmed and related by one, 
That in France he ſaw Carps fatted , by being bqund with their 
Noſes upright, and daily fed with white-bread arid Wine: whe- 
rher their bodies were in the water or no, I remember not: 
"This, as he affirmed, made the Cgrps exceedjag fat aud pleaſant. 
Moſt certain it is, that darkneſs doth much condiice to the 
farning of any Creature; and alla reſt agd ileep, as appears by 
the Bears and Foxes in the Northern Climates. Wt - 
” Gravel allo not a little availeth, it being uſual that when Pogl- 
+ pry are penned up, and have loſt their appetite, being ſet where 
Gravel 1s, will greedily eat it. © 5 Fa te 
Fame Ducks being much of the nature of Geeſe , we ſhall & pu. 
fay the leſs gf them, only that they require more wager to dab- | : 
; ble in than do the Geeſe , and that they -are not ſo good Meat. 
| There are ſome ſorts of them that lay great ſtare of Eggs, which 
are more £0 be preferred, and are diſtinguiſhed from the qther 
by the turging up of their B45, morethan the other darts. ' 
There arealfo a certain fort of Ducks kept only to. draw yn- of Decoy- 
to them, and, as it were, Frapag whole Flights of Wilde-Dacks , 2% 
and bring, or condug them to the places of their retirement , 
which are Pgols made on purpoſe : The manner and form where- 
of, and alſo of the breeding of theſe forts of Ducks, and the 14- 
king of the wilde-Fowl they bring with them , we leave to the 
more skiſful in that Exerciſe to treat of, wht | 
Turkeys, 0r Ginney-hens, or Cocks, are a melancholy Fowl, as of twkys. 
appears by their doleful cry, and the anger that they "_ to 
N ave 
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have againſt red colours , being poſleſt with a ſtrong, conceit 
- that they ate mocked', by reaſon their own Combs or Wattel care 


red. "They are'a great Feeder , devouring more than they,are 


' worth by far , if they are fed with Corn ; bur if let ar liberty, 


and have Ranging room,cnough, they feed on Herbs, or. the 


| Seeds of Herbs, without any great charge or trouble, except 1n 
- the breeding 3 at which time'they require careful attendance, he- 


0/ Pigeons. 


ing an extream chill Bird. | es 
Some” having the conveniency of a Wood or Grove. near 


their houſe, have let the Hen-Turkeys take their liberty and ſeek: 
- their'own Nets, and take care 'of their Young; which they 
- will do,” concealing "their Neſts fron the Cock, angd bring up 
© 'their Brood with much better ſicceſs than the more tame. 


They are ſeldom very fat till the Winter be well ſpent , that - 


they forget their Luſt :*the cold weather gets them a ſtomack, 


and the long nights afford them much reſt. WP 6s 
veral ſorts of Pigeons or Doves there are, both wilde and 


k 


tame 3 as Wood-Pigeons, Or Wood- Dzeſts, Rock-Pigeons , Stock- 
: Doves, Turtle-Doves : Then there are Houſe-Pigeons , luch as are 
uſually kept in Dove-cotz, or Pigeon-houſes z and divers ſorts of 
' Tame-Pigeons fed by hand, kept for their largeneſs of body, for 
" their beauty and diverſity of colours, breediag almoſt every 


Moneth'in the Year. "But we ſhall only here treat of Pigeons 
kept in Dove-houſes , that bring in unto ſuch that are privi- 
ledged to keep them, a conſiderable Yearly advantage, with ve- 
ry little coſt or trouble, only feeding of_ them in the Snowy or 
Froſty weather, when nothing is to be had abroad , and abont 


 Mrdſnrtmer before Peaſe be ripe; which time they uſually call 
- Benting-time , becauſe then neccflity inforceth them to feed on 


the Berts, or ſeed of Bennet-graſs , no other food being then to 


| be had ++ And uſually, about that time, have they ſtore of Eggs 


To encreaj? 4 
Stork, of P1- 
$014. af 1 


The-Salt- Cat. 


Aſſa fetida. 


and Young Ones, which will otherwiſe be ſtarved , finlels you 
help them ; but the'Dung of their Houſes will in a .manner a- 
Highs you for their. Meat, F; carefully made uſe of. INT . 

There 1s nothing that Pigeors more affet than Salt ; for they 
will pick out the Mortar out of the Joynts of Stone or Brick- 
walls, meerly for the faltneſs thereof : therefore do they uſually 
give them, asoft as occaſion requires., a Lump of Salt, which 


they uſually call a $a/r-Cat , made for that purpoſe at the Sal- 


terns, which makes the Pigeons much affed the place 3 and ſuch 
that” caſaally come thete, uſually remain where they, finde ſuch 
good-entertainment. ' EEE OE» 
TF Afa*fetide be boiled in water, and the holes waſhed there- 
with; "their Feathers will bear the ſcent thereof about them ; 


that whatſoever company they light into will be ſo. well pleaſed 


therewith; that they will bear them company home, to the great 


_ -encreaſe'of your Stock. 


Cummin-ſetd. 


b been boiled, or feeding them with Meat ſteeped in ſuch water. 


- This hath been always eſteemed an excellent Drawer of P;- 


geons, either by waſhing the holes with water whereia it hath 


But 
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But that which hath been experienced to have had the great- A baked Bitch, 
eſt power to draw theſe Birds -from their former homes to the 

place you defire, is, that you take a Bitch (in her heat of Luſt, 

or hot or ſalt, as they uſually.term it Y and after ſhe is Fleyed 

and Bowelled , bake her in an Over 5, ( ſome preſcribe to roaſt 

her. with-C#7in-ſeed her Belly) thei lay. herin-the Pigeon- 

honſe 3 and-1Þ,;you have but few, Pigeons there, you ſhall ſoon 

fiade a; wonderful encreaſe. This hath. been an experiericed way 

to {tvek a:decayed:; Houſe ii a very: ſhort time. | A 

; Theſe Bixds arc kept for: theit Beauty and magnificent deport» & Swars- 

ment;,; being; the proudeſt , moſt chaſte and jealous., and: leaſt 

fu{tainer. of injuries of ary other :. their fleſh not fo:much re- 

garded as the-fleſh of other Water-fowl. Hog | ' 

Yet is the C7gzet a Noble Diſh at great Entertainments, which rating of 
may be fatted and;made the more acceptable , by keeping them ©: 
apart in a cloſe Pond, out of. which they:cannot.ger, having on- 

ly a littledey Grak-plat to fit and prune themiclves in. Near 
to the water you (hall place Tubs or ſhallow Veſlels, with Oats, 
Wheat, Barley, dried Mauls, or ſuch like, ſome dry; and fome in 
water, for theth to feed on at pleaſure; and ſometimes caſt them 
ſome hot ſweet Grains on the water : By this means, in one 
moneth, may they be fit. "0 ; 
Theſe Birds are uſually kept for their Excellent Beauty and  peacocks. 
Deportment ; yet they are beneficial alſo to the places where 
they are kept, by cleanſing them of Sakes, Adders , and ſuch- 
like : Their Chickens alſo are good meat. | 

It is a- Bird of Underſtanding and Glory ; for being praiſed, 
he elevates and ſpreads his lofty Tail; and of Pride, for no 
ſooner doth he behold his feet, not thinking them compleat e- 
riough for ſo painted a Pageant, he lets his Tail fall for meer 
conceit; which appeats by his melancholy poſtute at the loſs or 
ſhedding of his Tail, till Nature hath renewed it. | 

In any place theſe may be kept for pleaſure and variety ; but of tane Phes- 

in places near Loydor, or ſome great City, for advantage. fandhy _ 

' Mr. Hartlib hath the Relation of a Lady that kept ſo many 14en. © | 
near Chelſey , that ſhe hatched two hundred in one Spring:z | f 
whereof that though many died , yet by far the greater part "I 
would come to perfe&ion : Alſo, that there are many near Lox- 
don who keep them to make profit of them; that they are very 

 eaſie to bring up, and to keep, when they are once paſt the firſt 
moneth 3 for till then they muſt be kept only with 4»ts Eggs, and 
fed with nothing elſe,” which are eaſily obtained. The firſt moneth 
being paſt, they are fed with 0ats only , requiring nothing elſe; 
But as they loveto be kept in Graffie Fields, ſo one muſt change 
them oft to freſh grounds , becauſe they taint the Graſs. - Alſo 
the Courts may be incloſed with Laths; the Fence muſt be made 
high, and places of Refage covered with Nets to keep the Hawk 
from them and their-Chickens, which they more greedily deſue 
than any other Game whatſoever. : ; 
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SECT. III. 
Of Inſegs. 


Over and above the ſtock of Cattle, Fowl, ec. wherewith 
the Country-Farm is generally repleniſhed , there are ſeveral 
ſorts of Inſe&s , that being judiciouſly and carefully managed. 
and ordered, may bring 1nto the Husbandmans-Purſe no ſmall 
advantage. Amongſt many of them that are uſeful in ſeveral . 
Countries, and to ſeveral ends and purpoſes, we have only two, 
which are Bees and $i/k-worms, that are familiarly known and 


preſerved amongſt us, whereof we ſhall treat apart. And firſt 


of Bees. 


Being ſo commonly known and kept in this Kingdom , that 
there is ſcarcely a Village ( excepting near great Cities and 
Towns) where they are not kept ; whereof there are many ſe- 
veral Trats written and publiſhed full of Rules, Precepts and 
Directions for the ordering, preſerving, and TIN pro- 
fitable Creatures , both Io the old and commonly known Me- 
thod , and according to ſuch new ways and inventions that have 
been lately diſcovered and experienced , for the improvement 
and advancement of the Income or profit of this moſt admirable 
Creature : Which ſeveral ways of ordering them being ſo mul- 
tifarious, and the ſeveral Traf&ts written on them ſo difficult to 
obtain, ſo intricate to be underſtood , and their Rules and Di- 
rections ſo different and uncertain, and ſubject to ſo many groſs 
erroursand miſtakes, I hope it will be an acceptable work to 
the Countryman for me, in this.place, to give you the moſt ſe- 
left and approved Rules and Directions that are diſperſed in ſach 


ſeveral Authors , and to diſcover unto you the many Fallacies 


and Deceits that ſome would lead you unto , by pretending 
newer and more advantagious ways of ordering them than be- 
fore were known , who themſelves had never made a through 
Experiment of what they publiſhed ; ever reſerving unto the 
Tngenious and Worthy BUTLER, the praiſe and reſpeQs juſt- 
ly due unto him, for his moſt Accurate and Excellent Piece on 
this Noble Subject 3 who hath as Methodically and compleatly - 
handled this Part, as ever any Author in our Language did any 
other belonging to the whole X4yſtery of Agriculture, or in any 
wiſe relating tot 3 yet are there many Rules, Precepts, and ways 
of ordering theſe curious Creatures, not mentioned in his Book, 
"ns had it been needleſs here to have ſaid any thing concerning 
them. 


There is no Creature to be kept about our Rural Seat, that 
aftords unto us ſo much variety of pleaſure as the Bee. 


In tenui labor, at tennis non gloria : 


Although they are ſmall, yet they are numerous ; and although 
| they 
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they arebuſied up and down on poor and mean! things, yet the 
ni they colle& is Rich and Noble': The pkg a4 , hor 
are. idle ; but in'the extreameft cold and wet'ſeaſons. In the 
Spring the firſt warm Sun invites them abroad to' ſeek. after Th 
ployment,' which they daily follow, till” the bitter Froſts , 'cold 
and ſtiff Winds, REIN AK gg Sap re 
_— Naw pabula venti 
Ferre domumn prohibent ------ a 
and great Rains hinder them. They are out early in the morh- 
ing; you ſhall hear them like Swarms humming on the Line- 
trees by the Sun-rifing,*when they ſend forth the fragrant ſcents 
from their bloſſoms. Alſo in the Evening late ſhall you have 
them return from their hard, yet pleaſant labours. © 
At feſſe multa referunt ſe noGe. minores, 
___ Crurathymo pleng. ---- © ey v 


[dlenefs is fo deteſtable a Vice amongſt them , that"they will 
not admit'of it, nor tolerate it in any (fave their Soveraign) but 
every one is continually buſied*either abroad in collefting their 
Food, or at home in building Combs, feeding their Young, or 
ſome other imployment. EE fag Tamara ; 


Namque alie vidu invigilant; & federe pads, 
Exercentur agris ; pars intra Septa domorum, &c. 


There are no Creatures perſiſt in that Vnity and Amity one 

towards another in the ſame houſe or habitation, they having no 
ſingle propriety in any _ they do or get; for whatever they 
gather, all have a part ; it any be injured, the other will re- 
venge his wrongs, although to the loſs of their lives. 
-- Their labour is not compullive, every one acting; his part vo- 
lantarily, and &:emingly contend and endeavour to out-vie each 
other in their nimble and expeditious Voyages , where they ſo 
mightily lade themſelves, that many times their decayed Wings 
are not able to ſupport them home. 


Sepe etiam duris errands in.cotibus alas | 
Attrivere, ultroque animam ſub faſce dedere | 
 Tant#s ator florum, &- generand; gloria mells. 


What Living Creature can you keep about you , that cau 
yield you more pleaſure, dalight and profit, than theſe that pol- 
{els ſo little Room as a ſmall Partition of your Garden; that re- 
quire no Other houſes than whay's made of Straw, unleſs you will 
atford them a better;that ſeek their own food throughout theYear, 
if judicioully ordered ; that require fo little trouble and atten- 
dance, as only a careful Inſpection ſome few hours 1n+ the day into 
DELL | D {4 your 
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your Apiery, in the Moneths of May-and Juve, andthe lending 
Unto thn (your alliſtance' ſpmetimes jn their defence agai 


their Enemies, .and to help them in their neceffities, in the Win- 


ter-time and þ d Weather when they cannot help themſelves; 
angrhat yield ſo conſiders . 


on erable an Yearly Reward unto-you for 
all your care, pains and induſtry about them. 1 
ere can be nothing kept more advantagious than an Apiary, 


according to the ſtock or ſum. you lay out. Many a Counitry- 


man hath raiſed a ſufficient livelihood. only from theſe labori- 


ous Creatures: We need producemo Preſident for it; itis ſou 
ſnal , Yirg## alſo ſeems to hint as much, where he-aith : 


Coryeium vidiſſe ſenem ;, cui pauca relifti 
Jugers ruris erant.. Nec fertilis illa_juvencis, 
Nec. pecori opportung ſeges, nec comoda Baccho, 
Regum equabat opes animis; ſeraque revertens 
NoFe domum, dapibus menſas, onera' at inemptis. 
_— Apibus featis idem, atque examine multo, 
Primns abundare. | | 


% 


{ 


this. or that place, or with this or that perſon; and that ſome- 
times they the 

ſuchlike conceits 3 which if rightly conſidered, it is only the ig- 
norance, ſlothfulneſs, or wilful negle& of the Keeper or Maſter 


of them that occaſions theſe miſhaps : 'And I queſtion not , but 


Virgil, 


Of the Apiary. 


if the due and orderly Rules hereafter mentioned be. obſerved, 
but that 'they will equally thrive at all ſeaſonable times, and with 


. all perſons, the placesand other accidents conſidered. 


Principio ſedes Apibus, ſtatioque petenda. 


A convenient and neceſſary place is to be made choice of for: 
your 4pzary : It is uſual for thoſe that have but few, to place 
themin any corner of their Garden, or in their Courts or Back- 
ſides, and ſome in the Clofes adjoyning to their houſes , others 


for want of convenient room without doors , have ſet them in 


the Lofts or upper Rooms of their houſes, and in all or any of 
theſe places will this laborious Creature live ; but not with that 


coritent , nor to that advantage of the Bee-Maſter, as if more 


propitioully diſpoſed of; for either they have not ſufficient cf the 
Sun wherein they principally delight, and which inables them 
for their imployment, or they are too much open ta the Windes, 
which 1s a great hinderance to them in their return when lagen, 
or they are ſubje& to Annoyances, incident to ſuch cloſe corners 


and inconvenient places 3 which is a principal cauſe of their not 


Form and 
manuer of the 
Aptary+ 


thriving ſo. well as otherwiſe they might do, if better placed. 
Therefore where it is in your Eleion what place to have, and 


* ihtend to poſſeſs your ſelf of a conſiderable ſtock of Bees, make 
a ſquare Plat, and ſever and divide it by its {&lf, of capacity an-- 
ee i {werable 


_ Off Bees. Fo Oran 


. . But, many are ready to obje&, that they. will not thrive In 


ive a Year or two, and no more, with many other - 


2 
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ſerable to the ſtock you intend ta raiſe but rather bigger tha 


leſs, and rather Jong (extending from Eft to Weſf) than Gtte, 
facing tothe South ; rather inclining to the Weſt than Faſt,  be-- 


- caufe of the Bees late returning home, that they may not then 
want light : Butſome are of another Qpinion, that it's beſt to. let 


them have the firſt Sun in the-morning, that they may ga early - 


abroad , that being the moſt apt time for the gathering of ho- 


nzy: Alſo I have known Bees thrive very well having the firſt - 


riſe of the Sun at their doors; and others ndt to thrive, beiq 
detained lome hours from it by ſhadowy Trees , and in another 
place by a Wall; but the furelt way is to let ther have as much 
of both Moraing and Evening Sun, as the places and fences will 
give way to, | | 

You raay be fare that the Morning-Sun makes them ſwarm 
.early in the day, elſe they will ſwarm late. _ SER 

Let it be ſecurely defended from high windes on every ſide, 
Either Naturally by Hills, Trees, ec. or Artificially by Houſes, 
- Barns, Walls, Pales, 'Hedges, &c. and let the higheſt Fences be 
on the: North ; the ather ſhould be but low, or far diſtant, leſt it 
. hinder the Sun, and-al(o their flight ; Alſo let there be na 
5 ſmells or favours tear it, nor that Poultry frequent the 
| PIACEs': | | 
i, Let the ground of your Apiary be kept Mown , not di ped 
nor: pared, becquſe it is 'tqo hat in the Summer, and toq cold in 


/. It is alſo very convenient to plant ſeyeral Trees at fome rea- 
Gnable diſtance from your Bees, as Plum-trees, Cherry-trees, Ap- 
ple-trees,; Filberts, "Hazels, Thorns, ec. \that they may pitch at 
Swarming-time near at home, and not be in danger of being loſt 
for want'of-a lighting place 3 for want whereot you may ſtick 
up green Boughs, and the Bees will pitch'upon them. - | 

Alſo let not your Apiary be very far from your home, that you 
may - ofteqg with them at Swarming-time, 'and on ſeyeral other 
occaſions. | 


The common anduſual way's either Stools or Benches 3 Stools of yy, gra 
are uſed by. moſt , 2nd eſteemed the better of the two, ſome « Sls /# 
whereof are of Wood; and ſome of Stane; the. Wood are e- 


ſteemed the better, the Stane being ſo hot in the Summer , and 
£old in the Winrer, Theſe $fools alfd are placed ar different 
-heights:, ſome on rtie- ground , others mounted aloft twq toot 
highs but 3» wediovittye, about twelve inches is an 1 Gfierent 
leight, and ſet alittle (helying, that the Rain may run off, The 
$toofs allo qught'to be two or three jiches wider than-the Hives 
;you place npon them; with a place'before a little broader for the 
Sees talight on, * | L "Io Mott” VT 10 339 | 

| Thela Stools ought'to'{tand at leaf five foot ;the'one from the 
Other,.meaſuring fromthe middle of each other Stool, in Tg 
*Ranks-from . Eqſt to Weſt's, which 'Ranks, if you' place them one 
hehinde another, had'necd be fix areight foot phunder, and the 
%ogk. oi one Rank placed againſt the open Placer or mtr 
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vals of the other : Place them not near the Feaces an neither (ide 
nor before, for hindering their tlight. 
Of Benches, Benches are alſo uſed by many ; ſame I have feen placed the 


Tot be/t Sta's. ; 


Virgil, 


one above the other, and on each a Row of Stocks of Bees 
which although they may poſſibly thrive, yet is not in any wiſe 
convenient 3 for Benches canriot be thought neceſſary , unleſs 
you place the Hives near $ogether , which produces many in- 
convenienciges. Alſo one cannot ſo eafily come at them, to trim 
dreſs, or order them, where they ſtand fo near, or on Benches, as 
where they ſtand (ingly, or apart. 

But if you intend to go through-ſtitch with the work , and 
make a compleat Apiary worthy of your care and pains , and 
wherein you intend to place a part of your delight, you may 
make for every Stock of Bees you intend to keep, a ſquare Cot 
or Houſe of about two fqot ſquare, -and twa foot and a half in 
height , ſet on four Legs abqut ten inches above ground, and 
five or ſix inches within the ground , and covered over with 
Boards or Tiles to caſt off the Rain , the back or Nozth-ſtde'be- 
ing cloſed up, and the Sides reſpeCting the Eg/t and WeiF to have 
doors to open and ſhut at pleaſure , with Latches or Ha(ps to 
them, the face or FOATAG tq have a Falling-daor to cover the 
one half thereof, which is to be elevated at pleaſure, and 
ſerves in the Summer-time for a Pext-hoyſe, not only to keep off 
the beating Rain from the Hives, but to.defend them from the 
extream heat of the Sun , , which about the Mid-day 4s apt to 
melt their Honey. The other lower half ſhould have two ſmall | 
doors to open to either hand , which will ſerve to defend the 
doors or the holes of the Hives from injurious Windes, When 
the Winter approacheth, and the cold Windes are like to injure 
your Bees, then may you faſten all your doors 3 which will as 
well defend-your Bees from the extremity of Cold in the Winter, 
as extremity of Heat in the S#u-zer 3 both injurious to this In- 
nocent and induſtrious Creature. | 


-<-=--< Nan frigore mella 
Cogit: byems, eademque Calor liquefata remittit 
Drrague vis Apibus pariter metuenda. ---- 


You may 'remember at the bottom of your little doors, to 
make an open ſquare place juſt againſt the Tee-bole , that the 
Bees may have ſame liberty (after ygu have ſhut the doors) to 
fly abroad, a dots 

Here needs no Hackle to defend the Hive from Rain, nor is 


. .there any fear of wet or winde to annoy them. Here may you 


place any fort of Hives, whether of Straw, Boards, Glaſs, or any 
other thing whatſoever, without any ſudden decay or loſs by 
the injuries, of Weather , which by placing them abroad they 
are ſubje& unto; By the! means of the-Side-doors:, eſpecially 1f 
you make the #eſt-door to open to the right hand , may you fit 
erve the ſeveral workings of the Bees in your 


Glaſc- 
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Glaſs- Hives, if you are pleaſed to make nſe of them; but if not, 1 
'you may at theſe places order, view, and obſerve them, better | 
than when they ſtand on naked Staols, and with leſs affgnce to 
the Bces, and moxe ſecurity to your ſelf | | 
' In the Winter-time if your Apzexy ſtand cold, and you fear the 
extremity of Froſt may injure your Bees, you may Within theſe 
doors ſtuff good ſweet Straw about your Hive, to keep the Bees 
the warmer, FOv 4 
But extremity of cold injureth not the Bees ſo much in the 
Winter, as wet, which theſe Caſes beſt preſeryes them from 3 or as 
Light, an the warm Beams of the Sun, at ſuch time when there 
is no provilion abroad for them, agginſt which this Hquſe or Cat 
is a molt certain Prefervative; for when the doors are ſhut 1n 
ſach Moneths you are not willing they ſhould fl abroad , al- | 
though the Sun thine, yet they are dark, and unſeafihle of ſo ſmall 
a heat, the Hive {tanding fix or eight inches within the doors; 
when after the common way of Stools or Benches, the Sun caſts 
his Rays to their, very dunrs 5 which warmth and light together 
excite them forth, to the expence of their proviſion,and the loſs 
of many of their Hives ,. as is evident by frequent experience, the 
mildeſt- and cleareſt Winters ſtarving and deſtroying the moſt 
Bees; aud on the contrary, the coldeſt and moſt frozen Winters 
beſt preſerves-them, It is alſo more plainly manifeſt, that in the 
Northern Regions , as Ruſſia , Muſcovie , Oc. Bees dq. much 
more abound in the Woods than in theſe parts, their Winters be- 


ing ſo dark and-ſq cold, which hy this way may in ſome meg= 
ſure be imitgted. | | 


In the Spring-time alſo there are ſeveral days that are not fit | 
for the Bees to be abroad in; at ſuch times may you keep the i 
doors ſhut, leaving only the under-paſſage open , where ſuch 4 
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that liſt may take the Air, though by far the greater part lys 
ſtill, unſenſible that the Sprixg is ſo near. But when you ſee the. 
Weather is good, ang that the Willow or Withy yields them im- 
ployment, you may {er open your twa under:qdoors , that the 
warmth and l;ght of the Suz and Air may encourage them to 
work, otherwiſe you will hinder. their early breeding , and 
make them ilothful ; for I have had the experience, that by ſet- b; 
tin an exp/y Hive befare aful/, expetng that by the continual 
paſting of, the Bees to and fro through that empty Hive, they | 

"might {ock- it , that ſo 1 might have. had two Stocks far one 

without Swarming. but « framed nat; according/ to expeati- 

on , the Bees in the inner, Hive being fo, far gemoved from the 

light and. Air became Jazy., and did not eycreaſe;nor labour fo 

well as thofe that rele DELTA qrdered; therefore open your 


doors in fire, but nar +00 early, hor fear gf the wy > mer 

we can give you no certaia.time for it, becauſe the Springs v 

fomerimes two ar three Weeks. | | vl 5 
Several-ſorts of Hives are uſed in ſeveral Countries, but -here bf the Hjw 

in England they. gencrally make uſe' of tywa ſorts,. either Wic- 

%er- Hives made, with Splegts of Waad, and gauhed with Cow- 
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vloom tempered for that purpoſe, or Strawn-Hives made of good 
Wheaten-{fraw' bound with Bramble, which are the belt and 
moſt ufqal that are yet comnion. 

The Wicker- Hives are ſtill at fault , the Loom mouldering a. 
way upon every occaſionz which is not in any wiſe, good for the 
Bees, who love not to have any Vents open but their doors, . 

There. is great diverſity of Opinion amongſt Authors, con- 
cerning the bigneſs and form of the Hive 3 ſome preferring the | 
high and narrow Hive, of three faot' in height, and one in 
breadth, 'or of two foot broad, and two foot high , neither of 
which can be convenient : but that form which is moſt round, 
and in quantity about half 4a Buſhel and upwards, is mot in uſe, 
.and iseſteemed the beſt way , and fitteſt ze for your purpoſe : 


ſome yuu may have under half a Buſkel for ſmall Swarms. 
= Before you put any Swarm mto a_new, Hive, you mult make 


the in-ſide as ſmooth as may be, ffom' the ends of Sticks and 


Straws , which much trouble the Bzes, wha ſpend much of thei - 
time in gnawing them off; as in the night-time you may ob- 
ſerve tn a few days after the Hiving. After that you have pick- 
ed out the greateſt Sticks and Straws, then rub the in-ſide gyer 
with a 8$4nd-ſtone , and then finge it with a ittle flame of Sttaw, 
and wipe it clean. © | | 

-.' Hives may be made of Boards, either of an chr (re form 
joyned together, or round with Hoops, like a Mi 7Ing-pail » flat 
on the top. In theſe Hiver, if they are made of Wood that hath 
no-unſavoury ſcent.ortaſte, as Neal, Beech, or ſuchlike, the Fees 
will delight and breed as well as incither of the other, and they 
will Jaft many years, and are freer from the injurics of the Weg- 
ther , and ſeveral other caſualties the other are, ſubje& untg, 
provided they are made with dry ſeaſfoged Wood that is not apt 
toſhriak,- - | - 

- Ta theſe Heroes of Food may be made ſeveral Gl2ſ5-windowy, 

-at whatheight or diſtance you pleaſe, not only for your obſerva- 
4ionof their'Work , which you may with much facility and de- 
light perceive how far they"*proceed, and in whar time, but that 
the Bees may have the mare fight 3 2 principal help and .in- 
-eburagement-in their labours. 7 ©. hs SOT 

|.//To every of theſe'' Windows of Glaſs you h: to have a 


ſinall and light Stiutter'of Wood to hap on the put-ſide of the 
:Glaſs-in- coldweather; and at ſuch times as the Sun ſhines on 


-that part ofthe ve, 1t' being fabjeft to both extreams of heat 


-and cold 5/'yet {@ as' you may take them down at your pleaſure 
(for: your infpettion', and leave' fuch always down during the 
Suniiner|that' are From” the Sun-wards 
; -* Werhave ao an 'Expetiment of Glaſſen-Hives , publiſhed by 
Mr: Ho##lib in 'his'0ommonwealth' of Rees ; as inverted by or 
Mr. William Mew, Miniſter at Eaflington in Glogeſterſhire , and 
Ty  1£19 901 01 320 OH T-, 
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- ii The-lawent ion'is a" fancy that ſuits with the Nature of the | 
-Oreatiae'5 they are-rencltaken with their Grandeur, and double 
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their Tacks with delight : I took ( faithhe) fourteen Quarts ont 
of one of the Tranſparent Hives, double their quantity of others, 
they quickly paid me the Charges with their Profit, and doubled it 
with pleeſure. And in another place thus : | 
They ſerve only to give me anaccount of the daily Income, and 
a Diary of their Negotiations; whereby if IT ſpend ( faith he ) 
half an hour after Dinner or Supper, T know what hath been done 
that day; can ſhew my Friends the Queens Cells, and ſometimes 
her Perſon, with her Retinye. She Fortes me fourteen Quarts, 
or near upon, in one years, and if the reſt afford ten a piece, 1 
think it a fair gain. There is not a Hive to be ſeen about my 


Houſe, nor a Childe ſtung in a year : 1M Apiary conſiſts of a'Rotv - 


of little Houſes two Stories high, two foot apart, which I finde as 
cheap at ſeven years end as Straw-Hackles, and far more hand- 
ſome. Thus far Mr. Mew. | RT 
We alſo in the ſame Book finde the deſcription of a Bee-hive 
made of boards of an 0&ogoral form , with a Glaſs-window on 
the back-fide of it, for the obſervation of their work; the reſt 
of the in-ſ{ide of the Hive lined with Mat made of Ruſhes : 
Three of theſe were ſet one on the other , with open paſlages 
between each of them, which produced thele effefts : Viz. 

In 2/4y (faith the Relater) we put in two Swarms together, 


leaving the places to go in open only in the lowermoſt, but all 


the Paſſage-holes open from Box to Box : In the middlemoſt 
they firſt began their Combs, then in the'lowermolſt, before they 
had filled the middlemoſt, and fo continued till they had filled 
both; which before they had quite finiſhed, they began to make 
two little Combs in the upper-Box, &*c. 

The Combs in the lower ſtories were well þf jacceny with 
Honey, and ſuddenly ; but theſe little Combs in the upper, they 
quite deſert. Thus far that Relation. 

Theſe are the ſeveral Deſcriptions and Forms of Bee-hives we 
have met withal publiſhed ; but it is reported , that there are 
- ſeveral other Forms and Faſhions made , and that with very 

good ſucceſs, as well for the advantage-of the Bees, as pleaſure 
of the Bee-Maſter , by ſeveral worthy and ingenious perſons. 
it would be very much for their Credit and Reputation, and ex- 
ceeding fatisfaftory to others, if ſuch their Inventions and Ob- 
fervations were made publick. - 
As for my own particular , I have made many and difficult 
Experiments"and Eſſays towatds the advancement of the profit 
and pleaſure of this Induſtrious Animal, and have made uſe of 
moſt of the former ſorts of Bee-hives, and framed ſeveral others, 
with Remedies and Proviſions for ſuch inconveniences and omit- 
fions I found m the other ; and have with as much Caution ob- 
| ferved the Operations and Nature of Bees throughout the whole 
year, as my Occaſions would give way to, and my ſhallow_Capa- 
city could apprehend ; as you may finde by the ſequel of the 
Tra& : Yet have not finiſhed to attain the right Method , or 
way of ordering them, as I principally aim at. The two _ 
my : ſonable 
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ſonable years for Bees, 1665, and 1 667.3 and my preſent Removal 


preventing the greateſt part of my defigne: It_ alſo being the 


Of Spleeting 
of the Hives. 


work of a year ,,0or atleaſt that part of time that comes but once 
a year, to make one Experiment or Obſervation. And the Ob- 
ſervations already publiſhed, which ought to be a Guide, prove 
rather an 1gnjs Fatuxs, to lead one out of the way, than an 1r- 
dex to point out the truth; as we ſhall hereafter 1n, this Book 
make appear. | Po 
Nevertheleſs, this Obſervation I have found to betrue vs. 
that Bees delight not 'in an high habitation; the broader aud flat- 
ter it is, the better they proſper ; for they cannot with eaſe paſs 


up through the intervals of their Combs to the Surnmit of their 


Hives : Therefore if you mean to make a Hive wherein they 
ſhould delight, let it not be very bigh, but allow it as much 1 
breadth as you pleaſe, they will. be ſure to fill t. 

But before we have done with the Hives, we.muſt not forget 
the Spleeting of them, The way they uſually Spleet the ordi- 
nary ſtrawn and daubed Hives, every Country Coridon under- 
ſtands. As for our Wooden or Glaſs-Hives , ſome preſcribe that 
there be three down-right Sticks from the top to the bottom, 
and about two ſmall Hoops faſtened unto them at convenient di- 
ſtances, which will very well ſerve for the faſtening and  ſup- 


- porting of the Combs , which way I have uſed: it's beſt to let 


Of the ſwarm- 
Ing of Bees. 


the perpendicular ſticks extend to the bottom, for the Bees the 
better to crawl up by them to the Conibs ; but you may have 
only down-right ſticks, or any other ways placed, as beſt agrees 
with the form of your Hive, fo that there be not too wide inter- 
vals between. | | 


Having prepared ſuch Hives you deligne to make uſe of, the 


only way to ſtock them is by putting Swarms into them: not- 


withſtanding I have many times attempted to intice, and inforce 
them without Swarming ( confiding too much onthe Writings 


| and Reports of other men) out of their own old habitations, 1n- 


Several Expe- 
raments tq eu- 
creaſe Bres 
without ſwar- 
mirge 


to my new Hives. | 
The one way I uſed was this ; I ſet an empty Hive before a 
full, that the Bees paſſing from their old through the new and 
empty Hive, might chuſe rather to live therein, than go forth 
in Swarms, to ſeek another : but the long. and darkſom patlage, 
being of Strawn-Hives, made the Bees lazy (as before we noted) 
together with the unſeaſonableneſs of that year , that the Bees 
did not breed any more than to maintain their old ftock 5; ſo 
that my deſigne became fruitleſs. | 
- Then preſuming on that Principle, that the Bees always begia 
their work above, and ſo work downwards ,:I took an old Stall 
of Bees, and long before Brecding-time inveited the ſame, with 
the {Kirts upwards, and the tops downwards, in an hollow ſtool 
made for that purpoſe , and placed thereon: one of my new 
wooden Hives, with. Glaſs-windows thereto, having a bottom 
which covered the whole under-Hive, fave.only a wide hole in 
the middle , through which the whole Stock of Bees had their 


pailage 
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paſſage in my new Hive; and ſo out: at the door of my .new 
Hive they continually paſſed to and fro. In the Summer-time, 
' When. the under-Hive was over-full-, they took to the top of 
the new Hive, and built there ſome few Combs 3 which before 
Winter, when their number leſſened, and the under-Hive was 
able to contain them all, they deſerted 3 and did not, according 
to my expectation, forſake their old Stock, and take altogether 
tothe new, although the ſame were above them, and the old one 
under them : But in all. probability. I had had a greater number 
of. Combs , and a greater ſtock of Bees , and they alſo would 
have continued Jonyerz which would much have elucidated 
this Experiment, had it not fallen out to be in ſuch a year that 
few Stocks yielded any Swarms. 

Another way I made uſe'of was this : thinking the Bees would 
leave no place, above them uninhabited , I cut off the top of a 
Strawn-hive, until I.had made a paſſage through the top of the 
Combs, and . thereon I placed one of my Gleſſen-hive , with a 
bottom, anda hole in the mid(t thereof , through which I uſed 
all the: means I could to provoke the Bees to- paſs, but in no 
wiſe would they; for as ſoon - as they were: in the upper, 
Rong light by means of the Glaſs , yet they immediately re- 
turned.. 

Alfol placed ſeveral Stocks in Strawr-hives on Wooden-hives 
with Glaſs-windows , and left convenient paſlage out of the one 
to the other, with a Cover al(o to the hole that paſſed between 
the two Hives, Which I might moveat pleaſure. I alſo (topped 
the doors of the Strawn-hive, that they had no other patlage 
than through the Wooden-hive, wherein at Swarming-time they 
built many large Combs, and ſtored them well with Hozey ( it 


.* . being a good Year for breeding of Bees wherein I mads this Ex- 


periment ) but when the cold Weather came, and the number 
of Bees began to leflen, which they always do againſt the Win- 
ter, they crowded all up into the upper Hives , carried up or 
ſpent the Hozey in the new Combs, and deſerted them, leaving 
them as an empty Spectacle through the Glaſs-windows. 

The one of theſe Stocks about Swarming-time having a good 
quantity of Bees in the under Glaſ5-bive, I (hut the paitage be- 
tween the upper and lower Hive with the Shutter made for that 
purpole,,,and took away the upper Stock , and ſet in another 
place, thinking thereby to have two Stacks for one (the Bees be- 
ing as <qually divided as might be) yet the Bees in the wnder- 
hive having loſt their old patlage , or-not having their King or 
2xecen, or tor ſome cauſe or other, did not like their habitation 
yery-well, but in two: or three days'were moſt of them gone 1n- 
zo their old Hive, or loſt; which compelled me (for further try- 
al-fake) to place the one over the other ,, as before 3. then they 
fell again to their buſineſs: So that by any way hitherto Eſlayed, 
Tcannot diſcover how tocncreaſe my Stocks, as tonumber,with- 
. - out giving them leave to Swarm, or go forth in Companies from 
their own homes (as it were) with their Prince or Leader to ſeek a 
- new habitation. - E e But 
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But having thus far ſpent much time and labour to under- 
ſtand the Nature of theſe wonderful and induſtrious Creatures, 
and finding theſe Attempts not to anſwer my expeCtation, [ 
was unwilling to deſiſt ; the Errours of one, uſually leading to 
the diſcovery of another and better Experiment : but began a 
new. way, and more probable than the other; which 1s, in eve- | 
ry Bee-hive of Wood with Glaſs-windows I had a large Pipe 
of about two inches ſquare in the clear, that came from the top 
of my Hive to the bottom, open at both ends : at the bottom it 
was cut on the four ſides Arch-wile, that the Bees mighton every 
fide aſcend freely up the Pipe. I fitted a piece of Wood into 
this Pipe., to prevent the Bees from making any Combs therein, 
until ſach time as the Swarm put in it ſhould fill the Hive : then 
would I place another of the ſame fort-and faſhioned Hives on 
the top thereof, with his door open alſo, (having firſt taken out 
the Stoppel fitted to the Pipe) that the Bees from the bottom of 
their own work might aſcend through that Pipe into the newly 
placed Hive 3 which way when they had once diſcovered, 
doubtleſs they would rather take to, than ſwarm : by which 
means it is moſt probable you may multiply your Stocks, by pla-. 
cing Hive upon Hive ad i»finitum , and drive your Bees, e*c. 
which I had throughly proved, had not my Removal prevented 
me; that I can promiſe you no a{lurance of the eftect, but hope 
to give a better account thereof in a few years; diſcovering thus 
far of what have ſcen.and made experience of, that you might 
avoid thoſe difficulties and errours I met withal , and proceed'on 
ſuch ways that ſucceeded well, and are in probability to anſwer 
what your deſire 1s. | 

Where your deſigne is for multiplication of your Stocks, there 
it's beſt to make your Hives the ſmaller; and where you aim at 
great quantities of Honey, there make them the greater : So that 
1a caſe you cannot prevail in the one, it: may nevertheleſs be a 
conſiderable and ſure advantage in the other 5: as is evident in 
Mr. Mew's Experiment of his Tranſparent: Hive, out of one of 
which hetook fourteen quarts of Honey ; then it's yery proba- 
ble the Hive held twice as much, for the Wax, Bees, and vacant 
places : ſo that his Hive was of an extraordinary bigneſs, and 
yielded an extraordinary advantage. | | 

Allo.in the other before-mentioned Experiment , the 0Zogo- 
al Boxes or Hives are of a very great bigneſs, at leaſt two foot 
wide , and: of about fifteen inches deep , into which they put 
two Swarms together, which filled two of them in the [7 
Summer. .. 

Alſoin the Hiſtory (Butler mentions in his Feminine Monar- 
chy .): of the Bees that ſerled over Vives his Study , having i 
much room, what an incredible Maſs of Honey was there pro- 
duced ? Wt: ak 

Therefore we cannot but urge this as a part of good Husban- 
wk to havea Set of well-made Hives tranſparent, or with lights 
of a. good capacity, or to be-added the one above the other, 


as 
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as we ſaid. before z although it be. only for the eqcreaſe of Hor 
hey ,. and another Set” of ſmaller Hives only for the encreaſe of 
Swarms3 fora few Hives 1n a thriving condition, and well :or- 
dered, will yield you Bees enough toſtock many of your larger . 
Hives. _. | DN IS ION WASTE | 
If the Spring be milde , calm and ſhowring , then is it good 5ip* of. 
for Swarms, and they will 'be the pcs ge, 5. if it prove a 
cold, dry, and windy Spring , ſuch as were 1665, and 1667, 
then will there be but few Swarms that year, arid thoſe alſo ve- 
ry backward. he's OI ors Ry LONG | 
About the middle of Mey, in ancarly Spring, you mult begin 
to look after them , and ffs what ard! of the pn. 
ſigns that precede their ſwarming, that you may be the more 
watchful over thoſe that require it when the Hives are full (be- 
fore which they will never ſwarm) they will caſt out their 
Drones, yea, although they be not quite grown. Secondly, the 
Bees will hover about the doors in cold Evenings and Mornings. 
Thirdly , there will be moiſtneſs and ſweating upon the Stool. 
Fourthly, they run haſtily up and down. Fifthly , they lie out in 
ſultry Evenings and Mornings, and go in again when the Air is 
clear, | No FAS 5 | 
| If the Weather be warm and calm, the Bees delight to riſe, but $igrsyf pe- 
elpecially in a hot Gleam, after a ſhowre or gloomy. Cloud hath — Sq 
ſcat them home together ; then ſometimes they gather together 
without at the door, not only upon the Hive, bit upon the 
Stool allo 5 where when you ſee them begin to hang in Swarm- 
ing-time, and not before, then be ſure they will preſently riſe if 
the Weather hold. | 


To lie forth continually under the Stool, or behinde the Hive, $igzes ard 
&-c. eſpecially towards the middle of Jane, is a ſigne or cauſe of © % « 
not ſwarming : for when they have once taken to lie forth, the * 
Hive will always ſcem empty, as though they wanted company ; 
then will they have no minde to ſwarm, 


- 


| Alfo niuch ſtorniy and windy Weather will not ſuffer them 
to Swarm when they are ready , and that makes them lie out; 
_ the longer they lie out , the more unwilling they ate to- 
arm. On ob SR ERS 5 
Another cauſe of their lying forth, 1s continual hot and dry. 
Weather, eſpecially after the Solfice 5 which cauling plenty of 


| honey both 1a Plants and Dews, their minds are fo ſet upon that 


their chief delight, that they have no leiſure to ſwarm, althougti 
they might moſt ſately conie abroad in ſuch Weather. 


Firſt -kcep the Hive as cool as may be, by, watering and ſha- Þ nate they 
dowin#' both it and the place where it ſtandeth 3 and then, in- **** 
larging the door to give them Air, move the Cluſter gently with 

your Bruſh, and drive them 1n. 


”, 


ig & 


If yet they lie forth and ſwarm flot, then the tiext calg and 
he bet- 


| warm day about Noon, whileſt the $»z ſhineth, put in 


ter part with,your Bruſh, and the reſt gently ſweep away from 
the Srool; not ſuffering them to Cluſter again : Theſe rifing._ by 
Ee2 £ 
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the'calmheat'f the Sr ," by their noiſe , as though they were 
Sivarming, will take the other to come forth perhaps untg them, 

and ſo they may fwarm. | AED Py} 

_ © IF this ſerve hot; but they lie forth till, then rear the Hize 
enoughto let them in, and cloom up the ſkirts all but the,door : 

__.... "this ſacdeed not, there 15 no remedy. | nn 
Signes of aſttr- © The figns' bf After-ſwarme are more certain : when the Prime- 
«warms. pra 1s gohie , about the eighth or tenth Evening after, when 


Kiaging f, |, When the ſwarm is riſen, it is the nfiial "cuſtom to. play them 
Bus. . a Fit of pon a Pan, Kettle, Bafon , or fickilike Taſtru- 


ſettle; which . Cuſtom feerns 'to be very' Ancient, | as. Virgil 
witnefſeth; 7 Tn RJ * | 


+ # + 
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! Bitif they-Aly aloft, op are like to be gone, caſt duſt amongſt 
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wving / (651.;, When, your Swarm hath made choice of a lighting place, you 


a 


of Chiſterof Grzpes - when they are fully [etled , andthe Cone 
hath been a while at the bigge$, then Hive them. "- 

Firſt having in" ſtore feveral Hives of ſeveral bignelſes) make 
chbfee'of MN proportidhable in bigncls'to your $waim,that 


- 


tkeYbof ray g6tiearto Ml ie-thar year 3 but rather Yader-Hivea 


Then 


F 


' hands and face 
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| Then rabithe' 2 Hive 6 with ke "3% gibs ATIG 84wory,  Mar- 
Jebbas; baulm, Femnel, Hyſep, Mallows,, or \Bean-tops,&c. and 


:with'a brandh'ot" Huſt, Ooh. ten. .or any other 'of-the : a- 


foreſaid Hetbs!, ol rather of the ſame Tree whereonthe/Swarm 


lighted, Je! the Hive cleaq, and dip ſuch, Sprig or Branch into 
. Meath, or ir Water mixed with a little Hoxey, or with Mithand 


$##, 'or' Salt only, and therewith, beſpriakle the Hive; ti! © 


> Then having ich drank. a Cup of good [Zeer, and walhed your 


herewith, or;heing otherwiſe defended , af the 
' Bees hang got a 'bough, ſhake them jntothe! Hive, and ſet the 
fame upon a 


" may cat: off. the bough If it be ſma 


Matitle'or Clath.qn the e grounds as is'uſual 3>or you 


and lay it.on'ithe Mantle 
or Cloth, arid ſer the Hive oyer it, which i 6 the better way. 


MIOSE they li 1; zhtnear the ground, lay your Cloth under them,and 
ſhake them down, and place. the Hive over.them 3, ant} ſuch Bees 


"that"gather together without the. Hive ,, wipe. them gently, with 


'your Brifh'towards the, Hive 3 and if ;theytake to.any. other 
"place thanthe Hive, wipe them off gently; wath your Bruib, and 


- Tub the place with Mugwort, Morgan, Wormwood, archangel, or 
 ofhier bitter or noyſome Weeds or Herbs, 


- Thenſet-the Swarm, as near as you can, to the lightiog place, 


| "7 all be quiet, and every one knows his own home::.- + - | 
Tf the'Swarm' part and light jn ſight:one of ;another , et'alone , 


the greater, and diſturb the ſefler part, and they will fly to their 


Fellows;' bat if not 1n ſight, then Hivg them both in two ſeve- 
ral Hives, and bring them together, and (bake the Bees 1out of 


the one Hive , on the Mantle whereoa' the other:Hive ſtands, 


and place the other full Hive 'on Rem , and they -will: all rake 


"Ow it. 


Af it happen that your Swarns Ou < late, after the middleaf Uniting of 


"June, and that they are ſmall, under the quantity; df:a Peck, 


\rhen put two or three of them 'rogether , whether they rue the 


fame day, or ſn divers: for by this uniting they wilt Iabaur care- 


fully, gather ſtore of wealth, and ſroutly: defend themſtlves a- 


gainſt all Enemies, The manner of uniting} is. thus, +/+ 

Jn the Evening when it waxeth dark, . having ſpread a Mantle 
.on'the ground near untothe Stool where this umted Swarm hall 
ſtand, and ſer apair of Reſts, or two Sypporters/ forthe Hives : 
knock down the Hive out of which you ntendito: remove your 
Bees upon the Reſts ; then lifting up the Hive a line; and Alap- 
Dug 1t between your hands to get out 1the. Bees tharſtick in'ar, 
Jay It down ſide-ways by the Bees . and. {ct the Stock or. $warn; 
Xo which you would add them upan- the. Reſts: Or Sapportevs 
over” then, and they will forthwith aſccad 'tnto-the - Hive'; 
thoſe that remain i the empty Hive, by, clapping #t,iwill hafen 
after their” company : then whey. you have gotten: them all in, 


either-that'night, or carly in the next Morning , Place the Hive 
on the Stool, &&c. 


Phe the Hive wherein you. have [325 a put. your Singin ol A better way. * 


intend to drive i mro another, 1n a place that the ſkirts may be 
So uppermoſt, 


Sw arms. 
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upperimoſt, and ſet the other upon him, bindingthem aboyt the 
(kirts-with a long T6we) 3 and fo fet them ſtand till the, Morn- 
ing;.and.the Bees will all afcend , that you. may the next Morn- 
ing ſet ithe Receiver oh a Stoo).;* And thus may you put three or 
four Swarms together 3 but obſerve to unite them the fame E- 
vening; or the next at fartheſt, that they ſwarms leſt: having 
made Combs, on are the more unwyling to pazt-from them. 
Deſeze apain® TD theſe ſeveral ways bf dealing with Bees, it is good to de- 
Bees, - fend ones ſelf as well as may be againſt their ſtinging, whichto 
ſome, perſons proves 'very troubleſome, eſpecially, if they. are | 
uncleanly , or have any ill ſcent about them; therefore with 
caution;muſt they be tampered withal. Some only drink a Cap 
of Beer, and finde that ſufficient; others waſh their hands 
and face therewith, which proves a good defence: 1 have gone 
amongſt them in their greateſt ariger arid madneſs, only with a 
bandful of ſweet herbs in my hand , fanning about my face, | as 
it were, to obſcure and defend it. Alſoif a Bee do, by accident 
buz about you, being unprovided , thruſt your face amongſt a 
parcel of boughs or herbs, and he will deſert you. But the molt 
ſecure way of all, and beyond the compleateſt Harneſs yet pub- 
liſhed, is to have a Net knit with ſo ſmall Meſhes , that a Bee. 
cannot paſs through , and of fine Thred or Silk , large enough to 
come over your Hat, and to lie down to the Coller of your 
 Doublet , through which you may perfe&tly fee what you do 
without any danger , having alſo on- a good pair. of Gloves, 
whereof Woollen are the belt. | 
TN cure the But if the Bee happen to catch you unawares, pull out the 
ſting of « Be. ſting as ſoon as you can. Some preſcribe to waſh the ſame with 
your Spittle ,, and ſay that that will prevent ſwelling: Others 
commend the rubbing thereon the Leaves of Marigolds , Houſe- 
leek., Rue, Mallows, Toy, Holyhock and Vinegar, Salt and Vine- 
gar , and divers other things : But the moſt ſare and Natural _, 
Remedy, is to heat a piece of Iron in the fire, or for want of 
that to takea live Coal, and hold it as near and as long to the 
place as you can poſſibly endure it , which will Sympathetically 
attract the fiery venom that by the ſting was left in the wound, or 
force it out of the place affeQed, and give you an immediateeaſe 
and cure, The ſame iv will effett on the bitings or ſtingings of 
Snakes, or other venomous Creatures ; and it's probable, on the 
bitings of mad Dogs : But of this in another place. 
of the Bes Asloon asa Swarm hath entered his Hive, they immediately 
work. (if the Weather permit) gather Wax and build Combs, that in a 
few days time there will be ſeveral large and compleat Combs; 
| they lie ſo thick about them , that it's impoffible one quarter of 
' them can be imployed at once, until the Combs are brought to a 
conſiderable length 3 and then a great part of them may be im- 
ployed in filling them , the geſt in Gniſhing their Cels or 
Combe. | 
It's a difficult matter in our tranſparent Hives, to diſcern 
how. theſe Admirable Creatures frame their curious Workman- 
bk | ſhip, 


ſhip, by reaſon they are fo numerous, that they 
their whote Work, that unleſs the Bees alſo were tratf{parent (a 
Batler terms it ) it cannot be diſcerned : But through the Glafs 
you may obſerve how they carry .up their far-fetght goods, and 
what a mighty ſtir they make, and how perpetually buſie they 
are, and ina clear day when molt are abroad, efpecially towards 
the end of the Summer : Alſo when their Young Bees are fit for 
ſervice , and are abroad, which are tho'e chietly that hide fo 
much of the Combs; then may you plamly diſcern their Combs 
and Cel/s filled with: bright and clear Honey. 


Their numbers alſo, towards the end of the Summer, begin The nunbers 


to leſſen, whiclr gives you a great advantage of beholding them ? 
and their work : For in their proſperity at Swarming-time,, and 
ſhortly after, they are far more in number than in the Aut#m or 
Winter; as you may ealily diſcern between the quantity and 
number of a Swarm, and thoſe you kill when you take them; 
for the Bees of the Iaſt years breed dor now by degreeswaſteand 
periſh-z by their extraordinary labour , their Wings decay and 
fail them: ſo that a Year, with ſome advantage , is the uſual Age 
af a Bee, andthe young only of the laſt Spring ſurvive and pre- 
ſerve the kinde till the next. 


There are ſeveral things that are injurious to Bees, and- much of the zees 
hinder their proſperity, if not prevented. | Enenits. 


T. Noiſe, which may in part be remedied by the ſcituation of 
the 4piary, free from the Noiſes of Carts and Coaches, the ſound 
of Bells, trom Ecchoes,&c. 

2. Smoak; I have known that when Land hath been bxrn- 
beaten, near unto an Apiary, and the Winde brought the Smoak 
towards-1t, that a great part of the Bees intercepted' by the 
Smoak in theirflight, have been deſtroyed; which is aprincipal 
cauſethat Bees thrive not in or near a great Town. 

3. tt Smells allo are very offenlive to them, as before we 


4. 1ll Weather ; as Windes, Rain, Cold, Heat, &c. prevented 
by the ſcituation and fencing the Apiary, and ordering the Stocks 
as before. | | | | 

5. The Moxſe, Birds, and other devouring Creatures; which 
are to be deſtroyed, as hereafter we ſhall ſhew you. 

6. Noylome Creatures; as Toads, Frogs, Snails , Spiders, 
Moths, 8c. which you muſt endeavour to keep out of your 4- 
piarys and allo cleanſe your Hives ever and anon from theſe 
\Vermine. | 

. 7. Hornets and Waſps , in ſuch years wherein they abound, 
prove great Enemies to the Bees,by robbing them of their wealth ; 
which are deſtroyed by placing near the door of the Hive a 
Glaſs-Vial half full of Cider, Ferjuice, ſowre drink , or ſuchlike, 
wherein they go and never return. ; 

- 8. Bees themſelves prove the greateſt Enemies, both by fight- 
ing and robbing. Several occaſions provoke the Bees to fight ; 
which if the Battle be but newly begun, may be hindred by 


ſtopping 


Bees. 
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ſtopping up the Hive cloſe where they begin to fight 3 or if it 
be fo far gone that moſt of the Bees are out, and, that the Cons 
fli& is very great, the caſting up of duſt amongſt them was the 
ancient way to pacifie them, as Yirgz) witneſleth : 


Hi motay animorum , atque hec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigni jaFu compreſſa quieſcent. - 


But Butler condemns this Cuſtom; and alſo of caſting drink 
amongſt them. | 

To keep and preſerve your Bees from Robbers, which are very 
uſual both in the Spring. and Autumn , you mult be ſure to cloom 
up the Hives very cloſe, leaving the doors very ſmall ; and, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon of the year, to widen and ſtreighten them, 
as you may obſerve in the Kalerdar towards the end of this Book 
inſerted. | 

The beſt time to remove an old Stock, is a little before, or a 
little after AGcheelmas; or if you have over-{lipt that time, then 
about the end of Febrxary, or beginning of March , before they 
go much abroad, leſt it prevent their Swarming : or you may re- 
move any time of the Winter, though not fo well as in the afore- 
faid ſeaſons. | -\ 

For the removing of a Swarz2 , it's belt todoit the Evening 
next after the Hiving. . SED | 
Let the Weather be fair, as near as you can, when you re- 
move; andletit be done inthe Evening, when all the Bees are 

uiet. | 
P The beſt way is thus : Take a board, about the breadth of the _ 
bottom of the Hive you intend to remove , and inthe Evening, 
or two or, three Evenings before you remove your Stock , lift it 
up, 'and bruſh the Bees that are on the Stool forwards; or let the 
board be alittle ſupported by two ledges , to prevent the death ' 
of the Bees on the Stool; on this board ſet your Stock , ang'fo 
let them ſtand till you remove them : when you cometo remove 
them, ſtop up the door of the Hive, and ſer the board whereon 
the Hive ſtandeth on a Hard-barrow, and carry them to the 
place you intend, and there place them : by which means they 
are not at all diſturbed , nor. a Bee injured , nor the Hive nor 
Combs cruſhed by the ſqueezing of che Cloth , nor yet a Cloth 
uſed about them, 

This of all other things belonging to an Apiary is of leaſt 
uſe : Firſt, becauſe Bees that have not a probable ſtock of Honey 
to ſerve them over the Winter, are not fit to be kept ; And then 
becauſe they that are Bee-Malſters , and have not care enough of 
them to keep them, from ſpeading that Stock they have in the 
Winter-time , muſt not expect to reap any conſiderable advan- 
tage by this profitable Creature, nor I prefume will ever take ſo 
much pains and care as is required in feeding them. | 

Yet are there ſome Stocks of Bees in the Spring-time-, that 
may ſeem worthy our care to preſerve them 3; viz. ſuch that ha- 

ving 
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ving but a.thin ſtock, of Honey, and a good'- quantity of Bees, 
by means of a cold, dry and unſeaſonable Spring , cannot make 
ſuch timely. proviſion, as in-other years they oO have done 3 
yet in all, probability may prove-ati excellent ftotk. : It would 
prove a piece of proſs negle& of our own advantage, anda pi 
of cruelty to theſe diſtreſſed Animals, if we ſhould not-tend our 
aſſiſtance.  . BEWEY 1 
Which may, be ſeveral ways applied , but beſt by ſmall Canes amr f 
or Troyghs conveyed. into their Hives, into which you may put 4": 
your Food you give them; which muſt be daily continued, cill 
the Spring-ſeaſon affotds them eafie and ſufficient proviſion a- 
broad , Becauſe at. that time their: Combs are full of young 
Bees. | | —_— * 7 ; 
. Of all Foad, Honey is the beſt and moſt natural 3 which will rv for 8:45 
_ go the farther, if it be mixed well with a moderate proportion 
_ of good ſweet Wort. Some preſcribe Toaſts of bread ſopped (in 
ſtrong Ale, , and put into the Bee-bjve , whereof they will not 
leave one Crum remaining. Sotne. alſo: adviſe ro -put into the 
| Hive dry Meal or Flour of Beans. : others Bay-ſalt,'roafted Ap- 
ples, &c.. which are all very good. © 978 2:12 i 
| Take a handful of Baz, one dram of Camphire , half a dram 4+ experinert 
. of Mwck diflolved in Roſe-water, as much yellow Beti-wax as is /” \-— 
ſufficient, Oyl of Roſes as much ſtamp the Ban## and Campbire [on 
. very. well, and put them into the Wax melted with the Oy of 
. Roſes, and ſo make it up into a Maſs 5 ler it cool before you put 
-in the Mu5k, for otherwile the heat will fime away molt of ithe 
_ ſcent of it, ; bY | 
Take of this Maſs as much as an Hazel-nut, and leave it with- 
- 1n the Bee-hive, 'it wYl-niuch encreafe the number of your Bees. 
. You ſhall alſo finde both in Honey and Wax three times more 
; Profit than otherwiſe you ſhould have had. Commonwealth" of 
. Bees. | ©Þ- | 
4\ - In Kempen-land in. Germany (faith mine Author) I have ſeen 4 frgule ob- 
- about forty great Bee-hives'z which contain, when they are full, uk pag 
about ſeventy pound weight in Hoey, placed near a great Field jd of Bces, 
fown with Bxck-wheat : And it was related to-me of a truth by 
the Inhabitants, that the Bees did ſuck ſuch plenty of honey out 
of it, that in a fortnights time the ſaid Hives were all filled 
therewith. 


-.: Allo Anniſeed ſawn near the Apiary is eſteemed an extraordi- 
.nary delight{ome food for Bees. 
The principal aim of moſt Bee-maſters is advantages and it of the fruit 
' hath been the: general defigne of Experimenters to diſcover ad projit of 
which way this moſt induſtrious and profitable Creature may be wy 
multiplied and maintained with the leaſt expence, care and trou- 
. ble, and allo. to. the greateſt advantage 3 for they require no 
more than-a houſe of Straw , unlefs. you can afford-them a bet- 
ter: their-fqod they ſeek where it wil never advantage you, nor 
,any elle, .if;they have it not : Your circumſpedion and care on- 
' ly ls required to order and preſerve them; which alſo is but -= 
tie, 
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tle, if you underſtand their natures and temper , and will ſeem 

much leſs., if you make it one of your Exerciſes of delight and 
Yet do they return you an extraordinary recompence and re- 

ward for whatever you beſtow on thetti, as before we have ob- 
But that which hath been principally deſigned , is to finde out 


| ſome ways or means how, or after what manner the fruit and 


rofit of Bees may be taken without the loſs: of their Hives; it 
ing a ſeeming a& of cruelty to deſtroy the lives of theſe moſt 
ericns Creatures, torob thetn/ of their goods. 
The one way that hath beca uſed to-this purpoſe, is the driving 
of Bees after this manner : In Septemzber, or any time after they 
have done breeding , elſe will the honey be corrupted by the 
Skhaddons in the Combs, place the Hive you intend to take with 
the bottom upwards, between three or four ſtakes, and ſet the 
Hive you intend to drive the Bees into over the ſame, as before 
we direced in the uniting of Swarms4 then often clap the an- 
der-hive between your hands in the Evening , and fo Tet them 
ſtand till the Morning, and then clap it again ; and ſet the full 
Hive on the Stool, a little bolſtered up, that the Bees may have 
free Epreſs and Ingreſs: then clap the empty Hive again, and 
get. a$ many Bees out as you can, which will tepair-to the other 
Hive. This way is ſomething troubleſome to the unexperien- 
ced, yet beneficial in ſuch cafes where you have a great ſtock of 
Honey, and few Bees in one Hive, and a ſmall ſtock of Hoxey 
in another; by which means you ſave the lives of moſt of your 
Bees , which will gladly exchange their hungry habitation for a 
more plentiful. 4 Might. | 
This is a way hath been praftiſed by the Ancients, and' hath 
been much endeavouredafter to be revived again., though not 


\ with any good ſucceſs ; for if you take away any part of their 


Combs in the Sprizg , they are then full of- $kaddons, which 
ſpoil the Hoxey , and alſo deſtroy the breed of your Bees :;. If 
you take away the Combs in the Antz- , then will they want 
them in the Sprirg following tolay their Young in , which they 
vinulty do before any new matter is to be found to build, 
withal. 


$o that the new Inventions of making Bee-hives to open with | 


doors to take out Combs at pleaſyre, are fruitleſs and ridiculous 
Toys, publiſhed by ſuch that know not the nature of Bees, nor 


their work 3 who fix their Combs on every ſide, that you can- 
not eaſily open your door; and if you could , the' Bees would 


_ prove too buſie for you to meddle with their Combs; whomif 


_ ſhould overcome, yet the former, inconveniencies would 
OW, | 1 | 

Others have adviſed to make Bee-hives to place the one over 
the other, and ſome to be placed the. one atthe end of the 0- 
ther ſucceſſively ; that when the Bees have filled the one, ano- 


_ ther being added they would fall to work, and fill the _—_ 
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teave the former, and fo fill ſeveral one after another 4 and that 
you may take the .Hjne:that ' was 'finſt:flled awayfer2your uſe : 
and have alſo deferitbed. unto, us the::particutar:qyaye: of order- 
ing theſe new-invented Hives, and how every particular thing 
&o; be: done; as thoygh-the Authors" thereo haÞhad'todfy/ EX = 
perience in itz which hath incouraged many. tothe proſecution 
of the defigne: IM V0 WRT $3 WASTE 

Which I finde to deceive us in ſeveral particulars: for the 
Bees build Combs only at the former part of the Summer; and 
after they have prepared ſufficient Receptacles) wherein/todt- - | 
Tſpoſe their Horey , and anfwerable toitheir:number; their matter 
alſo being: much waſted 'which they-gather abtoadifor:cthe ma» 
king of their Combs, they. then fall to work for theiſtoringi of 
their-Ce/r with food for the approaching /Winter,: fo that what- 
ever room you- give them .more, ſeemsſuperfluous, nandiraches 
proves a burthen than-an advantage-unto them.:./The'nexv: year 
alſo it's tn-vain to givethem more room, unleſs:it betoa'Youn; 
Stock that: could not, or had not time-enough'tol buitdſuffivient 
the precedent Year, or toan Old -Stdeki that: wasiftrerghrned ja 
room: before., as ulually our Swarming:Stocks'ane.01 1:11:54 1o-cls 
_ Alſo when. you expect :to take the top: or fulleſt cOohuby you 
will fiade the Bees moſt there : for they; will not: (ag-fome fondly 
imagine) defert the' more::remote; and: he 1n the nearer Combey 
but on the contrary, as I have often found. 

: But hong + rp 10s OR OD way ( for I 
ave not yet: fully.expericnced.it.)\ is-to-make your wider ver 
ſmall, py the ns over the other, or the ond dine the 4 
ther 3)4nd-if - you: fiadethey . haveia ſufficient ſtack :6f;Hoxry) to 
preſerve them in the; jemainder , you: may: take:the molt 'remots 
Box . or; Hive and) place-it-: thei rneth '/land !(© drive the 
- Bees: into the-other : butithis alſg muſt}be ſuboutred to farther 

Tryals.'+-o;: #4 | troct F615; «} { } OT, h & : 3 EE $ 10114 in SPAarr 
.- To/ conclude; from iwhat;we have;before treated /;:I judge it 
the moſt prudential way to have in your Apiary a ſufficient ttack 
of Bees, kept:' for breeding : and: (warming, andr:another ſtdck 
kept-in large Glaſ5-hivesi,, whereof we: have before: diſcourſed, 
for the raiſing .of;great quantities of Honey; which they will 
much beayie:in inthoſe Hives 5 and Þſee no reaſon' why-we 
ſhould jadge it agreater piece of cruelty: or inkumanity,' to rake 
away the lives of theſe Creatures (who have fo ſhort.and 1nſen- 
ſible a-life, and' die.ſaicafily) for their: Howe ,)than-to takeas 
way the lives of any other Able bo feed on their 'Carkafles 3 


which daily done and, that with--very high es of. 'tor- 
ture : Neither can it be any. loſs toi the! Bees , who'may' 


have an Annual ſupply by his ſwarming-ſtocks kept for that pur- 
poſe , as the. great \Flocks. of Weathers arc yearly ſagplied 'fram 
the Flocks of Ewes, and the large and vaſt fataing Ponds of 
Cergi\ rom the leſſer! breeding Porids. ii: ll) (+ ning 200 71%) 
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* Whichraiyh happensto, a careful Bree maſter: : butif it hould, 
Idem. 
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Maſter in #irgil/, wherewith in effe& agrees the Experiment of 
aur Modern! and:great' Husbandman: old Mri/ Carew! of 'Cornwal, 


which 4s:thiis 2:Take a Ca/f'or' Steer” off a year old; ;about the 


latter end of pril3.bury it eight or-ten days, ell it: 'begin td 
pitrife and, corrupt 3 thentake it forth of the Earth, 'and 0 
itz, Claes it under ſome;hedge tor wall; where it may be moſt 
tothe San, by the heat whereof it will a ;great part' of 
be turn into Maggots , which without any other care: will live 
npon the remainder of 'the- corruption : After awhile, when. 
they begin to.have. wings; the -whole putrified Carkdſs "would 
be carried:to #' place prepared where the Hives ſtandiready,; to 
which, j woe. -with 'Hotey ant Geet Herbs; the' "Mag 
gots after they have:received i mqntey "ang reſort... 21 
19508 315 { I. 2; 71860 J £1; 266 
© Nur Dime banc, Muſee; __ oobwedndir ane" 
bo + Ukidineps: ingrofſws' homwinum en debiobgn 6apin #1: 
0 214 mf 960 v3 10 128010 3:2 15vyo 990 93 129002, , 1:12] 
F EA. if 2 op are- umvillingenher to crediv or make chad this 
bf ann may; purchaſe 'a' new: ftork of 'your -Neighs 
rims "iS x not with Money; 'which: is connted-unfortanare, yet 
with the: exchange prone Goooraahrtiong Bur what meed' we 
make proviſion againſt ſo improbable and unlikely accidents? - 
i Fob the trying.of _— Wax; WE wilt lea wn ths 27 
fete; 150192) BG vin TOY 1% EG. ON 
1-There are-ſevoral aking curious Drinks or Liquor 
out of Hizey3/fainewndkeit whine anc okedr;\ not only 
pureneſs,arid finencls;: aaÞwhiteneſsr of the Honey, bit al pe 
fome-particalar-Proceſs! of tre they: have'z Others make- 'vety 
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Take one part of Clariſakbowayply> article ono ae ard 

Water, and boil them -well together in a Copper Velle],. till 

kak the Liquor is boiled iWay :; but while it boils, you 'muſt 


take 
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take off the Scum very clean ;, ang. ben it hath done boiling, 

and begins to. cool, . Tiff it'up, \ Will work of it ſelf: As 

| ſoon as it hath done working, you mult ſtop the Veſſel very 

- cloſe, and bury it under ground for three Monethd; which will 

. ; make it looſe both the (well atd' taſte 'of the Howey'and Wax, 
5 . and will make it | tai rey like Wine: ooo nt gb 


ado Proportion. tf PMTTHTE " 


Take of. thaw Clarified twenty pound,, and of clear Witer 
thirty two Gallons ; mingle them well together , and boit that 
Liquor half away, and take off the Scum very clear Oe.' ad 
0J0u will have it of an_Arometick: taſte , y-you way add this 

rtion of Ingredients : Vis. 1. | 
| owers of Elder, Roſemary and Aferfeiuen: , of cach arcdarid- 
El; ; of Cinamon two. ourices, of -Cloues: fix burices.,' of Giz- 
ger, Pepperiand Cardamom, each two cop wi : Theſe wilt pive it 
4A apkalant balls, = MA 131 
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bas, Cuntt; 1 d ' lothey Proportion this 


| Toa donen. Gallons of the ſcummed Adft , take- Gidges Gae 
., qunce, Cinamon half an ounce ,' Clover a oops of '6athy a- 
: Jike, two drams, all groſs beaten, the. one” half of each: belag 
6 cipro in a bag; the other looſe; and o tir oib2 quanterof * 
ur. More, |; 1291610 Inoft” 
"Some mix their Honey and Water tilt it will bearm® = by 
;-pbich Rule you may make 1 it ſtronger or ſinaller at [pie 
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Another Proportion of Ingredients. DEEIC _ 
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* \.To Gra, Gallons of Maſt take Thing ole ovine, lavitize, Inga 
_ Majerom, Roſemary, of each half at ounce," Ginger t -otn-- 
CES, Cinamen One: ounce ;. Clover and Pepper of 'each: half'an 
-:OUNr, all proſs beaten 3 the one hall boi ina bag, (asUllter 


ic, ec, $1111; 28 
2 | Nate, That all green Herbs are apt to $3 you ou?! dts 
gy gr dead;, and that Clopes are apt to make it it high- Ghe- X 


<!8d;.and that ſcumming of it in the boiling}; is not” ddyatitz 
-c(ous; but igjurious, the $eum being of the: narueof Teft 3" f 
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THis, though but a:Worar, yet Glorious Creatwre ; ſeenis by 
the Relation'of Credible Hiſtorians, to be but a Modern 
Operator in theſe Northerm:Conntrics, of that' Excellent Conimo- 
ditic Sik; and theſe Forms allo are not ſo much encreaſed 
nor improved ( eſpecially:here ir BayHr2d ) as they might be: 
every one almoſt is willing to undergo the trouble , and enjoy 
; the/ pleaſure and benefir; of feeding and preſerving them, were 
: there but:Food enqugh' here'for 'them's' the deficieficy whereof 
| is the only Remore that impedes this moſt Noble Enterpriſe. [| 
tleir Food. 11 The Atalberry-leaverarethe principal , and [believe the only 
Food that will cheriſh and feed thele Worms to'advantage',”at 
| Jeaft:in theſe Countries;:\whatever-fOrge write'to'the contrary 3 
.-@$ _ M _—_— in Trelard the ite err 0 Lettuce + | 
: ry readily ; and that'/ they. grew as. big: as 'thofe''thiit. were? 
with Mulberry-leaves, and 4d ſpin © Lock Silk;;eating alfo/no 
other Food ; and that they will eat the Herb called Dandelion. 
Others have tryed .that way of feeding'them with Letrxce , and 
not found the ſucceſs anſwerable. Some alſo affirm , that they. 
; Will, thrive on Poplar-frecs , 'Plam-trees ; and Apple-trees; the 
certainty whereot we leave to be decided by'experience?' But 
I ſcellittle reaſon! for it,” the $3/h+worws» being anly/an Hſe; and 


. that-© isgenerally:the nature of :94/e#s to feed'ihv fone \ : 
ſpecifical matter ; therefore the only and principal way thatYs'to - 
/ be-attempted-[for:the propagating ofithis \defiphe','is forſome 
publick-ſpjrited perſons to; lay-iout ſme certain places of their 
Lands for the raiſing of: Adulberry-trees, as before in our diſcourſe 
of Fryit-trees we'obſerved. hn | 
Ym ad mas. About the beginning of May, when the Mulberry-tree be- 
we darn; gins. toſpread its Leaf, 15.the time the $3lk-woress Eggs are as it 
Egg i MErerby\ nature. adapted 'for a releaſe from their long conline- 
 - ene 5(that yoni them in\.ſome window: in-the-warm'San, 
. .0x.carry thera in alittleBox between ſome piccesof 'Say, mn' fore 
warm place about you , keeping them alſo warm in'the pight, 
. theygilt ſoon-appeartin'a newform :- then cut ſome Paper full, 
of {wall holes, and: Jay over them ;'and' over that ſome of' ye 
.;- young Mulbercy-leaves; and theſe ſmall 'Worms' wHl ealily: finde 
their way to theirmatural Foods and fo faſt av'they are hatch- 
'ed, they immediately apply themſelves to: the:Leaves.' Afr 
they are thus betaken to the Leaves , you may place on them 
Tables or Shelves at convenient diſtances , according to the 
_—_— of your Worms, and proportion of place you have for 
them, 
heir fipeſſes. They are ſick four times in their feeding ; the firſt common- 
WA. Jy about twelve days after they are hatched, and from that time 
at the end of every eight days, according to the weather, and 
their. good or ill uſage: during which time of every ſicknels, 
 _ Which laſteth two or three days, you muſt feed them but Bf 
hmmm | ttle, 
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little, only, to relieve ſuch. of them as have paſt their ſickn 
before the reſt , and thoſe that ſhall not fall ves et Sowa 
The whole time of their feeding is about nioe weeks, during 76 tine ad 
-which time you tay. feed them twice a day, by. laying the aa2e 7 
Leaves over them, as it were to cover therh, and they will ſoon 
finde a way through them; and as they grow in ſtrength and 
bigneſs, ſo may you feed them more plentifully and often. ft 
is good to let the Leaves be clear of Dew or Rain, before you 
ive them unto the Worms: You may keep them ſpread on a 
able , in caſe they \be wet z you may ani _ahd keep them 
two or three days without any great inconvenience, in cale you 
live remote from Mulberry-trees, or the weather prove caſual. 
You muſt obſerve torid often their Shelves of their dung, and 
the remainders of the Leaves, by removing the Worms when 
they are faſt on the new Leaves laid on them; for then may 
you remove eaſily the Worms with the Leaves; the .keeping 
clean of the Shelves, and the Room, being a principal means to 
| them. Alſo remember to ke het Room Warm in 
cold and wet weather, and to give thetii a little cool Air in hot 
weather. | | | I ii Hacer 
Let not the Room you keep thierti in be too near the Tiles on 
the top of your Houſe, nor iti any cold or moiſt Room below z 
but be ſure to avoid all extreams; Fe 


Whet they have fed as long as they are able, they look of Tir /pining: 

clear and Amber-colour , and are then ready to go to work 3 
therefore it is then adviſed, that you make Arches azar their 
Shelves with Heath made very clean , or with branches of Roſe- 
wary, ſtalks of Lavender, or ſuchlike : whereupon the Worms 
will faſten themſelves, and make their bottoms ; which in about 
fourteen days are finiſhed. | OP 
| But the oaly way that I have ſceii praiſed, and the beſt way, 
15 to make ſmall Cones of Paper, arid place them with their ſharp 
ends dowriwards in rows; in each of which put'a Worm, as 
they appear to yot1 to be ready to go to work, and there will 
they fiſh their bottom. niore compleat ; and with leſs waſte 
than on any branches whatever; . ESO 

Whea they have finiſhed their bottoms , which will be in a- tr breeding: 
bout fourteen days, then take ſo many as you intend to reſerve, 
for Breeders, and lay them by themſelves, and the Worms with- * 
in will eat their way out in four or five days time ; and when 
they come forth, it is adviſed that you put them together on 
ſome piece of old Se, Groger4m., the back-ſide of old Yelver, 
or the like, made faſt againſt ſome Wall , or Hangings in your 


hoaſe 3 bur I have known theni ſucceed very well on Tables; 
Then will theſe Flies irigender , and the Male having ſpent . | 
himſelf dies, and ſo doth the Female after ſhe hath lain her 
| Eggs : then takg the Eggs up with the point of a knife, or IE 
fuchlike, and put theni into a picce of Sy, or ſachlike, and keep 
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'them in 1 Box atongft Woollen Cloths, or ſuch other dry, am 

not Wart place, cle next Spring. One of NE! will 

|. produce ſomehundreds of Eggs 3 therefore a few kept for Seed 

g's Te Tacreaſe will be ſifficient, the.reſidue put intoan Oven ,after 

"the baking of bread, « c. that it may be only :hqt enough to 

' kill the Forms; for their gaawing. their way out 1s ſome pre- 
Judice to the bottom. * | | | 


The winding of When you have obtained your bottoms , take off, the Bags; 
the Sit: and having found their ends, put fix, ten, or more, in a Bain 
of water, together, ' where a little oof. rite is mixed, 
' and ſo youmay eaſily winde them ; The ſmall hairs of Silk {el 
dom break ; but if they do, they are cafily. found again. If the 
Worrts are-not well fed, the Silk.is ſmall, and eaſily breaks. 
Another way to make theſe Gummy Bottoms winde eaſle ,'is 
this : Take Soap-boilers Liquor, or Lee which is very ſharp and 
ſtrong, and put therein your Bottoms, and ſct them. over the 
fire till the Liquor be ſcalding hot , and fo let the. Bottoms .xe- 
mdin therein about half a quarter -of an hour, till the.Gummij- 
Tiefs be , diſſolved 3 then put the Bottoms into, clean; ſcalding 
water, and let them lie a wile therein, then will they unwiade 
with, much facility. A Lixivinm made of Wood-aſhes. yery 
ſtrong, will do as well as the aforeſaid Soap-boilers ,Liquor.  ; 
There is a kinde of Tow, or rough ſort of Silk, that willnot 
.winde up with the other z which may be prepared.;. and good 
Silk made thereof, and indifferent alſo of the Bags themſelves, 
Thee fine Skeins, after they have paſt through the Scowrerg, 
Throſters, and Dyers hands,may.compare with the fineſt. 
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Of the common and known Exier: 


| I Injuries; In- 
conveniences , Enemies ; and Diſeaſes incident 
_.to, and. uſually affliding the Husbandman in 
- - moſt of the 'Ways or Methods of Apriculture 

_ before, treated of , and the ſeveral Natural 


"and Artificial Remedies propoſed and made uſe 


of for. the Prevention and Removal of them. 


Qiice the Excluſion of our Firſt Parents out of. the ſtate of 
i_ Blifs or Paradiſe , all our Actions; Endeavours and Enter- 
priſes have been: ſubject tothe various and uncertain , diſpoſiti- 
ons of an Over-ruling Providence ;. and. alſo of Fortune , and 
tfnexpedted chances and-accidents ;' and more eſpecially the, ſe- 
veral Adions and Imployments that are.incident and- belonging 
to this Noble: Art of Agriculture , and 1ts ſeveral branches be- 
fore treated of, that no,one exerciſed in Havbardyy.can promiſe 
himſelf a peculiar Indemnity from the uſual misfortunes that- ge- 
nerally attend it 3 which 4s the cauſe that at ſome time that ve- 
ry Commodity is dear. and ſcarce, which at another time is 
cheap and plentiful ; and that ſome Husbandmen haye excel- 
lent Crops, and good ſucceſs at the ſame time, when others 
have the contrary. - ; Mos 6 bus 

Theſe very .conſiderations have not only ſtirred up the 1rzge- 
21048 to conſider of the. Diſeaſes and Injuries themſelyes , but 
alſo tb ſeek after the means to avoid thole that of. neceſſity at- 
tend them, and to prevent ſuch that may be prevented : which 
we finde diſperſed in ſeveral Authors ; and alſo. finde to have 
been made, uſe of by many of our Modern Ingeniows Ruſticks, 
and.not yet made publick : And firſt we will diſcourſe of fach 


% 


injurics aud inconveniences that proceed 


From the Heavens, or the Ait. | 


This iſland is generally ſubject to great heat or drought -ity, Great beat & 
the Summer-time , which ſo much exliccateth and waſteth the ©": 
moiſture and, Vegetative Nature of the Earth , that much of our 
common” Field or open Land yields but a reaſonable Crop of ,, .,,._.... 
Corn, not our open and wide Paſtures, or dry Lands, mugh 
Graſs or feeding for Cattle ;_ yet are. theſe drielt Summers moſt. 

| pings  Gg ' _  propitious 
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Of Enemies and Diſeaſes 


In planting 
Trees. 


- wiently, after the Tree is planted, a 


_ ———— 


propitious unto us, and in them do we reap the moſt copious 
Crops ; but it is becauſe we have ſo much low grounds under 
the Shelter, and ſo many Incloſures defended from the deſtru. 
@ive and ſweeping Summet-Airs, Where in thoſe dry years we 
have our richeſt Harveſts ;.{o that Nature it elf , and co AD 
Txpcriews; hath clnant 3kt Witda) ateredly FF oh dry, bur: 
rev, and hungry Lands and. one hether Common ar Ap- 


= LULES y, A NETNET - SQUUMON, QT." 
Propriate, againſt heat ang drou We two principal inconve- 


CITY thoſe Ladds' "1 RO Ay beg of men 
to make.ufe of it... It 18. in in .Corandl they. begin to.pra- 
Qife rHis Hurbandry, and plan Mounds and Fences with Timber. 
Trees,' which growiitj \ ath\do mi66h preſerve the Land from tna- 
lignant Airs,:and yield gear . profit beſides. See more of. this 
Remedly'before in the” Chapter of Tncloſures. Res 
Heat or Dronght alſo. products:mort” particular inconvenien- 
cies or injuries, as to Trees ſown 'or planted abroad in the open 
Fields, or'in Incloſures , Gardens, ec. which, is a very great 
eheek or impediment 'to the Husbandman in propagating them; 
the prevenitions or remedies whereof are ſeveral. © _— 
-' x. lathe drieſt ahd moſt batren' Lands itt England, if you ſow 
the fame with the Fruit or Seed of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or aty o- 
ther” Wood whatſoever'; yon may alſo ſow the ſame Land at the 
fame time with Broom; 'Fyrze, or Tichlike 3 which will wonder- 
folly thrive' on the worſt of Land, and become a ſhelter to the 
6ther Trees/z which when once they have taken ſufficient Root, 
will (60n out-ſtrip the Furze of Broom : or you may raiſe Banks, 
and fow'them with Farze, which will ſoon make'a Fence, under 
the ſhelter whereof you tnay Nurſe up other Trees; for it is 
moſt evident, that the greateſt Trees that grow on the barretieſt 
Lands, had their Origiml in the fame places where -they grow, 
and is moſt probable that they were thus defended by ſome ſtnall 
Buſh-or Brake from Cattle, Heat, Cold, &c. till they arrived to 
ſich height that they could defend themſelves. 
- 2, For ſth Trees that are uſually planted in Hedg-rows , or 
other places of Incloſures, &c. which the heat and drought 
doth cither impede their growth, or torally kill them, to the 
great diſcouragemment of the Planter ; adde to the Roots of 
them, on the Surface of the Earth , a heap of ſtones, which, is 
the beſt Additament, and will keep the roots and ground about 
it cool and moilt in the Summer, and warm in the Winter , and. 
fortifie the Tree againſt Windes , ec. but where ſtones are not 
ealily attained, heaps of Fer#, or any other Vegetable, Straw or 
Stubble, &c. will preſerve the ground moiſt, and inrich it with- 
al : but where neither ſtones nor Vegetables can be had conve- 
nd good Mould or Earth ad- 


ded to theRoots, raiſe a Hillock about it of any manner of Turf, 
Earth', &c. for it is not the height. of the Earth above the 
yround abonr the Tree that injures it ſo much, as the depth of 
the Tree below the Surface or buſt Earth. | | 
+3. In Gardens, and ſich tiear places where you may be at 
—_— hand, 


ſh. 


an ee, 20 
hand”, arid pra you have, choice Plants t 
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iBurifFot hives deſire to raiſe' a 
of a Well i file tithe | there: can 
way, thary "to 'thake'at-the'erd of chevy "i 
thaemay betwo bf three times the Diamheter'of the#7alive," or 
which a:ſthallet and longer Rope maybe Ground chil Oh wh 
raiſeth the Bucket, after this manner; : Sor that when the Bucket 
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is ja the: Well, the fall Rope is all of it wound- ache Treater 
Wheel , the end whereof your Servant 'may take 6fi H ſhows: 
der, and\ walk.or run: forward until the Bucket be drawn up? 
In; which @peration: , I. Yout Bucket may hold twetity of thirty | 
Gallons; asyon- pleaſe, and yet drawn up with'miove caſe than 
one of (gven-or ciglit the! ordinary way. '' 2." The"Bucket' may 
have a 'rqund: hole in the middle of rhe bottotn/; 'with a' Cover 
_ firted-tomt Hke: the [Sucker of a Pump , that” wher' the Bucket” 
reſts onthe. water, the hole may open, and the Backer fill 3/addl' 
1s ſoon; as, you raiſe it, the Cover ſtops it intmediately, which 
prevents the diving of the Bucket: 3. On the outer: Wheel may 
be madg teeth; with a ledge of Wood fo falling'ow'ir that! as'” 
vou move forward it may not ſtops but when'the Buroket is 4s 
high, as you intend it,-then the ledge bearing againſt'the' teeth, 
ltops the Bucket until you come tg 1r;, after rhe /manner of 'the- 
wheel of A TORE? Clock: -or» Jack. 4-When the” DEAE 1s bp,” 
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How to mal; 


Ciſt:rns to bold &h 


Water. 


intle/rime ; It, your Bi arge , or 
ay bur ſhi FO vEas 
AY ie id « Us 


is giog water; In” Fn Promey abid * ealily 


Ying, or Kream from, aronh'h ogg * 0D 
nathigh _ the pace hore wu dſtv A 

F WA "orcers, uanps or s. mony 
ut; Pee the; Lavegtions whereby, to effect./jt $ but none 
more. cali D phin and durable, than. the Perfin wheel Heath. 
mentioned it the Chapter eguceraing the wattging of Meadows. / 
. 4- By. making of Cifterns or Receptaeter for water, clther for 
the Rain.or ſome Winter-ſprings to'fill them, wheroby the wa- 
ter may be. kept 'the Sltitner. In TE ep 
Feng 5 for on! the Mountainvus , dy, 'and uphod party 
», thay þ e no other waxer than whas they fo peeve rom 


De 77 97 Ivy 


p, the Cuſtom in Frente 3 where in man rs water 


p-—— their waters in Ciſterns, as the Frezch Rus 


; that the place you live in be ſo "R 

p bode Nr, pond nor Rivers they are nt 4 Hans 

of Then at Some diſtance from your Garden make," 4-4 

"Wit biz the Gaping. Farth, a ſpariows Lake, $3.5 
' That lik, ke a Magazine may comprehend | X | 
"WW afſem, led Flouds that from the Hills deſktnd$+ - |. 
ra 414 all the bottom pave with Chalkie Lome, Bcc... 


Allo | in  anflerdem ard Venice, they keep their Rajn-water in 
Celis Poe mepeſe forCifterny;p Eapacibas enough tb eon-! 

rajn water for the: whole year, it being renewed as ofr - av the 
Rain falls. Why therefore may we not” here "in Eyglend, on out 
drieft bills, make places,-Pools, or Ciſterns ſufficient tb/contain! 


water GO our Cartle: for- our Domeſtick uſes ; ; and alſo 


far. our Garden-occaſions, if we were but diligent ?' few years 

there axe. but;;yield- us; plenty: of ſhowres to fupply thetw, though 

not.caough; to; ſupply the defect of them; mveh' more Rain fall-- 
ihg.here'thun' onthe Coatioent where thoſe Pools and Ciſterns 

are-maye ved. for whichcaufe this and is by them termed 

Matx/#.Celi;. and yet have we ſo many thouſands of Acres of 
dry Lands uninhabited, untilled, and-almoſt nſelels'unto us from | 
thy anly-caufe; and have fo caſic means'to remedy it. 


you.deſignze te make! your Cifterns under. your houſe as a 


ky whine is the beſt way to preſerve ir: for your Cillinary 


then may/you lay your.Brick or Stone with Tarrk , and it 
keep water very well 3 or you may make a Cement to joynt 
your 


Flory hen ile rhe wa a Clay,:which 
—— = 


aha 
oaks rag aber ten ragicFox' 
nin 


| roots _ aidd birt 
' m hough: eapcy 
of wa WE SOS have 'kwown'to hotd 


dowy place, though now in''a' Ov}- 
lars. Re On h be 
Re] in ny ral and COON; —_ 
BE Wako mer te 
ter juchaſty-( :Alfoiin.or 
Calls gn: 'theremitd.:. > 10. 2125] lis 
"Da. th al way \to|make Pool. of at on Hile nd 
Downs.e;Cattle s-to.lay:a DE ;:6bar half a 
foot thick, and after along and thereok thin 
yet; ;oaticſe of Clay a about —_ :Jod ram that 
Q 


erp aecll: then; pave. it very welt with wn or other 
$toxery| which riot -anly- preſerves the | Clay from the'treath of 
-Gartle,e$. but. from chapping "of the Winds'be:Dn-at fueh 
times asithe;;Pool-is empty. Note. alſo; that if therebothe leaſt 
hole or chap in the::bottom, it =ilduerer hold/ water; ;/waluſe 
-yqurenew;the:whole. labour. « 3 107 '! 22241113 H2Bl. 7 

-Some have. preſcribed ways for: the inakiag) pf: ARtifictal 
- Springs: others for the.riiaking of Sile-water, fieſh 3- but rhe 
thirigs 6petary not.yet fully experienced; we'leave, "berg not'wil- 
lng totrouble/our: Husbandman with fo gtear Philoſophical ih- 
tricacies, tendirig rather to lead hirifrom the more plaiit and ad- 
_yalitagious Mcthod, 16 wrhaginary nd fruitleſs arrempts;©" 


: Heat andiDronght do not»always/ attend: us; nor 46 they 1G gre:t cold 
frequenal afllict us,, eſpecially inthe reateſt | part ot ps Fu and Froſt: 


of this Country, but thatiwe have ul van a ſu pram 
- cant Ca/dand;70rftare 2: bur leeing that they dots 
ly happentogether as: Heatand Drough e-uſuallydb;, Wewl di- 
vide. them.i-The cold; that, moſt: afftifts the Husbabdmian; is the 
"Jjered Eroſtsr that ſomerites.-happer in the Winter Of Spring , hd 
are beyond: our: power: either to foreſte- or. pfeveity/ yet that 
. they. ma @ yew injute us-fo far as; ,otheriviſe they might; "we pro- 
poſe: thelg remedies- or preventions. '- 

Some katidsutte more! mclinable. md capackated by theis na- 
-tureor fcrtiatian! to ſuffer by bitter/Froſts, than-pthers are 4 'a#f 
: thoſe that Jiecon a; cold Clay. or Chalk, more than thoſe that lie 
bn.a warm Sand or Gravel ;; thoſe that lie moiſt, than thoſe that 
-lie-dry. 3 tli6{e that he-onithe' Nortb'or Bift-fides of Hills, than 
»thoſe that: Jig, on! the $0u2h. or Weſt # therefore It | is good to 
plant or ſow ſuch Trees ,; Grains or Plants , -that*can leaſt a- 


bide 


ger eto _ STR vv fer = HDR Drs 290 a= ———__— Hrs p 


- 


EE 


of Benn R/= 


:deſtruftive Eroſts3 arid alſo by covering-whole Beds therewith, 


— bide the cold-in-ſact- grounds -thar are moſt warmly ſeated. 

= bd dyes be an brows; ron 
ſture as doth {o Dn blo: - nd, -pers'S 4 
4A £1s haptesa> ſheh etificial defendi a- 
onthe cl; thatma rembdy:this inconvenience; 


ſee-it, 1s: Woſk evident,| theProllshave a 'mflu- 
og the/1Air; hath its! free: than | e it'is ob- 
fiudted: Dowhich, ages or bur. Indlofures';,*and 


\planting; of Trees as alſo! for: this: Diſeaſe3\for any 


Ihavner of ſhelter picſeen® the Corn, youiig:Trees,/ec:fom | 4 


ous that: otherwiſe would: happen 120! then ;/-as 'we tee; im 
ond ceoqming ations, am the Snow aud wer 
-ptoye.defenfivoagainahe old: 1. bog, 11:17 211, 1.51 
tt Canin and cer newer Plantatiods, the's 
ous 3:the..general remedirs' winked; 
"the ts; and! paſition;of{ the:place is' wot na 5 ap 
Walls, Pales, or other.Edifices, :or tall/hedges or:rows'of: Trees, 
:whettof the Hiitethorr, but chiefly Holly have: the! prehemi- 
:dbate : out theſe ſeem renime;,; and: rathor preventions-agaitiſt 
:the windes the more nearer-/are the a pplication of gow Hare 
dung,. ar..Litter that bath lain under H3ſe; Wo RO 
itheroots ok: any tendet! Trees: or Plants, preſerves the 


cipreſernes the Plants of Roots therein * Alſo Straw, Haw, Fern, 
1\or! ſuchlike dry Vagetable, will defend any thing from the 
. Frofts, although the Littet be to be 
Bur ſuch aſp that are not to be: touchied or ſuppreſſed y/ as 
[,Coleflaweteplants , Gilliflower-ſlips , ec. the pla of Sticks 
-like ome.Booth, or Collie Kay them, and 6 mar. Fruits with 
-[. Mat, or, Cdrvas,; orfychlike; doth: very much defend them; | 
-$iving them'Sun and Airin temperatedays, makes themrhe more 
rd; and preſerves their colour, »! ©» » 
Furzey where -it may conveniently. be had, is. a very a 


.:; ſhelter and defence againſt Colg, nord laidiabout Trees; :orover 


h T Ku Rlanrs what. kinde focver: It 


/ 


the violence of Winde 
and Þ beyond any. thing elſe 3 lyirig hollowiof ie {e!f, doth 
- not. that injury: to Plants: that other:things. do'without' ſupport; 
ah 009. proves ahagy times; better than-a'ſupported ſhelter. 
; Preſervingthem alſo from Rain ,i-unleGs'as much. as-is ſuffici- 
L ws to:nouridh them, .is a good prevention of 'Froſtsz for the 
+:Froſt injugeth no Plant ſo. muchas; that-which ſtands wet, as I 
_chave. often. qbſerved;; that! Cyprus-trees and Roſemary ſtanding 
on very dry ground, have endured. the greateſt Froſts, when o- 
. bers. havei periſhed, by. the' ſame-\Froſts, ſtanding in moiſt 


ra although moxe-inthe ſhelter. Alſo the moſt pernicious 


{ts-to-F Tuits ſucceed: Rainy days! a dry Froſt rarcly hurts 
Fruit.,/- 

ea Giliiflowers. , "a Creel other 'Flowers and Plants, receive 

their greataſt injuryfrom wet 3 which if he dry, , endure {evere 

. colds the better. #11 o©y Hot- 


JS 


to Hurbandry, 
Pet-$ife fre much io uſe for the propagating 
Spring, &ec.. which when they are. covere 


"TO 


© Conſtrodtories wherein:to remove, your tender Plants, in the 
Wiater, are a uſual prevention of. cold: ; ſome whereof are made 
by fome fegrees warmer. than others are , ſuitable to the ſeveral 
" natures of the Plants to be, preferved, 4 
2 "Bat the compleateſt Conſervatories, are large leaves of boards 
to open and ſhut at pleaſure over your Orerge or other Fruit- 
' trees, cloſely 2 ee againſt a Wall or Pale, and planted either 
"againft 'your Chimney where you always keep a good fire , or 
againſt, ſome Stoye made on purpaſe,, Aprecocks {o. planted a- 
pamft* an ordinary wall with Fa doors, muſt needs avail. much 
1n the Spring-time, to defend the young and tender Fruit from 
the fitarp Froſts; and is a much more pradticable-and ſurer way, 
"than'the bowing the branches into Tubs, as ſome adviſe : Others 
hang Cloaths or Mats over the Trees in froſty nights; but theſe 
"are rroublefome, _ +, ok ALAS: a y 
-©. Tt isevident, that part of the ſame Tree being under ſome 
| {heſrer from'the Rain will bear plenty, of, Fruit, when other part 
"of the ſame Tree "Fein open- to the Rain, bears but little in 
"cold arid deſtrutive Springs , though alike obyious tothe cold 
and winde: Therefore endeavour to preſerve your tender Wall- 
R- from the wet , and you may the leſs the winde and 
' To hay open the roots of Trees in the Spring to keep them 
' backwards from ſpringing, is a very. pro - RC againſt ; 
the Froſts in Norkes ears, &c. for. we finde a forward Spring 
that excites the early Fruit too ſoon, proves very. injurious toirt, 
1m caſe any Froſts ſucceed. : 
. The freezing of water alſo proves ſometime an injury to the 
Husbandman, either by hindering his Cattle from drink, or by 
deſtroying Fiſh that are confined in a_ ſmall Pond fo frozen : To 
prevent the Jatter, if you can, let there. be ſome conſtant fall of 
"water into it, though never ſo ſmall , which will always keep a 
'yent open. ſufficient to preſerve the Fiſh, who! can as ill live 
without Air., as Terreſtrial Creatures can without water, Any 
conſtant motion-prevents a total: Congelation. . 
If you lay a good quantity of Prahawm in the water, that 
- part may lie above, and part under the water, it is obſeryed that 
the water freezes not within the Hawm., by. rcaſon' of 'its cloſe 
and warm lying together ; which will prevent the death of Fiſh, 
as well as breaking of thelce. " 
_ Fruit when it is gathered into, the houſe, is ſubject to: be 
Tpoiled by Froſts; therefore be careful to Jay it in dry Rooms, Ss 
"Either ſeeled, thatched, or boarded ; for in froſty weather the 
condenſed Air, which is moſt ia ſuch Rooms , adhering to the 
"Fruit, freezeth and deſtroyeth it 3 which is uſually prevented?” 
' covering ther with Straw, &c. but. beſt of all by. placinga Veſ- 
felof water near them, which being of a colder nature than the 


Frait, 
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"Fruit, attraQts the moiſt Air'to its {elf , to the preſervation of 
"the Fruit, even to admiration. OURS © 
auch Rain. * © Great Ratns/prove injurious to fuch Lands that are of them- 
ſelves moiſt, enough : for the remedy whereof , and to prevent 
"ſuch irijuries, ſee more in, the next Seffior. I, 
©fnfiich' Lands that lie at the bottoms or foot of Halls, where 
the great falls'of Rain do annoy the Corn or Graſs , care is to 
be taken for the conveying away of the water by Cl or 
"Paſſages made forthat purpoſe. © Node 
-/' Jn the tine of Harveſt the greateſt Enemy the Husbandman 
1ſdlly fitids'is Rain, againſt which the beſt remedy is Expediti- 
bn a make Hay whileſt the Sun ſhines oo 
/- It is agrand negle&, that there are riot ſome kinde of Artificial 
' {tielters made in Landsremote from our dwellings, for the ſpeedy 
'-rotveyance of Corn into ſhelter in dripping Harveſts;, and there 
to remain, till fair Weather and leiſure will admit of a more fafe 


» Worthy of ' commendation is the practiſe uſed in Sommerſet- 
ſhire, &c. where they lay their Wheat-ſheaves in; yery 

© Thocks or heaps in the Fields, and fo, place them, that..they will 
- abide any wet fora long time z when on the contrary. in Wile- 
'' hire, and other more Southernly Counties , they leaye all to the 
"g&g0d of bad weather, though far remote from Barns, ſometimes 
: to' their very” great detriment ; fo naturally ſfothful and igno- 
-rant are ſothe people, and naturally ingenious and induſtrious 

are other. yk 6? 


p_ 


7": Where their Lands lie tws or three miles from their Barns, as 


| in ſome placesin CI Countries they do, the coyered Reek- 

| "'ftaval (much im uſe* Weſtward ) muſt nerds prove of great ad- 

. vantage'in wet'or dry Harveſts, to fave long draughts at fo buſie 
a time. 2 | 

- Where Lands lie at a far diſtance the one from the other, ſe- 

veral Barns built asthe Larid requireth, are very convenient for 

| ©-the marefpeedy houſing of the Corn, for the better preſerving 

| "of it , the more eaſfje thraſhing it out, the more convenient fo- 

* thering of the Cattle with the Straw, arid for the cheaper diſpo- 

{ing of the ſoilfor the improvement of the Land ; where on the 

- contrary,” one great Barn cannot lie near to every part of a large 

Farm, nor cgn Corn be ſo well preſerved\in it, nor with ſomuch 

I -advatitage diſpoſed into Mows not thraſhed, nor the fother nor 

| foil ſo eafily difperſed:  ' iy 


| Hb mnds.(, High-winds prove very pernicious and injurious, to the Huſ- 
| bandmaniſeveral refpe&ts, to his Buildings, Fruits, Trees, Hops, 
| Corn, E*c. as many in the f eer/n or high Countries, by wo- 
5 . - ful expetience'do finde:; To prevent which as to Buildings, by 


-commori experience and obſervation we finde, that Trees are the 
$ only and moſt proper ſafeguard for which the Exgh is the beſt, 
| ' although it be long a'growing. Next unto that the Ex, which 
'& , ſoon aſpires to a good height and full proportionable body , and 

is: thickeſt in'the branches; and will thrive in moſt Lands ; but 


- 


- 
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any; Trees are better'than'none, ' As to Fruits ty fr Car: 


ny other Buiildings, area good preverition and tvrity for Gar- 
dew-fruits5' but for want-of that,” Hedges. and Ro\ys of Trees 


good: Pale or Thorn-hedge' much advantageth;; but againſt the 
boyſterouswindes, when they are at the' tops of the Pole , atall 
Row. of 'Frees incompaſſing the whole' Hop-Gar4dn is the beſt 
ſecurity'in/ our power to give then. 'Alſo be, ſute "0. let_ their 


Ear, when they are accompanied with great Rairis ; Ne 
NIen, * i 


+ 3:37 YH againlt this Diſeaſe is Tticloſtre // as befott' we noted 
of Cold. Caps b 


1m Spain, .&c. where the Miſt of Superſtitiqn hath dimmed mbunder an 
the Spiritual and Natural fight , the Ringing of Sacred. Bells (apefs Hail, 
the uſe of Holy Water; &c. are made'uſe of ro Charm the Evil * 
Spirit of 'the Air , which' very frequently in thoſe” hotter Cli- 
mates terrifies the Inhabitants , that he may bea little more fa- 
vourable: unto; them than' others * But'it "cannot 'enter into, my. 
thoughts or belief, that any thing 'we can do here, \cither by 
Noiſes;:Charms, e&c.-or by the uſe of Bays, Lawrel, Ge. CA, 
prevail with ſo great a Natural Power, and fo niuch ,beyond 

 qur Command; Prayets unto God excepted, whick/are the ons, 
ly Securities and Defenſives againſt ſo Potetit and F orcible E-: 
nemies. 00 cw! a a CN 01 ENT T Ws LS AA 

Blighting and Mildews have been generally takerto be the ,,,,,,. 
ſame.thing.,;which hath begotten much errour.; and t ie. ways, 
and means nſed for 'the prevention and cure, haye miſcarried, 
through-the ignoragce of the Diſeaſe : For. ©, 

Mildew 15: quiteFanother - thing, and different from blaſting. 
Mildews , being cauſed from the Crndention of a fat and moilt 
Eyhalation in a hot and dry Summer, from the Bloſfloms and 
Vegetables of the Earth, and alſo from the Earth its felf; which 
by the coolneſs. and ſerenity of the Air in the night , or in the 
upper :{eene Region of the Air , is condenſed into a fat | ng 
nous matter, and falls tothe Earth again; part whereof reſts on 
the leaves of the Oak , and lome other Trees whoſe leaves are 
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imooth, admit the moiſture into, them; as 23 the 
ey Tere one 
at ood, induſtrious, Bees., being of ns-lf: ſwotr, 


Ly avertible | 

wag NE wal Nath Bags and Stalks of Wheat, by. 
2 different (from the naturþl) colour; aud 

glutinous bas ance by the heat af the Sun, doth 

ad 5 Up FAO young, te 34 clo Ears of. the Wheat, that-it 
"pre vents t , grow wth. an  compleating of. the imperfect Grain 
nd 'wh ccafioneth it to be very = ak in the Harveſt, 
and y ield 2 poor and can Grain in the Heap. ), 
8 "But if after this Mildew falls, a ſhoyre-woceeds; at the winds 
blow ſtifly, it waſheth or ſtaketh ir off, and ate the only natural 
Remedies againſt this ſormetimes heayy, Curſe. 

Some adyjſe in the Morging af r. the Mildew is, fallen, ſe 
before the fits of the Sun , two men go at ſome oonveti 
etit diſtance 1 1n. the Furrows, holding a. Cord {tretched {treight 
betwixt them 3 carrying. it ſo, that it may ſhake off the Dew 


from the tops of the Corn, before the a of the Sun hath thick- 
ned 1 It. _. 


"It is alſo adviſed to fow. Wheat in. | ONon grounds, where the 
winde | may* the better ſhake off this Dew 5 this being looked 
upon to be' the only inconvenience Incloſures are ſubject un- 
to: but 1 It Is pm Rag that the Field-lands are not exempt from 
MENS, nor yet from Smut where it: is, more than in Incloſed 


K 


; The ſowing of Wheat early hath been eſteemed, and:doubt- 
1s the belt Remedy agataſt Mildews 5; by which means the 
heat will be well filled in: the Ear before, they fall; and your 
increaſe will be wuch more ;. As for curioſity; ſake/, Wheat was 
ſown in all, Moneths of the Year ; that | ſown in July produ- 
ced fich an, jncreaſe that. is, almoſt incredible. In France they 
uſually ſow before Michaelmas., ' 
"Bearded-Wheat 1 is not ſoſubjet to Mildews as the other , the 
Fibres keeping the Dew from the Ear. +. | 

Hops ſuffer very much b Mildews ; which if they fall on 
them when ſmall, torally Jeſtr roy them... The Remedies that may 
be uſed againſt it, is when you FEortve | the Mildews on chem, 


to ſhake the Poles, in the Morning. 


Or you! pay. "have an, Engine to caſt water like urito Rain on 
them , which, will waſh the Mildew from,them : And if yy 


have water plenty in your y Gag argen, it will quit the coſt, 
ſuch Jeans, NPY Fxing end ſold at a "oy "8 rate. 
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SECT. IT. 
From the Water and Earth. 


Next *unto thoſe 4ria! or Celeſtiel injurics which deſcend 
upon- us, we ſhall diſcourſe of ſuch that proceed from the 1#/2- 
ter and Eeyth , that doalfo in a very great meaſure at ſome times 
and in ſome places affli& us, proving great impediments to thoſe 
Improvements that might otherwiſe be eafily accompliſhed/, and 
alſo great detriments unto the Countryman upon that which he 
hath already performed. 


As the want of water in ſome places proves a great impedi- Mb water 


ment and injury to the improvement and management of Ruſtick 
Affairs , ſo doth the  ſuperabundantſhuantity ; either from the 
flowings of the Sea over the low Marſh-Lands at Spring-tides 
and High-waters, or from great Land-flouds , but 'principally 
from the low and level ſcituation of the Land, where it is ſub- 
jet to Springs, Over-flowings, &#c. | 


.. Tt is evident that. miich good Land hath for many _— yield- ——_ 


ed little benefit, by reaſon of the high . waters that ſometimes 
have covered it over, and deſtroyed that which in the intervals 
hath grownz and hath alſo over-flown much good Land fo fre- 
quently, that it hath become uſeleſs : but by the extraordinary 
charge, labour, art and induſtry of ſome publick-ſpirited per- 
ſons , -very:great quantities thereof have gained from the 
power of: that Grand Enemy to Husbandry ,. as may be obſcr- 
ved in thoſe vaſt Levels of rich Land in Lizcolnſbire, and Tork- 
ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, &c, in our Age recovered. Many other 
vaſt Flats and Levels:there are on the Borders of this Kingdom, 
that are beyond the power, ſtrength, or intereſt of a-private 
Purſe to-attempt, yet to the publick-at a/publick charge would 
redoand to an infinite advantage, and not only maintain thou- 
nds at work, ( imployment being —_——_ check to fattious 
ſpirits) bur bringin an yearly increaſe of wealth, one of the prin- 
Eipal Supports of. this Kingdom againſt its Enemies, and that 
without'the hazards of. an Indian Yoyage. 119 | 


:Land-flouds in ſome places, eſpecially on the great Flats and zoa-fuur 


Levels, prove a great annoyance to the Husbandman, that it 
is of equal cofcernment to divert the Land-flouds from: ſome 
Lands, as. to: drain the water that reſidesupon it; and otherwiſe 
aanoys$:1te/! / ft !t ; 2 It MRI. +17 4000-07 2! 4031 
As, we ſein. the. Draining the. Great: Level: between Yorks 
fbire-and: Lincolnſpire bythe Ille of 4xho/w, where the great Ris 
yer idle, Navigable:of its ſelf, that formerly paſſed res ng 
Land-floyds:through:the vaſt Level-on the Totkybite fide of 4x» 
bln, by the Art and induſtry of the-Drainers, :' a new 
- Cur, j$-cartiel] into Trevt on the other fide of the:LJe ,; that thei 


vaing. of, that Great Level, which otherwiſe -Gem-inder 
fable to be done, by that very means became malt feaſible: Soi 
9i8F. .*: Hh 2 | that 
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that here we need fog no more, but that as the conveniency of 
the place will permit, you'divert the Land-flouds and Streams ' 
before you attempt a through Draining, if it be feaſible and re- 
quifite, leſt you- multiply your coſt," and be at laſt fruſtrate of 
your rarpoke. 

' 1 The greateſt -of 'our Tn-latid annoyances to Husbandty; oocaſi- 
aned by water, is from the ſtanding or reſiding of water on our 
flat and {evel:-Mariſhes/ Meadows, /or. other Lands, whether Occa- 
lionos fromRaing, Springs, or otherwiſe. 

Where there is any deſcent or declining of Land ,' by cutting 
Drains to the loweſt '/part;"itis moſt calily: performed. 

But whereit is abſolutely flat and level, jt is much more diffi- 
cult; yetatEthere few ſuch4evels, but there are placesor Cur- 
rents a che'water'to'! puſs out of ther , which you muſt ſink 
deep and' wile enough tafdrain the whole, ahd then make ſeve- 
ral- drainsfrom each part'of the Marſh or Level , beginning large 
2hd wide qt the mouth:bf'the Drain ; and teſſening'by _—_ 
as it extends to the extreamsof the Land you drain"! Be fureto 
make the Drains dee enough to-draw the water from under the 
Marſh -or IP XN and make enough w_ them that may _ It, 
throughly dry. 

If you omrinche a . paſſage dreiphns ugh to take-the water 
away from thecboftom ot your Drain, which in-many places is 
x great; impediment ofthis: improvement;, either by: teaſoin; _ 

cannot &t»through-anothers Land, or that the: 5 
;'or that ſome Riveris hear, whieh'will be apt torevert 94 
Ou, orfiichlike, then may-an Enginecommanded by:the» winde 
baof of great. nſe-agl. oflect;,! that awhichby any' other:way could 
an be: _—— the ey. opt whereof ſe 42 de inthe third 

apter.! Acrording 26 the heiphit yourraiſe the water , ma 
FOu rn" and tax anh ur reatneſs or: frat of your Engine. 4 
ne6d not;fearwinde fufficient at one'timme or -other'to keep your 
Drains =: for 'during the greateſt: Calms,' are uſilally- the 
greateſt! Droughts's os ts the wetteſt- ſexſons wingesare ſcldons 
wanting) eſpecially: on'Flarsand>Leyals: / '' 

3: Qver-muth moiſture proves-alſo very/injurious toCon, agd 

other Plantations; the uſuaÞremedy" whereof isto fay'the Land 


abu hy mend. -and/ewt'Drains at the nds of the: Furiows to 


—— theſfuperfluons water, 70005 167) 6 grow oy 
atid)Gadideciz it- uſually hinders the-growth and 

Stoſperiay ho# Toeeyonad-biher Plants); _ which ,-'the belt 

remedy 1s to double the Land ; that is, by abatin the! one half 


therebfizubour! afoot on vr Jeſs waves ngto e nature and 
ara of! tho Soil ,'m Walks or/Rows about:ſever or-teit 
road}iu wm [andmoſt tonvegient/] add) caſt 


an ith orbbrdeks ifs thit'yow will tid hav 


wwe Fog = to:theboutdrivoÞ 5 Walks! and all of the 

bl lr eager ern yi Th 
, £ 

we pc hl, ad mean rodr'yd to of ore 
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Take'this as a general Obſervation in Agriculture, that moſt 
of 'the barren and vaimproved Lands in 'Ergland are ſo, either 
becauſe of Drought, or the want of Water or Moiſture , or that 
they arepoyloned or glutted with too much : therefore let ev 
Husbandman make the beſt uſe of that water that 'runs throug 
his Lands, and” by preſerving what falls upon his Lands , as we 
have at large before dire&ed in this Treatiſe, and drain or cori- 
vey away that ' which 'ſuperabounds and offends z then would 
there be a far greater plenty of all manner of Tillage and Cat- 
tle, to the great inriching of this Kingdom. | 

Water is alſo very offenſive in our Dwelling-houſes, that we 
cannot make Cellars for Beer, &c. which may be ſeveral ways 
cured or prevented. (£) 
© Either by laving the bottom and fides of the Cellar with 
Sheet-Lead; and a Floor of boards thereon to preſerve it from 
injury. Several ſuch Cellars there are in ſome Cities and Towns 
that lie low in 'the water; but this is too coſtly a way for our 
Husbandman. ny | babes | 
-/ Another way is to: joynt your Bricks or Stone with Tarr, 
or the Cemerit before deſcribed in this Chapter for the keeping 
in of water in Ci#erns. | 
::- Alſo you may wn Cellar with Clay, and then Brick or 
Stone it/over, after the: ſame manner as we dire&ed before in 
this Chapter, for the keepig of water, fc OV 

Or you may ſink a Well or Pit near your Cellar; -and ſome- 
what lower than it, into which you place a' Pump, that at fuch 
times as' water annoys you; it may by that means be removed. '* 
-' - Sorhetjmnes airy ws that the Floor of the ' Houſe yon live 
in, or:the Ban you. lay your Corn in, are damp or moiſtenedby 
certain Springs, that ſome times or other do annoy thetn, to your 
great detviryent, as well to: your health, as injury to' your Goods , 
or: Com 3 which if the ſeituation of the place will bear it, as 
moſt uſtally it will ,- the cutting of a. Trench or Ditch round a- 
bout- the fame, of ſuch'depth as you may drain' it 'dry by the 
fall that is naturally from x will cure'this- diſcaſe. 'This Ditch 
or Trenchmay: be. paved; walled on-the'fides , and covered as 
you pleaſe; ſo that the Brick or Stoae'of the Wall'on the fide 
next 'the Houſe or Barn be'tiot laid with Mortar ;\ to prevent” the * 


fue of the Water from the 'Earth into it) | | 

- Muck and there &itiE#glard that is'capable-of 2 very great gn, Shrubs 

improvement} by reniovitig-choſe eontimon and ftubborn' Obſta- fc. 

cles, 'as Stones, Shrubs, Goſs;' Broom ec. which are natural} 

producert in many places 5 and the-ferint-hearted,”lazy,and fon 

tines beggerly- Husbandman , had rather let them grow and fu 

out che Matzow and Fat of his'Land', than beſtow airy coſt or 

pains to remove them , and is contented with now'and then a 
undle of 'Buſhes,' &-2. when the removal of the would not 

tnly: be an} improvement of his arid by their abſence , renin 

Ag 


them, mighe become alſo ati additional improvertient; - 


CS 


materials themfelves, by a right and. judiciqus way, of 'ord 
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Chap. $. 


weeds. 


Chap. $+ 


Ruſbes, Flags, «| 
Cc. | 


| As: firſt of Stores, which being icked up, and: laid:an 'henp 
about the roots of either Fruit or Timber-trees ry on 
Bounds, and in Rows on the Land, is a. ver cry SHeny and - 
vantage to the growth of ſuch Trees, and faves t 
carrying them off the ground 3 which charge mlly,cxoret 
the charge of picking them up: Thig only » here ood atbed, 
or _ injurious. 19 

Shrubs, Goſs, Broom, &*c. prove a very great annoyance to 
Husbandry 5 Wa, the difficulty and charge 4 plucking them up, - 
is the principal impediment to their. removal , to ſuch that are 
ignorant of: the moſt dextrous ways uſed to that purpoſe; the” 
beſt whereof I finde to be this, deſcribed by Mr. Plat; Yiz. A 
very ſtrong Inſtrument of Iron, like unto a Dung-fork , with 
three Grains or Tines, only much bigger, according to the big 
neſs of the Shrubs you uſe it about ; the upper part thereof is a 
very (ſtrong and long $tail, or handle, like a Leaver:: Now ſet 
this Inſtrument at a conyemient diſtance from the' Root "_ 
wiſe, and with a Hedging-beetle drive-it ina good depth; then 
lift. up the $24;/ , and place under it acroſs an [ron-bar,'or:ſuch- 
like Fulciment, to keep it ſtreight , and that it {ink not not 

ound. 
bg 7 take hold of the Cord that: before ought to have betn 
faſtened tothe top of the $t4i/, and by this means may youEra- 
dicate any Shrubs, &-c. If it will not, doat once, poage it on the 
other ſide, &c. 

Theſe Buſhes,” Brakes, and ſuchlike , ok they are- of little 
worth or ule for any other thing, yet are. they very: prong ry 
rang 369! to improve the Land by burning them, being dry 

ther by My ens or under "56. Fa of Turf, Earth, Oc. as es 


. Some Lands are more prone and ſubje& to Weeds, md thatin 
ſome years ;than other, which. is | often occaſioned: by water 
Ganding on. it, deſtroying the Corn = ſuch Seeds that are us+ 
ſually ſown 1g it, and nouriſhing ſuch Weeds that hoſt delight 
in moiſture; the only remedy whereof is to lay it dry , and add 
ſome convenient drying - wh lightning materials or _—_— 
thereon, as Sand, Afbes, &5: | 

Alſo ſome ſorts of Dam or Manures cauſe Weeds, as Do 
| made of Straw, Hawn, Fern, or ſuchlike, daid on Lands i in 


meaſure may the ie Jobs _ y of | ity bur in ſome 
E Fae, and.90 Sor. han S, any, Or 


ung adva 


Weeds in. dat 5,ey tf deſtroy wy hs baraingof i it in 


Tink 34 (: before wediſcovered) or by. Plowing of it withone 


maſks, Flags. and ſachlike Aquaticks, are ef deſtroyed by 
2 renmngs. 


____O— 
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rainin 3{6 that you eat your Bol below the roots, ere; 
that! ng 'take awa on matter EL then! 


The-$dwHhi/fle pro great an Ig: wo ewakend Sowthi file. 
killing the Grals; Coth.s 5 Sits hog 4 (aro; Tavay of by = 
ſtrength of the Land: Tre Way to to rrp to cut them 
vantage Fo will ro- 


ut þ by wars bel ele ik g-time 3 ; 
tive, ira anſwer you « eXpence , arid d more., 


© The way t6 deſtroy this on common and known an annoyance, Fern. 
i810 Mow it'off tn eh & pting, whether w; th an Ironor Wooden 
\ 'Sythe/itthatrers nor, for 7 it will eafily hreak. which work, reite- 
rate the ſame year as faſt as'ir grows, and it is confidently affirm- 
ed, that it will kill and deſtroy the Fer for ever after. 

Improvement and bettering the Land by $oyling, Marling or 
Liming, &*c. is allo a p popopal remedy. againſt all manner of 


Broom, Furze, Heath, and other ſuchlike trumpery, _ __ 
ouly | in barren Lands... 


different cauſe , ——_ 


only in dry Sunimers, "when, on the CONMrary Blighting 

itt wet, and is alfo occalioned through the too Mu ia 
rankneſ$ in Land; as is obſerved that ſtrong-Lands.are aftly 
ſown with Barley, Peaſe, or ſuchlike, to Sn. the fertility there- 
of before It be ſown with Wheat , which would Raton be 
ſubject to Blights or Blaſting, 

”Alfo Wheat ſown on level or low Land, . in moiſt years is | ub 
Je totheame inconveniencies ; for you may obſerve ,, that the 
Wheat char grows on the'tops of the ridges in moiſt. years, tobe 
better and ? aki than what grows in the F urrows, which is uſu= 
_ My blighted by means of water and fatneſs, lying more abont it 

than the others ; for Wheat naturally affocks ects. to > be k ept. dry otr 
moiſt and ſtrong ground: Therefore as moiſture, and the richtiefs 
of the ground together, occaſians this diſeaſe, by, kyowing there- 
of you may eafily remedy it, by laying your Land-on+ high 
Ridges ; which if i it be neyer ſo rich, the Whear growing there- 
on- Wilt hardly be blighted, if, not overcome.with-moiſture. © ! 

- Smit ſeems to proceed from the ſame caule z therefore need WE Smut. 
to ſay the leſs. . 

"Only that ſotnetimes ſmuttine(s proceeds from othes qamſegji as 
by ſwing of Swatty-corz, by ſoiltng the. Land with. rotten Ve- 
getables, as Stfaw, Hawm, Fern, &Cc, 

: Fris confidently affirmed: that the ſ\mutty Grains of Wheat be- 
ing ſown, will grow and produce Ears of Smut :. but 4 confehs I 
have not yer tryed, arid (hall therefore ſuſ] ped the belief thereof 
til} Þ have. 

The ſowing of Wheat that is mixed with, Sraut, doth general. 
ly produce a' Smutty Crop ( waether. the Smut it {lf grow 'or 
not) unleſsir be firſt prepared by limiog of it; which! is: thus! 
done :' firft {lake your Lzze, and then moiſten your Oy a 
ſtir them well together, &*c. and ſow'tt. 


Or by ſteeping of it in Brize, cither of which are ye} ore= 
ventions againſt the Smut. You 


- nach differing from! Mi dews: i 1$ the blightin 5 Blights axd, 
os Idews' pron 5. A from a of. NEE 
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inriching it; with ſharp or ſaline Dungs,or Soils plas it willpro- 


thath beet! ſown oh two ſorts of Land 
-one'Crop hath been _— the other 


© You may ally prepare the ground by Liming,or other waysof 


duce Corn free from'Smut ; for it is moſt cvident., that /Land 


often Gwnwiththe ſame Grain, or much out of heart, roduces 
a ſmarryCtop; as may be' eaſily ond ed where, the, ſame Seed 


Urns goagnets, the 
\* "UF x 9 TH 5- that! ;Smattineſs 
eſs incident $0 Corn; which may by 


ſeems to bea kinde of rs 


..: the afvreſaid imedns be” cated; which if the, Smuts; themſelves 


Foxes. 


Otters, 


would really grow, bd produce Smut. aggin, all. Remedies pro- .. 
poſed, and/attempts to'that purpoſe, were acedlels. .,_ 
= > 1 M2 DL , "IB { ; Sis ug . 8 v6 


From Il everal Beafts. 
Fer FTE JMATH 1 HLLZTD. 32! ; 


Againſt the Treſpaſſes of Domeſtick Cattle breaking out of 
your Neighbours" grourids into yours, 'it's needleſs to ſay any 
thing, every'one knowing that a good and ſecure Fence 1s the 


beſt prevefition, and a'Pound the beſt remedy or. cure , if the. 0+ 


ther will not ſerve: Lin other Bealts there are that; no ordi- 
nary Fences will keep our, 'ard. wilt hardly, be-brought to the 
Pound ? ; "$5:4 9% n JT;4 S\F-+0 - pe | 
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Y hy , BEG be IEP 
-\' As' Fox}, which uſually torment the laborious Husbandman, 
by taking away and deſtroying his, Laxbs , Powltry, Geeſe, &c. 
that in ſome places 'near great Forteſts and Woods ,. they can 
hardly keep/any thing but under lock and key : againſt which 
Gins are'uſtally made uſe'of; which'being baited +.9nd a Train 
made by'Ccagging raw fleſh acroſs his uſual paths or haunts unto 
the Gin, it proves an inducement and a ſnare. to. excite him to 
the place of- his deftructioni. © 7 " 
. A Fox wilt prey on any thing he can overcome, and feeds.on 
all ſorts of Carrion ;-but the food he moſt delights,in is Poultry. 
He: proves/injurious and deſtruftive to Coney-warrens, and dg- 
ſtroys/ Hates alſo, whom he taketh by, his ſubtilty and deceit. 
They maybe taket' with Greyhounds, Hounds, Terriers and 
Nets,-as well as Gins,' © * ago: Lox: I of 
It is alſo a very commendable and Noble Exerciſe in our No- 
bllity-and Gentry, to Hunt theſe deftruCtive Beaſts; and did they 
proſecute it at/their breeding times, + at other times alſo , with 
an intent to deſtroy the whole Breed or Kinde, there would ſoon 
ee EE rn 
{ The 0&5 is a pernicious deſtroyer of Fiſh, cither , in Pond ar 
Brook: and her abode'is commonly under the root or ſtem; of 
ſome Tree near the water, whence the expects; her food : By her 
divingand' hunting underwater, few. Fiſh are able to clcape her. 
. They are taken either by inſnaring them under, the. water by 
the Rivers fide”, as you-may do a Hare on the Land: with Haxe- 


PIpes 5 Or by>hunting theny with:Dogs, where you alſo makeuſe 
of the Spear. 1, Ag glans ed od af) 
mn boos * 2 40 par! 4 
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Hares that' feed down! his: Corn, e5c./when. it is young;" eſpeci- &c: 
ally in hard Winters; and'tamany places they have not liberty 
eo ſecure their own from them. , +1001 nts 
-/ The Hare is no great deftroyerof Corn; yet where there are 
many of them , the Countryman may; leffen their number as he 
ſes cauſe; either 'by Hunting or  Courſing them 'at ſeaſonable 
times, or by ſetting of: Hare-pipes where! he finds their haunts, or 
by-tracing-them in the Snow. 3-7 + + L 26 a 
. Coneys are deſtroyed or/taken either |by Ferrets and Purſe- 
nets in-their Buries, or by Hayes, -or by. Curs, Spaniels, or Tum- 
blers bred-up for that ſport-, or by Gias, Pitfalls ori Snares, which 
ſome Ingenious Countrymen will- prepare ; the goodneſs of the 
Game, rather than the prevention of the damage, prompting 
them thereto, Ws 7 30 
-- It. is-not-a Jrttle 1njury theſe Animals \do to: Warrers , Doves Poll-cats, wea- 
nm gn 03g &c. but:the ways by taking them in'Hutches, /s nd Stotes, 
-and- in-ſmall Iron-gins like Fox-gins, are-ſo well'known, that I 
Deed ſay nothing of it. / * | 5 G08 
Oaly that to preveat Po/-cats , or ſuchlike, from deſtroying 
your Pigeon-houſe, be ſure, if you can, to-eret it where you | 
' may haveaDitch or Chanel of Waterto run roundit, and it will 
keep _” .Vermine from making their Burroughs under the 
round. :. | | | : 
Y Moles are a moſt pernicious Enemy to Husbandry, by looſe- Moles , or 
ning the Earth, and deſtroying-the Roots of Corr, Graſs, Herbs, **""* 
Flowers, &e-, and allo by caſting up Hills, to the great hinde- 
rance of Corr, Paſtures, &c. Lb ere 
The common and: uſual way of deſtroying them/is by: Traps 
that fall on them, and ſtrike the ſharp Tines or Teeth through 
them; | and is ſo common, that it needs no deſcription. 
But the beſt and compleateſt ſort of Inſtrument to deſtroy 
them that.[; have yet ſeen, is made. thus: Take-a ſmall' board! of 
about three inches and a half broad, and five inches long : on the 
one (ide-/thereof raiſe two ſmall round Hoops or Arches, at 
each, one end like unto. the two end-Hoops of a Carriers Wag- 
gon, or a Tilt-boat , capactous enough that a Mole may caily 
& through them : in! the middle of the board! make'a hole a- 
ok the bigaeſs that a Gooſe-quill may paſs through ;/ſo'is that 
part finiſhed: then have in readineſs a. ſhort ſtick ,*'about two 
inches and a half long , about the bigneſs -that the end thereof 
may. juſt enter the hole in the middle of the board: Alſo you 
muſt cut a Haſel, or other ſtick, .about a yard, or yard and half 
long , that being ſtuck into the ground, : may ſpring up like un- 
to the Springs they uſually ſet for Fowl, ec, then make a link 
of Horſe-hair very ſtrong that will eaſily.{lip, agd faſten it to the 
end of your {tick that ſprings : Alſo have in readineſs four ſmall 
hooked ſticks; then go to the Furrow or paſſage of the Mole, 
and after. you. have opened it, fit in the little:-board with the 
bended Hoops downwards, that the Mole when ſhe -paſles that 
I, T1 ; way, 
; > 
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way , J 5 direftly through the two ſcmicircular . Hoops : 
in Sho f afray word $97 p 


ut the Hair-ſpring through the 
hole-in the middle of the board, and place it round, that it may 
anſwer to the two-cnd Hoops , and with the ſmall ſtick ( 
put into the hole to ſtop the knot of the ages Fo Kin 
the Earth inthe paſlage, and by thruſting in the four hooked 
ſticks, faſten it, and-cover it with Earth; and then when the Male 
paſſetli that way, either-the one way or the other, by diſplacing 
or removing the ſmall ſtick that hangs perpendicularly down- 
wards, the knot paſſeth through the hole, and the Spring takes 
the Mole about the neck. Though this deſcription ſeem tedious, 
yet the thing is very plain, and eafily.performed, and much chea- 
per, ſurer and feaſible than the ordinary way. 6h: 

Others deſtroy them very expeditioutly by a 8peddle, waiting 
in the Mornings when they uſually ſtir, and immediately caſt them 
up; eſpecially about Merch when they breed, by turning up the 
Hills whereunder they lay their Young , they uſually 'making - 
their Neſts in the greater Hills , and are moſt eaſily diſcerned': 
then alſo will the Old Ones come to ſeek their Young, which you 
may preſently take. | 

The Pot-trap is by. ſome much commended , which is a deep 

Earthen-veſſel fetia the ground to the brim-in a Bank or-Hiedg- 
row 3 which wilcly ſet and planted at all times, but «efpecially 
in the natural ſeaſon of Bucking-time, about March, will-deſtray 
them inſenſibly. 6 I18 nth 
_ Alſo where:Moles annoy your Gardens , Meadows , or ſuch 
places. where you are not willing to dig or much break the 
ground , fuming the holes with Brimſtone , Garlick, and other 
unſayoury things, will drive them out of the ground'that was 
befare infeſted with them. | | 

But the(puttinga dead Mole in a Common Haunt, will make 
them abſolutely forſake it. | 
1c» Every Countryman almoſt is ſenſible of the great injuries and 
arinoyances they receive ifrom theſe Vermine , both in the Fields 
where they raiſe Nurſeries of Trees, in their Gardens where they 
ſow.and plant Beans, Peaſe, &-c. and in their Houſes, Barns, and 
Carn-recks. | 

In the Fields, Orchards, Gardens, e+e. I know no readier way 
to deſtroy them, than by placing an-Earthen-pot in the ground, 
and covering it with aboard, with a hole in the middle thereof, 
and over the-board to Jay Hawn or ſuchlike rubbiſh; under 
which the Mice ſeek for ſhelter, and ſoon finde their Trap:to re- 
cewe them. Þ F c 

The uſual way of building Recks of Corn on 8tavals ſet on 
ftones, is the- only prevention againſt Mice , and has proved fo 
ſucceſsful, that ig ſome places large 'Edifices are built on fuch 
au that they ſupply the defe& of Barns, being coyered like 


. Granariesal(o I have ſecn built after the ſame manner < Bjnnes 
or. Hutches for Cora may be placed an Pins like the other, and 
87 + + 9 prove 
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_ ſecure places foriCom! againſttheſe perhicieed Farmins; 
great" caution muſt be-uſet, thatvria:Sticky Ladder, [ov ſoher 
thing lean-againſt theſe; places}, left the: Mice clinde-the way 
come:where you would nothave them. 2001 0471 1598 bog < 
i Jn-your Flower-gardetes;- ; [or/in the everd)cRooms of 
yo cara whrryg on ang rig ten Waka: + Baeyrnt xr 
1 can e LS 's Dd- 
MAroyev' of /Mice and Ratso)r-: 1 5 oh Y 12992 07 ju ge ON 


1{YIT} 


1. Arſenick, :or the Root of - White-be - will def them, 
being ;grecacvith:Sogar3: 60 ackbiker indkogTE,: _—_— 
belt, qr ary cn Rats andMicec”, hs #; tn pee 
Fc) ont 91 12m oh gf boned 3 f7010 bigdl 
ry FuTY)] - nt * '/ SEC T./ IV-r -» go bn fanormm 
mo1 20) 7 rat 7 Ih MN or 303 4d L59 
Af dic 13:1729't ; rs fi Ne Af NT O? __ 


570A tha beſt of Contents ;this-World:affdrds hath i its Pare of 
Hhate: of trouble and yerxation, ſo: this: pleaſant and: excellent 
. Raſtick Life and Implo -/is not free from care and trouble 
-how to/preferve it ſelf. fromthoſe Enemied and Plagues that dais 
.y —_—_ it : -$ometimes-the Heavers frown, the ater well, the 
'Bryers ſnarl , the Wilde Beaſts are envious at and 


-moſt deletable enjoymentsz and if theſe withdraw, their evil 


influence,: yet-have we the Fowls of the Ar, I»ſeZ+,and fveral 
other Evils to encounter withal 3 which without oun cate 
and induſtry, are ready to bereave: us of the beſt part. TP 

Fruits of our labours, -.1" - 

:-« As wefrequently obſerve. that Kites, LT and a Birdeof Kite Hawks, 
Prey , wait for Prgeons,:Chickens , tame\)Pheaſants, $c. there ** 
fore is it! very neceſſary, that the Conntryer keeps a Fowling- 

ready 5 ited and charged ; which 1 15 the. beſt means to de- 

frog and ſcare them away. 11t 03 9} 

Allo you! we bye {inal Iron-gins, g about, the breadth: of | 

| A hand: ; made likeia;Fox-gin, and baited with Raw Fleſh, 
whereb [ have caught very large Hawks F 1 

Alſo by the ſtreimng of Linn, or pieces of Nets, aver che Is 

ces —_ you keep. tame Pheaſantr, _ or luchlike , Will 

fray them away... 

--- The:cutting down of os chock: your Pigeon-houſe will 
keep them! from haunting, it'ſo much as otherwiſe they would do, 

.,:- Crows, Ravens, Rooks and Magpies , Are. great anno tO Crews and 
Corn, beth at Seed-time, ;pulling'1t up,by the Roots whileſt it is #22" &c: 
young, and feeding on it alfo at the ; Harveſt 3 a, good F wn 
piece 1s the: beſt Jaſtrument. for the preſent :, But-the:. oly.! 
to deſtroy the kinde of them, , and make their, Floeks 9-liree 
thinner, were, by ſome; Publick Law to.igcourage the deſtrudi- 
on of their Neſts and Young, which are:ſ0 obvious-at. the build- 

ing-time, that. ſeems to be. a very feaſible work, and much to be 
preferrd before Crow-xets, Oc: E 9106971 nb Mid en? ary 
> Several pretty Inventionsof: Sree .thero,are$0 kerpthe 


. 


orn 
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+222 
| - Corn ive rom them {/amolgſt which this is eſteemed the mot} 
Een otouoy yr Ortnh Jv hoakour 5 erage 
«Crows, c- | | Corn; Jet it be-about a+ | a 
more, and near two foot over, and ſtick loag black: Feathers 'of a 
Crow, orfother Fowl, round the f, and ſome -al(b in 


the'bottom, Several of theſe hotes may be made, X your grounel 
-belarge; and where theſe holes are-thus dreſſed, the: Crows will 
not dare to feed.” I 24 pprdeps reaſow 1s, mm ar pr 
.are- eading-bn the ground, the terrifying /ObjeCt is ont of the! 
4ght';/ is notufual in other Scare<crows;, 'wherowith/ins 
little time they grow familiar, by being always m view. 
Dead Crows, &-c. hang'd up, do much terrifie them ; but a- 
_—_— Cherry-trees, and/other Fruits which are much prejudi- 
ced by the Crows, &c. draw a Pack-thred or (mall Line from 
Tree to Tree, and faſten here andthere a black Feather, and it 
is ſufficient. Mn” Re 
Theſe Fowl that bring fo an advantage to 0ne., prove 
a far greater'atinoyance and devourer:of Grain to-alithe reſt:of 
the Neighbourhood, Tt is an unknown quantity of Wheat, Bdt- 
iy, eaſe; thy. that theſe devour 5 'not to) mention the;Prodigi- 
vi cottipmativr that ſonic have made 'of the damage commm- 
ted bythanh theCorr; Crain, Gr; yeths it molt. evident; that 
rhey deft <a partofitheveaindtl op; nortithitaading 
feveral Rand for tha -vindieation | alledping+ hit; they gever 
onge, me thereforetike anly the Grain ther Hen oh the (urire 
of the Earth, that would otherwiſt be defiroyed,.ayd)notipiow. 


"To which I anſwer, That that very Corn chathies vivthe Surface 


may proverthe beſt Corn, vale (in Wineer-cort-the extream 
Frofts deftroy- it ,* or \(W'the Sprinp)the excream! Deotight:'Tt 
having beetriof lare fond +6 be x /pteae'of very! good” Haba 
dvy m (omelight and fhallow Lands,'firft to Plough it aboor 44- 
guſt, and then to run the Fold over it;/and* well ſertle it; anduf- 
4tcrwardsto' Tow and! harrow ith which muſt meeds:ryake /well 
for the'Pigeons, and il! for'the Husbindinan , whiere theycannot 
be kept from it. | &f & E114 + q {LI E393; 89 2 E011 1051975514 

\ Alloit'is &' be obſerves} that where "the flight of Pigeons 
fall, thete they fill-thenvfelver and away; dndreturn'again where 
they firſt roſe ; and fo proceed over a whole- pivee of-ptommd, 
if they liket.” Although you -canhot vbſerve ariy Drain above 
the'greund; they knowhow: to finde! its As 1' have (eentheres- 

perience of ar. that a"Picce- of about ewour three Acres being 


'*  Jown with'Peaſe, rhe Pipcons Tay '(o'tmuch 'tponir;;rhapthey<d2- 


4oured it Jealt three parts in foar of it ;' which' Pam fare coul 
tot be'M} above the Surface of the ground; That their Smelling 
is their ptimeipal Diredtor., Thave alſo obſerved, baving-ſown'a - 
final 'PlaroP Peaſe in-myGarden, (neat a Prgeon- hoſt). amd ve- 
ITED them /'that nota Padſeappeared>dbove'gromnd. 

@ few Gaye'a parcebot Pigeons were hard at' work /in dfltove- 
ring this hidden Treaſtre ; andiv a few*days;"6f about' ro 
auarts;A hadimet abovertwo or:these Beale Idft 3) for what they 

& 4 4 


G19) could 


FTW a 


could not inde befor hey Gnndren he arp we 
withſtandi they were howed in ,:anT well- ciavered:;; rea 
os Sndione. don Ln pas rr Gen tag lo 
( a! (801) 17:1 1937 QniM9 9921.70 10 
 Thaanjuy, they. tjo..at Marvelt.cuthe Peaſe, Fetdhes, Gi-"T 
hope none can, excaſe; therefore mdy.we citeeme 

the greateſt, Enemies the poor Husbaniimian- meets withal;; 'andl 

the greates; becauſe hermey not ere. a TY Cre Lark 


EY ſhannof his-owadpdd nome but the/Rach 

.great @-: a ard ; hone ſevere Law : v made wo 
protect t «<> drag Oren, im _——_ 
& — A349 <7 T 


You have nn. PI them, but ao: 
them ay by- noiſes, or ſuchlike. Alſo you may. thodt-at them, 
£:that yow-hall chem natiz or. yow may {if you (can) take them x 
ma Net, cut off their Tails;nod | letthem go, by! which means 
you will impound them ; for when are in their houſes, 
hey cannotbolt or flie- out of the tops/of their houſes , but b 
he {tength of their Tails; which when they * re 
they: remain; Priſoners'at home. 
"Hef pravyes:3 great drvourc of Beans, Chemie, addi Jar 
Ex Ly ook 29d is 4ſo a ſubtil-Bird ;/bug{iv/eaſlly mer 
jrorfriet potyenpdcyrp 2 8 monrting: early, aud duve.a good 
Ambulb; which. you neſtc [fometames; left: they diſcover 
[$08 :: They rihake but fhace flights; as © wercicfrow: Free 40 
:Troc, that: your may. caflycpurtie:thom.. 120: oct o1 79110 of 
b:zA reoygood: way: tatake: them,! Seed a'Sedke-imo the 
ground, about four foot high above the Surface -of! rhe'Earth : 
Hot the Bike be made picked at the top, that'a Jy may not let- 
tle on it 5s then within a fant or thereabouts of the/eop,)letthere 
be a hole bored through , about yes uarters of an inch Dia- 
meter; fita Pin or Stick.to the bole { about fix or eight inches 
long; then make a Loop or Sprin ﬀ Horſe-ha talkened to a 
Stick ar Wand of Haſth, ithat mady Dolrhtered «tO tha'Stake ar 
a hole near the ground, and by the bending of the Stick put 
thr Lavprot:Horle-kuir through 'the' hote!;;and:put the 
ot Sack & little way-into the hole ; and- lay the Loop _ 
-niu 6he ſharp: Stick, that the Jay , when he” comes{ 
:.ackug, place to Sand oanveniently, amongſt his food ; | pro 


-6n the feat Stick; which (inmediate 'his weight fats, and 
gives the .$pying the) advantage wap ti by che 
Dhjs ws:.'ap wadoubted way Sraking 9 themi, Un) are 


nphaced amreigit the Boais, or ſuchlike ayheve the-Jays havnt ;/it 
en ahaſcademir to hop from: Tiwe co Frons of 7 thing 


:E10y £aq mtct withal): £97 Ranot 

2: /Fhbeledre moſt pexnicious Pirds to yoang Friitroes ; "pn Þ fackes: 
-Sieding 00: ohe young: nt Buds rhe. Springtime, whie 
ocemntiia ithe-Blofloms ,! oy IR hope of Uhoſuccroding 


«Near: *' 210 mou 7 Ls nt bs 
191 :Thop ae wnhad a@f with h + nh For lng ect ; only 
de Ai {513 : yOu 


w—_ PP REY Se Encotan and Diftaſes 


no a. _— = . o—ettentudiner cut oo 


— 


eautiows tha) your ſhot-fÞoil:not thb You Gives 
you innit pe pen we pail 9:11 bg 9nd 7 
-/ This Yard 43.40 bold; ev qather confident; that no $eareierow, 
or other thing, will frighten him from the Trees? he dalights © 
Feed 2on'5 the orthe' Damſonijnotwith- 
org roger can do-, (he will ſettle and feed't-So'thar: -yots 
to preſervetthoſe Buds; is:20 Birelime chdlDwigg, - 
Gold-finches, 90! Theſe Bitte are>alld yery .injurions'ts! che Gooſherry-buds, 
ights ; and-dranfing'a-whote| Cardetibf them im- 
-farch;will che Buds of th&"Currac-tree. 
them are the ſane hyvich the bthet: * 
The TAs , _ T, itmouſ#;-aqd other ſwall Birds, 
2846 Injuciousto ſome Fruits; but nov fle-unto tlie other before- 
.meritionedp ho will prey on theBuds of albſorts'of Drait-trees 
camber: the(very :Nets'thatrcover the Proes;, and: neuP unto! the 
dead bodies that 9 7 m_eny Trees\'abd' kill'd-but-a Troop be- 
fore: 11013 $j1 3 & Vol3 5 '{ ol 219113 _ Jt 
$parows. yd Theſe altho | they Pre biit ſinall'; et are nana 
Generation 'of Cotn-caters :/ It'is —— how much'rhey d&- 
vour in this Kingdom, and what .a:great:damage it. events: the 
1.7, -blafbandman;| eſpecially in ſcarce/and/dear Years''7; 4. | 
Many-maygate made'uſe of to ideftri them yi but-none more 


'effectual thin! the large Folding oparrow-uer , which iwill take 
many dozeis at a D ; ſoeeaſily: :;1nduced to come 
.to a. Shrape or. place ited. or then 5ieſpeciallyin the bard 


Weather in the Winter, .and 'in the Summer before: the Cora is 
ready: for them: at both which times Meat is ſcarce abroad ; and 
thea: they flock to Barns: 


Tine .as:to the deſtroying of Fowl, you ſhall finds hereafter 
-in the ones of F owling egy F _— BEAST 


TT 13 10 SECT. V. pI pat <1 
it ale Of lojes, wy Creeping Things offending. 


Frogs and 241 | Maiſtcand: warm. Lands, which ;are -uſually the moſt fertile, 
Hat. hare wks ſabje# to'theſe Vermine.; Frogs are beſt deſtroyed and' 
in-Februery, in the Ditches where they $ awn, dx 
fromigd both nent Spawn. Frews are. calily as) dean th 
evenirigs (by a. Candle) creeping = and down: 
"Walls and t, your Houſe, Garden, &c. - | - 
Enails and . Forwlyſiuily and ſeveral ſorts of: Garder-plants, there can- 
=" rn, 
a: ealily/ finde whete they m t tofeed; 
" but F = ſureſt way is in the hard Worker to Rn out ' their 
. 1 +hayntsand/ make a.clean riddance-of them :. They. lie much in 
(the holes; af-Walls, . behiade 014 Trees; under Thorn; or other 
. old. andiclaſe Hedges, Incone Yeartogun neat two Buſhels to 
be gathered in a Winter in a Noble-mans Garden, which had in 


. precedent-years the; molt of their /all-fruit; and ever 
ater they bad great —__ of Fruit, Ever 


EE ootes ee 
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;Ever obſerve, not to'pluck off ſuch Fruit the Snajls have be- 
gun to feed on, but let it remain 3 for they will make an end 
of that before they 'begit on more. | 

The :beſt way to take Snails, is to ſet Tile, Brick or Board, 
hollow againſt a Wall, Pale, or otherwiſe; fo that the Snails may 
ſeek ſhelter under them: Then about Michaels the Snails ſe- 
curethemſebves in ſuch places for the whole Winter , unleſs you 
prevent them , by taking them in December and deſtroying 
_—_ 3 which 1s an /eafie and ſure way | to rid your Garden of 
*tRcem. 

Worms may be picked up clean by a Candle in a moiſt Even- 
ing : if any eſcape you, another Evening may ſerve to finde 

em. 

Your Beds 'watred with any ſtrong Zixivinz made of the 
Aſhes or fixed Salts of any Vegetable , will not only deſtroy 
Worms, but prove an extraordinary improvement and inriching 
of the ground. 


Lay Aſhes or Lime about any Plant you deſire to preſerve 
#rom Snails or Worms ,' and 'they will not come near it, becauſe 
the hot and biting nature thereof 'hurt their naked and tender 
bodies : therefore as the 'Rain or other 'Moiſture weakens, the 
Hftes or Lixerenew it, 'Ieſt/it prove uſeleſs. 

Rarely do theſe offend'in the Fields, Orchards or Gardens, yet Grats and 
are they very troubleſome Greſssin 'the Houſe, where'it ftands ***% 
aarany Fers,:Waters,-of fuchlike places, 'tending'much to-the 
Generation{of Tnſe#s. ' 

To keep the Windows of your Chambers cloſe in the Summer- 
ame, [eſpecially towards the Evening, +is a good prevention. 

- To burn Straw, and 'ſuchhike, up and down 1n the 'Chamber, 
in the Evening before you go to Bed, will deſtroy them; for 
either they will fly to the Flame , and'becorfſumed , or elſe the 
'Smoak wall them. 

Aſben-leaves hanged up in the Room , will attraCt them unto 
x, that you will be the leſs troubled with them. 

 'The'Batls of Horſe-dung laid 1n the Room will do the ſame, if 
ins tr SILIITS a a | : 
- 1 :Theſe uſually prove ivery injurtons te ſome forts of Fruits ; 74ps 4#4, 
40 Beey, (bo. cd eenedfnich deftroyed.  Firft, - pc 
...\By way of prevention 5 that 1s, tn'the Spring or Simmer, be- 
fore they have encreaſed, to deſtroy the old ones; ifor from a 
tew .do they encreaſe to x multiude. ' | 

— Or you may ſmoak or ſtifle them, # they are in any hollow 
Tree 3:or ſcaldthemif” in Thatch of an Houſe or Barn, &c. or 
inthegraound you may either ſald or burn' them ; or ſtamp in 
the Earth.on them, \and bury them. EIRcY 

To deſtroy ſuch as come to your Fri, Bees, &c. ſet by thein 
"Rider, Ferjuice, fowre Drink or Groxnds, in a ſhort-necked Vial 
\apen, 'wherein'you may catch many. | | 
-:..Alo youmay lay fo7 thee rey Apples, Pears, Peay Liver, 

-o other Fleſh; or any thing that they love, in ſeveral -places 5 
$14 upon 
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Caterpillars. 


EarWigs. 


Lict, 


Antt. 


To d:ſlroy 
Ant-bills. 


upon which you ſhall haye ſometitnes -asmany as-will cover the 
Bait, which you may kill at once. c 1 07 nn 
| Wee term thoſe Caterpillars that deſtroy the leaves of 'our 
Trees 1n the Summer, devour Cabbages , and other 'Gardem-til. 
Jage, and are generally the effects of ' great Droughts-+- , Þ +» 
© To prevent their numerous encreaſe.on Trees, gather them off 
in the Winter , taking away the Packets which cleave about 
the. branches, and burning them, - + | 
. In the. Summer , while they. are yet young , when either 
through the coldneſs of the night, or ſome humidity , they are 
aſſembled together on ;hceaps ,- you may take them -and deſtroy 
them. | repens 
Theſe in ſome years prove injurious to Fruits, by the great- 
neſs of their numbers feeding on and'devouring:them. 
. And are deſtroyed by placing Hoofs or Hors of Beaſts' a- 
.mong(t your Trees and Wall-fruit , into which they will reſort. 
Early in the morning you muſt take them gently, but ſpeedily off, 
and ſhake. them into a, Veſſel of ſcaldmg water.-:: +. | 
By reaſon of great Drought, many. ſorts. of Trees'and Plants 
are ſubje& to Lice : and ſeeing that they are cauſed, by Heat 
and Drought, as is evident in the Sweet-bryar and: Gooſeberry, 
that are only Lowſie in dry times ; 'or-in very hot. and dry pla- 


_ ces; therefore frequent waſhing them , by daſhing water on 


them, may prove the beſt remedy...  - 04 + 

Ants-or Piſmires are injurious to.a Garden, 'and alſo to Pa- 
ſture-lands, as well by feeding on Fruits, as by: caſting up 
Hills, &*c. | Eo oy o- Iau ber ors nul] 

To keep them from your Trees, incompaſs the Stem four fin- 
gers breadth, with a Circle or Rowl;of Wooll newly plucked 
rom a. Sheeps Belly. | | tf 
. Or anoynt the Stem with Tar. : ; - 

Alſo you may make Boxes of Cards .or Paſtboard pierced full 
of holes with. a Bodkin ,-into which Boxes put the Powder of 
Arſenick mingled with a little Hoey 3 hang theſe Boxes on the 

. Tree, and, they will certainly deſtroy them : Make not the holes 
ſo large that a Bee may not enter, left it deſtroy them. 

Alſo you may hang a Glaſs-bottle--in-the Tree with a little 
Honey in it, or moiſtned with any ſweet Liquor, -and it will at- 
tract the Ants, which you may ſtop/and ou ont with hot wa- 
ter; then prepare 1t as before. ; 

Watering often of Allies or green Walks, will drive away or 
deſtroy the Ants that annoy them.” | | 

Ant-hills . prove ai very great injury to Meadows and Pa- 
ſture-lands , not only, by the waſting of ſo: much Land as they 
cover, but by hindering the $ythe , and'yielding'a;poor hungry 
food, and pernicious to. Cattle, | 

And may be thus caſily. deſtroyed : Pare the Turf off,beginning 
at the top, and cutting it down into four. or five parts, and-lay 
it open; then cut. out the Core. below the ſurface, ſo-deep, that 
whea you. lay down the Turfs in their places. as; they were Nh 
| | | f 


to Hitbondry; 2t7 
ken up; the place may be" lower than the other ground, to the 
end that" water" may Itand'/in it to prevent the Airs return- 
ing, which' otherwiſe "ſhe will affuredly do ; then ſpread the 
Earth you'take+ our thinly abroad. "AIG the fraſon fot 
this is 1h che Winter dd if the places Re Ie left opeti for a_cer- 
rain time, 'the'Rain'and Froſt upon it wilt help to deſtroy the 
remaining rt : but' be'ſure to cover they” up rittie eqough, 
that the Rains may ſettle the Turts before the Spring. 
- /The' greateſt injury theſe Vermine do us, is in "phy. Chil- Snakes and 
dren, Cattle, &e. { p—— 
They affe&t Milk above any things and, as old Authors ay, 
abominate'the Aſh : there "may you uſe the one pf rage g of 
it hot in any place where they frequent, to attratt where 
you. may' deſtroy them andthe other, by laying Aſben-ſtick i in 
places where you would not have them come. But this of the | 
Afb i is not to. be credited.” 
Butithe moſt proper 'remedy againſt theſe Vermine, isto keep 
Peaeveky, which' prey upon them, 
Their' $:7ng or Bite is moſt eaſily ciitel if you timely apply 7 we the 
a hot-Iron'to it, holding it fo near as you are able to abide it; 7 exting | Fronn 
And it is'by"fome Ingenious Perſons confidently affirmed , that « Snakes. 
it will 'artra&t” the Vetiom' totally from the Wound, * 
Travellers relate, that in the Cararies the Natives cure. the 
biting! ofa'very Venonious' Creature Frey by larks' Ano | 
Grapes, 'arid/ufally bites thein by the” pht [ 
| ature below 'the 'Wound 3 and holding the Pires of bitten up- 
rig aj Ss Tome time, out of -which the Veriom Aki, it being 
a 


iety Nature, natorally tending upwards, and, may there- 
(ns LESEIIEs "by Fire, I's like. | | 


SECT. TE 
of fok ohir certain Diſeeſe es in Animals and V egetabler 


There! ares! /:ſvveral. Epidemical and. deſtrufiye Diſeaſes to' 0 reatts ad 
Canle,Fowl{&-c. which fweep away a great part of the Huf- ***'- 
bandmans'Stock* before it ceaſeth, or he "Hot how to prevent 
itz whichis:eftcemed/a- great deficiency , [that thoſe ways that 
ſomb have diſcoyered;aid found' effettual to. prevent, and alſo to 
urs ſuck:Difeaſes; are yeing made publick';'the genetal Stock of 
the Ki! ahaynvr as well Dy reſerved, as ſome few Catele, int 
ſach! geaetal, Diſtempets's it ror oh t intent, 1 1n this Book 
tay any! thing” of! Common Diſcuſs 'of 2! Beaſls oh r Fowl, be- 
cauldthab: Subject :is-{o conipteatly handle Revdhal others, and 
g'notabſblate r necefſary't6 f qty Haskandtn to'Know, there 
beingalmoſt-ih every pe DOIEIA aftifers of that Art, 
and that; hive Materials" gnd'In For. that” Purpoſe: yer 
for that I mect with ſome general and eaſily-practicable Juſtru- 
Gigns; perhaps” not -faimiliar® with"Connery” barriers, or Horſes 
—_— biſlballs little: 'digtcb,. | 
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to F.. Plat good water, and ſpecdily. t 
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od if an pk, ou ; Guts | be already. infoded Y ſpeedily Jet 
dab give them « good Domch, 6c..By which 

ks iyers. are ed. theig) Cat 6, When their, Neigh- 


DNurs Fe v5 Foils FGeRas”? _ 
"In mor eta] je ſubjects ©o. the. Rox! in the fame 


unds,, w $ th t, and that-got 
Ro roi, fr th Guld, Sheep . = 
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en would heep.d Rot; in all. moiſt 
Iry, Years.,as. well as/1n wet. but-,from.a-certain 
att in. the.,A, 1nd In the. Graf or Herbs that u- 
them wi db' | years4; Which yogether; with 
Un corrupt; \Fhewr;-lvivers ,4nd.. bring this 
13 ty 361 
I rol bln, LD ny Way BY before 
yo —_ Raw removal of-:them to. als 
| lr nt Pf had, is.a good:remedy. 
Fre pro ct Moneths , it cauſes a:Fri 
ther with the bad Air; es yr 
low , NE FOR the Rat ; in,, Sheep :. therefore -in ſuck 
Seonis.f hep your Sheep on the dry and barren Lands, and 
HE them in Winter with-the hardeſt Hay, or moſt Aſtringent 
cr. 
Some. grounds yield aſaft) Graſs, . mote (than other 1 
breed the ne the Sheep : BE feed other mon 
ents 
W ot , you may 
.theit. Eyes 3, ſome: a ina Pen 
. Sheep:coat,, ſet about, with wooden 
| | with Oats a-day. or 'two.c{then 
ay-ſalt' well ſtamped, and 'after that 
ych, time as, they, begin :to. diſtaſte it'3 
another day.. or two ,:and after- 
14S; beface, ou courle being/ fol» 
5 have recovered. their: Natucal. colour, 
ly. 079 RO havye'not a-Houſe 
L ;:4be. ſaving of, theix Dung (as 
r th grerel ca ang] tar EX 
hz d; ak. _ (wm; OD. 5. 
Or; Jupe,.; tf, the wet; makes 
a Rot OO Pye hey moxe prog our the 
bak N hurtful 
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\; hurtful Graſs in the Morning, than thoſe not folded ;: therefore 
\ liberty from the Fold at- thattime is # good prevention. 
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4n Approved Experiment for the-Care of the Faſbions in 
| Horſes, and the Rot in Sheep. 

6,7 V656.8 40 UEIQ 3k J PLOSTC $i HILL head ; 
Steep. the. Reewlys: of Artimmony (in le, with'a little of the 
Spice;called Graizs,"ahd alittle Sugar 3 which'give toa Horſe 
about half a Pint at a'tinie,, 'two of fliree times; with a day or 
twas antermiſtion between each'time'3 to' a Sheep about two- or 
three ounces after the ſame manner. "The ſame, or the following 
Receipt;:may be allo given to Swinefot the 'Meaſtes, Sc. and to* 
make; them fat. 1 1.75 - oft > Jt 

©, Giye- him half a'dram' of crude Artizwory in his Meat , it will For Swine. 

make! him have a good ſtomack; and it will likewife cure him 
of all foulneſs of his Liver; and of the Meaſles. - The fame'is al- 


ſa Soveraign for any other Beaſts, i | tor | - 

- Trees and Plants, and. other Inaaſmarethings, are fabjet unto Of Trees and 
Diſeaſes that deprive them of, and abate their excellency, worth */«"t 
and duration, as: well as-living Creatures 3 and it doth'/as 'well 
require the.care, and-induſtry , and'skill of the Husbahdman to 
inſpe& into their Nature,/ and make wuſe of ſuch meatis as are re-' 
quiſite, /as: well to prevent, as cure ſuch-Diſcaſes.' '' -' 

The Caxker, Moſs, Bark-bound, and Worms in Trees, prove ve- 
ry peraicious: Their Cures we have already diſcourſed of | £4 7- 
The Janrdies, or Lengor of Trees; makes' them'ſeem to' re- 
pine;; and their Leaves to fall off 'ot wither , and proceeds from 
ſome-hurt-done to their /Roots,, either'by Moles or 'Mice, or by 
the ſtroak'of ſome Spade, or by the 'Tree-ſtanding'too moiſt 'or 
low: according as you finde the Diſeaſe, ſo muſt You make. uſe' 
_ of .aremedy, either © by ſearching the Root: 'and'if you finde 
any;woundor gall, tocur.it off a little above ſuch wound, and 
lay ſame: Soot there 'to keep+Vermine 'off, if - the injury came 
from:them 3 or it water offends ; either divert the 'water, or re- 
move the:Tree : If it be-planted too'deep, it ts better to raiſe it, 
than let it ſtand where you may be confident it \will' never 
thrive. | IAIN 1 el i 
The general Diſeaſes of. Trees, and. impediments to their thri- 
 # ving, are, either they ſtand too deep; too dry,” too cold, too 
moiſt, too/much in the winde, &c. according to the divers Na- 
ture andi diſpoſition of :the Tree. ' ' Fo | 
Therefore if you expe that a Tree ſhould thrive, obſerve his 
Natwe, .and in what placc it moſt delights; which'the ſixth'and 
ſeventh Chapters of this Book, treating of Woods and Fruit-trees, 
will ſufficiently dire&;' 69th 5 a 
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Of Enemies and Diſeaſes 


$xcr, VII. 
Of Thieves and IU Neighbours. 


There is no more conſtant, certain, and pernicious Enemy to 
the ary aptly wx than —_— Homo homini De- 
Won c rob | from, opp igne, injure, perſe- 
cute, ., devour one another, to the decay of Arts and Scien- 
ces, andeven to the ruine of whole Families of Ingenious and 
Induſtrious men z every one ſtriving to build up his houſe, and 
raiſe his Family by the ruines and decay of his Neighbours. 
But our only Complaint is againſt the common and ordinary 
fort of vile perſons, that live aftcr a moſt ſordid manner, and 
ſkek not Wealth gor Greatne, but only to maintain themſelves 
in a moſt deſpicable Jazy kinde of life , by filching and. ſtealing 
from their honeſt and laborious Neighbours; and agaiaſt ſuch, 
that though they ſteal not, yet oppreſs, oppugne , and injure 
thoſe that are more Induſtrious than themſelves. G 

The ſevert penalty of death being the puniſhment for Theft, 


is the principal. cauſe of the infinite encreaſe of Thieves: Firſt, 


e many. the » Who' (if they know. or have taken a 
Thief) will not Jadi& nor Proſeeute him, becauſe their Conſci- 
ence Will not admit. of infliting ſo ſevere a puniſhment for ſo 
ſmall an offence, byt will. rather bear the loſs of their Goods, 
than ſeek anather mans life for jt... © +. © 

., Secondly ,. Some, if they take a Thief, will rather accept of 
their Goods again, and Satizfaion, than proſecute him; becauſe 
in ſame caſes. they looſe their Goods, and are, alſo at the charge 
of Proſecution. "ra 

, \Thirdly , Some alſo will -not Proſecute common ordinary 
Thieves that live by ſicaling Sheep, Corr, Wood, Poultry; Swine, 
Oc, and have Fawilies ,to- maintain by .this very Trade, leſt 
they rs 1g part of the Pariſh) be bound afterwards to main- 
rain their Families. And thus are the conditions of tnany pla- 
ces 1, Ewglang. | | | 

Fourthly , When Thieves are taken and proſecuted, and come 
tq.their Tryal 3; they being for their Lives , no Evidence will, 
pag ought tq.þe taken, but what is very dear: And where. jt is 

Q. pgainl one, ejther through miſtakes, or wilful omiſlicns, it is 
deficient agaiaſt five ; by which, means -moſt of thoſe few thar 
EM Lare found! Not |Gwilty, | 
' RY am (ey eg pon Tryal and the Evidence clear 
gain em y either the Jury are tender: of. their Neighbours 
Tite , or elſe ſome good Friend or other appears, that-it- 18 found 
but Petit Larceny; orelle the Thief has his Clergy, or by ſome 
ſuch Shift, or Means, or Evaſion, he gets off : So that it may be, 
as it often happens, a Thief comes tive or ſix times to his Tryal, 
ag at Igaſt to Goal, before he js hanged: During which time he 
grows more {ubtil, and Educates many other in the ſame Profel: 


ſion, 
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lion, and teacheth them all manner of Tricks and Devices; not 
only to effect their intentions, but to avoid the Puniſhment; 

To remedy which, were to make the more mode- 
rate, and without reſpe& or favour to be uredly / execu- 
ted ; it would much leſſen Geir number. © 
. As ſuppoſe the Penalty of all manner of Theft were, to be 
Tranſported to the Weſt-Irdier, or to be confined to ſome cer« 
tain Aires, or ſuchlike, at the pleaſure of the Judgez and to 
npvoe _—_O or pre pid and that it ſhould 

| lawful for any man to. kill any ſuch perſon m_—_— 
or GO I__ ſuch imployment ; and that every one that 
their ,.anddid proſecute the Thief, ſhould have their Da- 
mages and Coſts reſtored : I ſuppoſe none would make any 
ſcruple of Proſecution , nor would any endeavour to 'preſerve 
theſe Yipers from ſo moderate, yet ſufficient puniſhnient. 

This way, if ſeverely ated , without favour or reſpec, 
would in a little time rid the Conntry of the'Old Thieves ; and 
their very Breed alſo, that there would farce be any of their 
Blood remaining : But if any ſhould by chance appear, he would 
hardly have'any time to learn his Trade perfectly. - 

But until ſome ſach Law. be eſtabliſhed ,' which we humbly 
Jeave unto our Grad Patriots to conſider of, on whom) we Re- 
flicks depend for good and wholeſome Laws to. preſerve our 
Incereſts:3 which will the better capacitate us to ſerve his Maje+ 
ſty, and anſwer his Occaſions 'with ourFortunes , as well a4 with 
our Lives : and will alſo the better cnable: us to pay-awr Rents 
unto them, and improve their and' the: whole Kingdoms Re» 
Venues. d4 4 ” , T | Dif 
. . Inthe mean time (I ſay) let us endeavour the preſeryation of 
our Goods from: theſe Vermine and: Children: of Darkneſs, by 
fach means , and by what Induſtry we are capable of, 8s by dili- 

and careful watching's Que enim rer quotidie videwtur, mis Vatro. 
nus 'metuunt farem Foy makingigood and ſceure Fences, and by . 
having our Not s, Walls and Windows of our Houſes, Barns, 
Stables, Gardens, cc. well fortified agaiaft them. © | (i 

We ſhall or ook ge any , whethie a _—_ 
Aſtrology to diſcover Theft; the making or laying ot. C s, 
S$polls 0X, $igils to prevent/Theft, wes Þ Art of iforcing the 
Thieves to bring back Goods ſtoln, be lawfulor pot{ Hae ſupre 
mos, nibil ad'nos.' PUSST HaIneL 9! | 
+ Bur if Þþknow:rhe certain or:probable haunt-or way:the Thicf 

uſeth , I may ſafely make uſe of ſome Ginor Snare tokeep! hiot 
by the Legs, or otherwiſe, till I come and releaſe him; or I may 
place certain ſharp Spikes of Jron in the ground, and ſtrain 
ſome pieccs of ſmall Braſs-Wire athwart the way near the ground, 
on either \ide of the ſharp Spikes, (which Wire and Spikes are 
fbe.vilible by night ) that when Mr. Thief walks and thinks not 
of it , by ſtumbling at the Wire, he falls on the Spikes 3 which 
give him ſuch marks , that you may perhaps know him againſt 
another day. = 
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-, Or:you may run Wires acroſs your 'Back-fide;the:ends where- 


of ntay be faſtened to ſome Lock ofa Piſtol ; 'or ſuchlike}, that 
by the touch only:of the Wire the Piſtol may ' be! diſcharged, 
which will give: you notice , and alſo terrific the Thief; and 
may be ſo placed, that it-may ſhooÞdireftly towards him. 
--'Or you may have a Bell to Ring; only by the touch of fuch a 
Wwe, which may terrifie the Thiet;\and give you notice; 7 
©! A:good, Maſtiff 'is'/a fingular Prefervative to a Back-fide a- 
zmſt.fuch:that are not of his Acquamtance ; or-that knovy not 
owito''Charm him; which few Country-Thieves'underſtand : 
but if he be kept within doors, he 1s a ſure defence againſt Bur- 
glary, and out of the. Charmers power. The ſmall bawling Curs 
are theſareſt Watchers, and are. good to rouze up'the Maſtiffo. 
An Hl Neighbour isa'very great Evil, and a Good Neighbour 
as great u'Happinels; ſaid. Old 'Heſiod. on ; 
What'a "grief, loſs, and inconvenience it is to be confined to 
dwell by Ill Neighbours? how-1t! multiplies onr cares , and in- 
creaſes our labours,; and;lefſens our' Stocks and Profits ? How are 
we. diſquieted at the fight of them'? And how are our Fruits de- 
ſtroyed, and our Corn;{poiled by :them: and their Cattle, who 
are continual» Treſpafſers?' eſpecially -if they think we are fo 
peaceably | after com up {wall injuries ;-or. that we are un- 
willing to'ſeek'Remedies worſe than the Diſeaſe |againſt theſe E- 
nemies'to-our good Husbandry, and to-our otherwiſe moſt hap- 
py life. ' We have no Remedy but Patience, the beſt of Vertues. ; 
: Yet ſome 'policy may be uſed to, Charm #heſe /Crocodils, to 
maketheſe Furies Friends : pleaſe a little their Natures, and feed 
their Humours in what they delight ; by being their ſeeming» 
Friends you may:commend them ,” and they will beas ready: to 
ſerve:you, 'as to proſecute another Neighbour that leſs deſerves, 
only becauſe he uſes not the ſame Method of-policy. If they 
love their Bellies.;" invite them often; Exm potiſſumun vocats, 
quicungque te prope habitat 3, be ſure-to pleaſe them that are-moſt 
capable 'of doing'you hurt : whatever they delight in , pleaſe 
them in it, and _ have done enough, for you know not what 
need-'yGu 'may-'have: of a Neighbours help; ſometimes /may 
Thieves aſſaglt you, ſometimes you may want ſome particular In- 
ſtrument that your Neighbour hath ; without which, or whileſt 
you gofarther; you er great Joſs: And whata fad thing it 
would be to be denied, as Heſtod in his time obſerved. _ 
- Streighten: not / you ſelf (o, as to ask to borrow of another, - 
leſt' he refuſe, and you; want. | \c +1 T5 
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man, and what inconveniencies 

them ; and the Remedies, ww ure new ways or 
been of late reed ebay Uitate his | 
diſperſed, in ſeveral Auth have obſerved. t 
veral parts of this Kin om; this Inſtrumen | 
ture being not of the leaſt concernment: And ſhall allo di 
unto you leyeral pony Reprrineny ©ad Direftions 
ing, neceſlary, to be known. "ba My 


SE C.T. K ©; 
"of the ſeveral ſorts Ul rh: 


_ And fiſt 1 ſhall begin with the Ploug \ the moſt neceſ] 
Inſtrument; the chiefeſt of all Engines Ge <S {Fe Pin + terms It 
and happily found out. ” 
'There 1s a very great differencein Pl ugh 
any ſure Rule for the making of them; and every try , yea 
almoſt Py Coney Aire not only 1 in the - Ploughs . - but even 
in every them. ,. © 
Plow, Ls alſo do not only differ ANN to the Hreral Cu- 
ſtoms of ſeveral, places, vat alſo as the Lands $0, differ, ja, 
or weakneſs, or the different Nature < the Sail... .. 
© To deſcribe themall, is got a work for this PRs but I etl 
give ſome brief Deſcriptions of the more. . 
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porble-wheeled Ploughs of the greateſt eſteem : And firſt of he Double-wheeled 
Pleugh. Plough , which1s of moſt conſtant"uſe in Hertfordſhire, and ma- 
' ny other Countries, and, is yery, uſeful upon all Flinty, Stony, or 

hard Gravel, or any otherhard' Jnvy: whatſoever : It'seſteemed a 

5b in- Uſeful and neceſſary Plough. Theſe require a greater Rreagth 
5. than otber\Plaug _ and\t be uſed in ſuch places where other | 
bs 4543 Ml uſually drawn. with Hor- 

ſes'0 9 fro ara abreht are uſually cighteen or 
tweaty.uctict high 3! Al the cn the \Furrow-wheel 'is of a 

bree. Ferupſrenee, than, thei other that goes, on, the ſolid 


Turmereft- There is FU fort of Doubeavheeled Plongbs, called the 
Plough. Twrnwreſt-Plongh , which furpaſſeth for Weight and Clumlineſ, 
and is called the Kerti h-Ples h, being there much uſed. 

Single whe. The One:Bbeel [rings SOS ood one, and you may 
__ uſe it or alnidſt any fort*of Lands, and is of that ſhapeand om | 

that will admit, of more li i: and nimbleneſs an the oth 
Lgay9. Wheel-plong| pa” the hat Mr. Hartlib lr of to wg 


mnade n cenwich , by 45] Gow hadexcellen Arad on bar- 
renLafld: i Plongt hed his agd with one "Hor | 
exgliſh Im. © ThisPY rd pk: I'vi ry linalh, by hath oF dtawn 
prover- with ir ooo and ; pho £0 he, Acre 
Waay at g-ti tiine; ns mn ſea jt ; with 
fix g6od-Hore, fix Men, od fix Poul ; ge Ke &s 
2 day at Sping-time., in light” Mnv5 This 
Renidro » where the 


with” "the Plot 
ea OG TUE. 


Plain-Plough. # >The | 7 de Wi : cite Wiz orFabt, 
PE = e by "Mr. R/7th,, to be the moſt _eaſic 'p going 
L ematiſhi tip, Buy den (0) \Charge, calle 
erlunhngs oo for : any in ifrepular ex!ream 
Stbn6s” Perf hats br z andr ets 2dviſech 
ro the Dowble-wheeled Plough , being of ftrength to ſupply 'ex- 
tremities and caſcs of neceſlity. 


. Double Ploigh. My. Blith deſcribes a double -pidu ph, the one affixed to the fide 


Ergliſh Im-. of the other hat by.the help of \fqur Horſes and two Men you 
kits may Plough a double Ts of 'Land, the one Furrow by the 
lidg,of th gon at bt: in Flog not to, be of any Gent, ,ad- 
CE AI in Plo b, , yet may be 0 good ule 


Another ſort of THEE. is ji Fl of Double: lough much exceeding 6 


- Vouble-Plough- other p boy it his Legaty Moog; of, An "Jngenions 


"Who, hdd. two” Plonghs tafkened” together 
op ring ar He by the Wale ploughet two F oe” Ir one. 
ch ina -n ther : 5 pd ſo {tured vethe Land twelve, or four- 
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dud Buildings. 
of Corn. This way/ilolronics near that of | 
ſome ca{ts:&xcels it; becauſe it only loblenerh and bi 
Land to that depth , but doth not bury the uppet-cruſt of 
grotnd' fordeep 3 As uſually vs'done Ixus Iris alſo mach 
eaſter t6 Plough deep with this Doble» [than with'the 
ſingle; becauſe it beareth'not fo 2 revs t:rhie! one 
part thereof is diſcharged-before x ape istakewups!; | 

Some have tade a Plough with a Harrow affixed thereto 3 0- other forts of 
thers have deſigned a Plough, to Plough, Sow and Hatrow all * __ 
at the ſame time : But ſecing they are of no great advantage to 


the Husbandman , only. invented to fatisfie-the minds of ſome 
Scrutiniſts , Lleave them. 


Of all which ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs; there is'g 
in the-ſeveral parts of them z/ ſome differ in Raga 
. the Beam, iſore in the. Share, others in the Coulter 
Handles. The differences are fo mop that no one 
knoweth-them'all; 

The Abufes;, Faults and Erroue incident to the Plou h, = Errours of tht 
many; ſome in the Workmen and /Drivers, who when they are ** 
wedded to an old Erronious Cuſtom, though never ſo evidently 
diſcovered, will not-recede;:from it 3/ or iti the Plough it ſelf; as 
when it is/made too bigi and cumberſonie, and 
the one» part'too large /ar-too; little: for the other; 'and whenic 

is rough; andill compalſed im-the Share ; when the Handles are 
too: ſhorvortao uptight, the Irons dull : Andmany' other faults 
there are-which: greatly hinder | the! Husbandmans, eaſe and ad- 
vantagey and: which ought to be remedied. And''if you will 
have your-Plough do-you ſervice, and gain you advantage, it 
oight ovale theſantevenal good properties, or'as/ matly of 
jon as api 096 24% ted for ſtren 
{\2It'ought to: be well-proportiona idctrdi to/Gwd pr 
the.nature or ftrength ppp e:ground. Tow are aq reg ; at's 4? it 
the. we mp wear 'Alfo the! ſhorter and 
lefſer any: Plough is: made; havingit'st true Pitch; with/it's true 
caſt on Sar Shield-board'; aus Jbort a and Gay 1 Iror: , the 
far -eaſier;: 2 

-: What.ele:15 nccellaily aqui in the. Plough: ; you may: | 
better finde by your Manual and Ocular Expericnce, than by 
all the -inftryfions/ that .cae be here given , ( aviti-Plentar ) 

Diving : ocalatas teſtis nuw , quant- antiti- decew. Yevif. you | 
irous to read. the large Deſcriptions of the ſeveral ſorts 'of 

webs ow inuſe, with all their-diverfities of Coulters, Shares, 

I dr,Wrefts, &c. 1 refer you-to the 'Erglif Ingprover.” 

© There may: be other:Ploxghs made for ſeveral uſes not uſually 

known as/lightly to: pare; off the Turf of ſoarded Land; | 29d Inf: 

the uſually do that moſt Jaborious way. with the Bredf:plongh, 
| burat; (on heaps? after it is and dried: This would 

ave the greateſt partof the expence- of Sir beaakhgy' and be 

every. whit,as: well, if'not-better./ * | E) 

> E have:heard- of Ploughs: drawn. with Maſt Dis others 


211 promiſe 


t variation 

and ſhape of 
; and in the 

© Ploughman 


[. 
| 
| 
| | 


Fi 


| w” -/— Ts Infiruments, 


Y 


picmiſe qachrof Plo driven-bythe Winde : bit thels'] « e- 
hem ms nes 10 the Hanne and rather\the- Produtts 
of Supetiicial nutty." fl 3 C:1:5D. 3601 01 30181 

i>Co or: inſtrwbents ſie tho mkierihie Fur» 

row;| ſow! the Cort, and covering of it with the ſame Plough z 
with the ycral other uſcs.of that and other 454-498 will 

Chg. 4- ae Wat (TIE cheix proper places. Ot, 


c ; ”T ek | bt 


yar't yy, " © 4 41710 gp b-2awng Es 


# 
ef RF \ $4 \ $39 ey, . 


IEVOR 1;;2 | 
> 44.4: - Of Carta and FEI 


. There are ſeveral ſorts of Wagons, (Carts, ec. ſome: with four, 
frm rr x gy + and ſeveral uſes, Cither tor the | 


Wagnn The Wheels, Ly nl pokes 
are foom the Bax'or. Center, the So ker: they arewhen they 
cOme't0 bear on: either; ſide : to;thatiend they oeeminaretnga 
caxe ab gifting; anitalſoto'(cctredhe Wheel fiioni in 
contrary to the g:fall} + The the ciricumferenceaf the e:ea 
91/01 0//0"** 39 the motion ,-hecauſe!the! Ring of wine of the: Wheel 18 
IS anddath matecafi ve eel any/ ſtones, or other ob- 
Giagns 20/tba way, an Gnks eaſilyinto the! Concavitics 
nin: ſro [moridaie alſo ſlower at the 
Center 3 for the greater | of eighteen; foet/inthe eircumie- 
t oncecrpimd: Fay ar -meaſure of ;graund 
Kat ap ng ex: Whecl of riine-feet>in the: circumference; goeth 
= Ion ſodceatilingatebe ſameRute and proportion, whero 
the diffentnee j9'greater or leſter c/ Therefore he teffer the Wheels 
are of. av, Cath, Faggos ar Ploygh; the heavicr'it goes 4, and 
more unevenly or jogging, The reaſon why the Fore-wheels 
a IÞ:@; Waggon ,11ls; only far its mpg We in furn- 
1603 , DnS9ÞOtd 18050 Dus ZBraGl 1Ho7 Df! 


Th ighers Canor Wagnon 6, th mote Iprie is Gr On 

belt oor {tying ef it low; and.the height of 

the afepive wha -qizyiof placing! them; cannot; confiſt 

-prove very: commodious'ts 

DS 0 Axleiteck 02 fich diflums"s che 

owed the -ways2 08 waters -you'::are' to! go 

\ wilbbear; fot by this means: part of thy lwaigl he-will 

"2% be bo rohwig-exr will "7; © eas to rwbard is 

thatiit: wall: very omch prevent the cner-turning' 0 Over- 

os Garsor, aggin': For we evidentlycvo ,: chat "the 
hi wy a Load lieth, whether it be: Hay,::Corn; Seraw, \&$-c "the 


«& axorckctsi5) aud Somers 3:25 ſrowes; metals, tc. 
H20TG the 


- ed yy £ 


and Buildings. WE 4 


the mare rarely, if you make the Tail of the-Cart or Waggon 
turning upwards , I cannot perceive any inconvenience can'a+ 


riſe from this way. + ; ot'ﬆ 31%: 5 
They are ,much more curious in making of them: in ſome pla» 
ces, thag in other 3.2s in Holland them: very neat and 


light ; one Horſe ſhall effet as much with a (leader, neat, and 

Iight Cart and: ##heels, as two ſhall with a cumberſome heavy 

one. | TI | | £134 

. In. Chine, Waggons are madeto paſs frequently with Sails, like «on witd 
Ships, (as Hiſtortographers relate.) It's probable their Winds are ***: 
more certain and oonbage , and their ways: more level than _ 

are here. In Ho#and a Waggon was lately framed, which with'Hardi': 1- 
ordinary Sails carried- thirty people ſixty .Etgliſh- miles in four £9: 
hours : I have ſeen much done of this nature, and | more might 

be done, as to make a Cart or Waggon move againſt the winde 5 

and the more the winde blows, the. faſter it ,move againſt it, 
by the help of the Perpetual Skrew, &c, But theſe being not to 
our preſent purpoſe of advantage, I ſhall leave toothers. +: 


SEC T. [IL 
Of ſeveral other Inſtruments uſed in Digging, &c. 


The Trenching-plough or Coulter is a certain: Inſtrument. u- of the Trench» 
ſed in Meadow or Tatum: ground, _2o, cut out the ſides arr Plongh, 
ches, Carriages or Drains; or it is uſed in cutting outthe | 
Turf, for the taking of it up whole, to the ineee to lay it down 
again in the ſame or ſome other place: It is only: a long ſtale: or 
handle, with a Button at the end for ones hand, and at the other 
end it turns upwards, like the foot of a Plough; to ſlide or the 
ground; in which bend, muſt be placed 'a Coulter or Knife of 
that roggh you intend the Turf.to be in depth, Th 

Several faſhions there are of them, ſame with one. Wheel, ſome 
with two, ſome with none - you may-make them as you-pleaſe.' / 

There are many forts of Spades, according to the:diverlitics of yas. 
of places , and the ſeveral occaſions and humours of men. : . 

One ſort is made very thin, light and ſharp, with a Socket to nefu pace: 
put the Stail in, like the Hedging-bill 3 the Bit very ſhort, and 
not very broad ; in ſhape, much like a Spade in Cards ; of very 

t uſe to ſome (though hardly known to others) to under-cut 
the Turf after it is marked out with the Trenching-plough, which 
it doth with much caſe and expedition. | 

For the cutting Trenches in watery , clayic or Monſh Lands, Texcbing: 
they uſually uſe a Ls 5 with a Lenget or Fin like a knife, turn- 1 
ed up by the (ide bog Spade 3 and ſometimes on both ſides, to 
divi wn Clay or moilt Earth, and cut the ſmall Roots that; it 
come clean away. | | of 

The ordinary Spade is made ſeveral ways; but the moſt'con- conn beds: 
mendable are the lighteſt and thinneſt wrought, not wanting their 
due ſtrength ; the cleaner, they arc kept, the better they _ 

wy EN Ll 3 
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Chap. 4. 


Other Inſlru- 
ments uſed 1 


DG? &C+, 


The How wah Inſtrument of 'very great uſe, arid it is grear pi- 
ty:1t's nomoreſed;/ (If the ſpare-times of the year (except when 
the Earth is frozen ) were but made uſe of to How the ſeyeral 
creeks, corners; aid patches of !your Land; it'would undoubtedly 
prove'a' very #. tom; we $009. re More hereof" in thely proper 
places.” 

- Befides the Spade and How, and their kinds, cies are fevetal 
other Inſtruments uſed by the Husbandman for the grubbing 
and'raiſing'of/Fiees! wo —_ and _ and Buſhes, Brakes, 
© &1c. and for-rhe-inaking ges in hard \and- ſtony 
Eands: for fevoral occaſions, and: for the i loading nd fpreading of 
Dung, Earth, 401 11916 ct 

1's Manrbehs, ATI br Grabbingedicss andalſo the great 
kaftrument. deſoribed by: My; Plate for the quick” riddance of 
Shtubs,/ Broom, and ſuchlike; mentioned before, Chap. 16." bv 


Irowcrow ,"Or Bon-bar , at6!not'to be watiting :! AHG' $4 


the! Dior: firk;, ng” hp ror Paddle-Pe i you wi” $807 
times have:ottaſion 'for. i! * 91 162 


$EZc Tt. IV: 
's 3 4nd. 5 S323 ES 
£4121: Orbep warious Tnſtranients, 2s) 1 


1! He that goes' 4 eat [Le goes a ſorriiwing, #an 61d/afd t true 
' Proverb ; Therefore it |behoves our Husbandman thatintetids to 
thrive, toipmlſcſsor furnihy himſelf witi'y] ht heh y, and 
of picſent 'nereſlicy/ for his Octupatioft ,  Ultat - 
himſelf” ooh —_— of botrowity | nr the dathage 
ly:to fuſtain for-waiit of, hot the ſcorn FIRES pens de- 
=__—_ thing he- waits, ''" PEP 
+ That you:may- not be forgetful of 4 br at _ bf the moſt 

uſeful and neceſſaty Jiſttumeiits , bees: the fore-mentioned , I 
will. caume#ate ich as come into my minde, and advife you to 
add whatyor finde deficient; and let them be all placed in'their 
proper” places: accordingts Femophon's advice: Supelex &- In- 
firumenta:vidia Ryſtits & 17s queqre loco & ordine diſpoſita, i 
= Fey  famet; quotier vel Promickile ve ug te ſeponends xs 

ſ: '« = | 


( Selanging) be trable and: \Sfeds../ {1 
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ry 10d no nm: 2MGLDNL þ Wy4 Fart od Shabt | 
*Reap-hooks, !!/ it! 00 11 buy þ £915, " 
$4 © fo, c4oq3 p50 
Wed-hooks, 1 ay ts Loves y 7 ag Mtn 4 
13D ning) - Pnohforks; cl: Jud «£1, [£111 Eadde oils of) 
1Bdkesi new 307 11.4074 bg 0k Wogan is vldeborin 


PORORe Bectlh, -: | __ {'Mebfures' for Cora 


: and. \Bucldings. ; 0229 
| _——_— 10 MTA » 3 ; 
. Brooms. . Q.3 wo nt 1698 55175: other neceſr ifament. 
. Sacks.| - : Proven » 
-Shogo.or. Settles. ws 1 Hend-bdrrows, 
[Bins - 1111 L-| Whed-barrows, 
:Pails).' +14 {40 47117 PDibbles.-: ' 
Gobty-cada +: 13 De | Hammer and Nails, 
Main-combs. Dil 9129 Lk | y 
. WInps. 10 4:1 */..': 1:2] Sifllers., Fax 
_— - | Bridle and Saddle..' 
Harneys for Horſes, and a([13 es rr be Girilets [/ | 
'Yakesr Oxen. hooks and Bills. 418 | 
-Pannels. bat | en-ſheers. bi = 
Wanteys-! ii.) | + 11 A Grihdſtone. | | 
Pack Gates. -._ »| Whetſtones,' 1 61 1 | 
Suffingles.» © | Hatchets and Axes. | 
Cart-hnes! , Sawes. ot bus | 
boron for'Corn, \. | | Beetle and a. gd | | 
Leavers. . | | 
"To Meadows and Taye | Shears for Sheep. ; i 
[Sythes. grits. ol + '- | Trowels for Houſe and Garden. | | 
Rakes. ii- ; » | Hod and/Tray, 
Pitchforks hd; Peng. Hog-yokes and Ri 
.Fetters, _ Glogs , and Sa: Marks for 'Beaſts/an Urenfi 
$3 kgs! |: | 'Scales and Weights. - 
Chit) Spade Hay-recks. An Aul, and every. other thing 
orſedocks $297 | neceſſary. { 
FLETTTCH ror TY Tas *" ve x1 
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As the Porno and Cuitoms of Men are in every Age refi- 
ned, and.tend more and. more to Putityzand Perfeftion'in:theſe 
(Northern. and; formerly-rude and ſalvage. Countries;\:or rather 

:BFAW, mote &xacCt,, and; iumitata the: otber:more Soutberlj\and' fiv{t 
\vilized-parts'in Lengaage, Marnerriy res and- Scienter's fordo 
othe3 alſo evdeayour to reform. their:moſt groſs, untigeſted; \and 
dll-contrived.St@ures. aud. Edificerz\indt-.only 10+ Cities and 
Towns, but 1n their Country-Villages alſo.z: that we now: com- 
pare nit} of our Citier-and Fainns:withi molt of theirs; and'even 
oh them j1-ſeveral 5; and/that::notia ftw of our moſt ſutvious 
dele&abie fra) Seatry as well for their" Magnificent", Regs- 
and wit zfioizl Stradurer, and:moſt inganious contrivances, as 
;in their; mlb alubrions;convenicnt; andpleaſant Scifwations.!'' 1 
urdAnd- for thi future} were! but the 7 Rules! ver Architefture du rj 
wbſered'y; andy thoſe how» and -compleat; Methods: and Mod 
ceonriyed; forBuilding;.andahe Stituations: of places, abcording 
ﬆ theibolÞ judgments: — notice:of-ia ſuch'Buitdings that 
922331 (f may 


Of Toftruments 


The [cituation 
of « Houſe. 


Chap. 6. 


may hereafeer be raiſed, either de Novo, or in the reſt 


reſtoringor re- 
edifying of dur . ancient-and decayed Seats in our Country-Vil- 
lages, our E-glend in a few Ages would appear a Kingdom-be- 
fet and adorned in every part with curious and admirable-Habi- 
tations, poſſeſled with Noble and Ingenious Inhabitants 3/and 
would at large repreſent-ito the view of all, what Middleſex it's 
Epitome nous lotlis and: would contra the envy of other Nati- 
ons, as the Land of Cavaan' formerly did. Jy 
Therefore let me adviſe” all ſuch that are willing or neceſſita- 
ted to Build, that they {{it' down and conſider of the manner and 
Methadof: Building, as well-as of the charge and'expence z and 
that they will make choiſe of ſuch Surveyors and Workthen that 
underſtand what they. go'abont, and not be guided or pexſwa- 
ded by ſuch that are wedded to an old deformed Cuſtom, who 
will in no wiſe conſent-to a more compleat way, although/it-be 
much more. Beautiful and Regular , and alſo with leſs-materials, 
and cheaper, and more convenient than the other , for no other 
reaſon but .that it is a'Novel , and not as our Forefathers did/be- 
fore us, yet perhaps are-willing to beſtow expence enough up- 
on it in aricking it, although' bat with little skill or Art. But TI 


ſappoſe it-is better to! ete&t that which will be pleaſing to , and 


content both Wiſe-men and Fools, then that though done 'by 
the ſame colt and expence, which will only pleaſe Fools. © 

\ This: is adigreſſion from our intended deſign, and;here inſert- 
ed only to perſwade ſuch that intend any ſtore of Building , to 
make uſe of ſuch Authors and perſons that underſtand that Art, 
which in this place we do not undertake to-teach,' only ſhall 
y=uu the Husbandman a few general Rules and DireQtions that I 

ave caſually met withal , /about:the ſcituation' and building of 
a plain Country-ſeat, and the building of Walls, Barns, Mills, 


Oc. © 


Predinm Ruſticam bounm Celum hbabeat, &c. 


| Let your |Conntry-bouſe have 4 good Air, and not open to Tene- 


peſts, ſeated in a good Soil; let it therein excel, if you can;' let 


tet there be 'no want of 'Workmen or Labourer: ; let there 

water; and let' it fland near ſome City or Market-Town , or the 
Sea, or ſomeiNevigable River, or have" 4 good Road or way from 
it. Thus Cato adviſcs. x 


it: fland xnder « bill, and behold the South, in a healthy ſages 
e good 


Little more can beſaid:, but that Woods alſo as well as water 


may: be near it, they being the principal things that adorn a 
Country Habitation: :+ But-if you cannot connebbnnals Gab your 


Houſe amongſt the Trees; yet are there few places but you n 
raiſe. ſpeedily Trees abowt your Houſe, as befire we eh br 


being far better to have''your Houſe: defended by Trees than 
Hills5/ for. theſe yield cooling, refreſhing , ſweet and 
' Air and: Shade , during the hear of Summer ,/and very | 


break the cold winds and Tempeſts from every Coalt in the 


Wu 
C10 ; inter. 


end Building —— 


Winter, The ther, according as they ate. Kituned, defend oh! 
wy os certain winds |z7and if | they are' on th North-fide 
© whe ng ns they deferid you from that Air in the Winter; 

Bo deptive you of it i in the Simmer; if they ate '0n the 
S$6ath-(ide,/-it:otherwiſe proves as inconvetiient;”* Befides'; they 
yield: not the plcafures:and contentmems: ;- nor the \avieties o& | 
ObleRatians:to ,the Ingeniqus Ruſtick: gh: the call' put 
Trees and [own wee do; yet are wh _— WR abs 
pices > Qr owl (od mproved; Indas , ' that 
ſtand.not/taa near: your Houſe," f ene ul ove 

+ Let -notyour Houſe be.toorlow fentag;] Jeſt you looſe the'con- 
Seniaicy: of Cellars: but if you cannot” but build''on low 
grounds, ſet:the lower:Floor of your Howie the higher,” to fup-. 
ply.:the want in/ your Cellar of what you canvot fink (Ari E 
ground ; for in ſuch low and moiſt grounds, it corittticeth [ach 
to-thie Arines/ and healthineſs of 'the Air;'to-have Cellars under - 
the Houſe, ſothat the Floors be good and ficled wridetnieath.” 

1 It is very! inconvenient . to: build Barns, Stables}; of ſachlike 
places to0;/ncar to your-Hauſe, becauſe Cattle , -Poultry , and 
ſachlike, require to.be kept near them "which "would then 'an- 
noy your Houſe. Let your Garden-joyn' ts one, if not more 
Gets: of your Houſe 4 for. what can be more t for the 
=alt; part: of the-year, \ tharsofeidhioarx the ems 

Parler Hap? Ghambers into:a Garden?' oak te of your 
are nat joxning)to: your: Garden, let 'thefe be Courts x Yar 
kept fram Gattle, Ponltry, ee; and: phnted with T 
defend , and refreſh your. Houſe z and the Walks a 
with Vines, .and;other Fraits, -- ©! 
FS ys to-(peok uk —— Hoa Palices a he for this PEI Sceareſ ge 
ity; or-Gentyy of plain' and ordinary er mrtÞl T -ldine & 
baze thus)much obſerved; ro Houſes built Toodi in places c la. 
obiviqus ta:the winds, and:myot-well defended by Hills 'of Frees, 
require more; materials to' build thety; and*mote a of repara= - 
tions to:maintam thei 5:ahd are 'not' lo commodious'to the In- 

habitants,:as' the lower-built: Hooſes; which may be ridade at a 
mich icafier rate; and alſo.as complear: and beautiful as the other: 
Inbyilding of a Houle long, you lobſe the uſe of ſome'Rooms, 
apdititaktsup: more for: Berries and Palliges, and'te{uires more 
don: anda jit; be pre] hop rm needs be fight want- 

wþio fame-/part thereof; :more than If it'be _ Sooke Kea 
Ome.other 4achlike Figurez which a 

Gemer ayainſt/ the! winds; md TLyght Ee: 
| tailt 5 obiny Rida 'is: neartholne' Germ Th 


had, are _— nd wax rac news Wh ny 
colt if you ravfe fixavand ſtrongi' Columns the corners of Lyare 
267 * 


of Iftenments, © 


peſt covering 
fat 4 Houſt. 


Of Ties, 
Bricks, KC, 


Houle of ſtrength ſufficient to ſupport the. Roof! | or main _ 
10 r88y build-them ſquare; and between them may you 

raiſe the Walls: with.thie fame materials, \ahd work then up 
ther with, the, Corners, or Columns, leaving the one half of «£ 
extraordinary; breadth-of:the Colmes: without ,--and.the Other. 
within the. all 3. whereby; you will fave-much. coſt.and c 
and 2h materials ore Es ey yet PR "ow _ 
an 06 1149 OTH 93% 1-7 

"Tha hmavier as any; Conain 1s waoul; Fins greater 19 thi 


| expence in raiſing the whole Frame.6t Building: Coke tr'it, 


and the; ſooner, doth./it' require . teparations 3; therefore healing 
with Lead nr. flat Stone is.not to be approved of, by reaſon: of 
its weight, where: Eartheb Tile, Slatey! or: Shingle 'may be had : 
Next unto Lead or ors ; Tiles made of Clay-are the heavieſt, 
and; moſt inw(e. 410m bag Wo! 

'Paytiler, fuch as 100M Ich Holand; are the beſt ey lighteſt 
covering.of any: ſort of Tites; and it-is'to be admired at, that 
another;Nation can-tran{port: fo Earthy.a Commodity; and pay 
all dutjes;; &£- and (el) them at our :own-doors at a cheaper rate 
than, we.can,make them: 3:avd yet have we as good i materials, 
and Fuel, more. plentiful than they: to, 

A. Compoſirion ofClay,; Sand, &c.is calily made for Tiles, . 
that fhall,make them.notonly thinaer.and lighter, but alſo ſtron- 
ger.and woredwable. x Ingetious mew; would undertake it ; 
which aze-yaxe'to be fqund in ſo dirty} yet neceſſary an Occupa- 
tions; which, would, aye:;:yery: much; overs and materials in 
Building) it were-truly; proſecuted... 

The' ſame may befaid of Bricks, hc; and with.fuch. a Com- 


bo Jak gs ' may: be made. in-Molds, all Window-framesfor a Houſe 


t-work. .and-.magaitudes, ;and: Chimney-picces , and 
1910088, &£. in {everalipieces/made in; Molds, that 
when they; are. yg 6 ,nay be ſet together with a:fine red 'Ce- 
went, Wy cem.to.-be.as ane entire piece ;| whereby may be imi-« 
rated: all Stone-work, now;.uſed. 14, Building!, and'iti wall very 
well ſupply.its,defett, where Stonts;are ſcarce and dear.s, andal- 
a. may; fave; yery much. Timber, which|'is now-uſed in: Biick- 
bailding, aqd FPPeas wag; rn  compleat and. beaytiful., and 

of. Ta rength and: :cOtitinuance ithan-Timber. or 


ordinary. Brick;..and 1 [mo 5:45; we may; perbeive by the 
Fes made. fine; x in _ Aabte to EO —- 
Lat Rorl/mouth's and by the: Earthen-hicks and Crates 


i Lf great Ds LED _—_ 

found © hls andre ng br —_— 

beneficial (Ogencns a 
arce; Or Timber not: ng plemey, 


ed #3. hee 


{/ It 
2 _ 
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and Buildinge. Em | 233. 


chat you would have your Houſe but lightly covered ,' $hingles of Shingis. 
are to be preferred belies Thatch ; and od are «if 

Oak, and f)it or cleft out , and ther well ſeaſoned in 'the water 

and Sun , they become a ſute, light; and durable covering. 

\ Where it may be had, the thin blew Slate ſeems to be the beſt 5. 
covering, being very light atid laſtivg: ' ' | 
(/Fhis is'a commoti covering in parts, yet is ſome to be Thatch. 
preferred' before others ; the beſt that T have feen is that which 
1s called Helze , that is, long and ſtiff Wheat-ſtraw ( with the 
Ears cut off ) bound up in bundles unibruiſed,, which' well laid 
lies thin, laſts Jong, and is much neater than the common way. 

Iris arioſual ng to fee thick and tall walls to fall, ether by 9 2»ilding 
reaſon of the weakneſs 'of 'the fouridation, the weight 'of the 7a; 
wall, or the decay of the Cement or Morter through Age; which 
hath provoked ſeveral to great and unneceſſary expences in ly- 
ing dceper and cu_ Foundations, and in making the walls 
much thicker than uſual ; when all that extraordinary coſt might 
be ſaved;'by taking notice of theſe few Obſervations. * 4 
Firſt, that ſtreighe walls, "though thick ,, arid ſeeniingly ftrong, 
es Spree by the falſeneſs of the ground, ot being obvious to 

igh winds, or the decay of the Morter, are apt to Teag or fall. 
Secondly, that walls built crooked, though thin and weak, are 
yet morelaſting than a ſtreight wall. © ch 
.” Thirdly , that a wall built over a River on Pillars or Arches, 
ſtands as firm as the reſt of the wall , whoſe Foundation is en- 
tire 5 as I have in ſeveral places obfetved; | 
- - Which plainly demonſtrates unto us, that a wall buiſt up much 
thinner than uſual, having at every twenty foot diſtance ( of 
ſuchlike, as: you think fit ) an Angle ſet out about two foot or 
more, according as the wall is in height , or having at ſuch di- 
ſtance a- Column or Pillar erefted with the wall fix or eight 
1aches or-more on each fide over and above the thickneſs of the 
reſt of the wall , the Foundation of ſuch jetting out or Column 
being firmly laid , that ir muſt of neceflity ſtrengthen the wall 
much more, than if five times the materials uſed in theſe Jettings 
or Cofumns were uſed in the wall being ſtreight ; which molt . 
evidently faves you a great part of. your expence , and your 
wall much more firm and compleat : for ifit be a wall for Fruit- 
trees, theſe Nooks or Corners in the Jettings out, whether Ang#- 
ler or Semicircular, are ſecure places for the more tender Trees ; ; 
or if: they are Columns or Pillars, they make the wall much the 
warmer, by breaking the motion of the Winde or Air that pal- 

{:th by it: AnJ cheſs Foundations laid ſecure, although at thar 
diſtance, ſypport the wall in looſe and falſe ground, as though it 
were entire ; butif the ground be very looſe, you may project 
an Arch from each Fotidarlod, though obſcurely. | 

Tt is a great injury to our Buildings, that our Cement is no of awrte. 

better : in former Ages, when they buile with ſmall and unequal 
(tones, their Cement or Morter far exceeded ours, as'is moſt e- 
vident. ig the ruines of - old Monaſteries, Caſtles, e*c. batwrs 

fin | m theic 
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| .Of Inſiruments, 


they Morter, is far harder than in' any of our! more Modetn 


' It is agreaterrout in; Maſons, Bricklayers, &-c.-tolet the Linte | 
Nacken and cool before:they make up their Morter, and alto 
let. their Morter cool and.die before they uſe it, allo their ſtone 
they let be moiſt before they ule them: Therefore if 'you expet 


your work to be well done, and long to continue, work up your 
Lime quick, ;and but;little ata time, that the Morter may not he 


long before it be-uſedz and alſo with dry ſtone, for which the 


Summer is; principally to be eleted. 
For Hae” if be in. the Wiater-time, let thembe laid dry; 


. 


-. if int the Summer-time, wet: It will quit your coſt to imploy a 


Of Timber, 


07 MiRs. 


Boyto wet them/in the Summer , for they will unite with the 
Morter the better. | | 
The Lime it elf alſoiq. ſome places-is very weak.,, being made 
of ſoft Chalk-ſtones z the other that is made. of harder, is much 
to be ies: - | | + - (, RAT JIHAD?) ; 
In former Ages they cut their Timber in the: Winter-time, 
when the MP was moſt out of it ; but now, by [reaſon of the 


ſcarcenels of.Oak (the prin ipol Timber) our Statutesoblige us 
to fell it in the Sunimer for. the Bark , being-necellary for Tan- 


ners, &c. by which means our Timber ſhrinks, chaps, and decays 
much more and Iooner than otherwiſe it would do; which in- 
conveniences in ſquare-Tiniber are not ſo apparent as in Plank, 
Board, or ſuchlike broad and;thin work-; 'therefore, in ſuch ca- 
ſes , it requires ſome, kinde of ſeaſoning or-other to prevent 
them : if you lay them in the-Sun ar Winde , they chap , or 
ſhrink, or ca(t.. 

_ The beſt remedy in that caſe, is to lay them ina Pool or Run- 
ning Stream a few days, to extrad the Sap that rematos in them; 
and afterwards dry them in the Sun or Air', and they will nei- 
__ chap, caſt, nor cleave. Agaiaſt ſhrinking there is no re- 
medy. | | ; 

When Timber or Boards are well (caſoned or dried in the Sun 
or Air, and fixed in.their places, and what labour you intend is 
beltowed on them, the ule of Li»ſeed-ozl, Tar, or ſuchlike Ojca- 
ginous matter, tends much to their preſervation and duration. 
Heſiod pteſcribes to hang your Inſtruments in the ſmoak, to 
make them ſtrong and laſting ; Femonem in ſumo poneres c (ure- 
ly, then the Oyl of Smoak, or the Vegetable Oyl, by ſome other 
means obtained , muſt, needs be effettual in the preſervation of 
Timper. , Allo Yirg;ladvileth the ſame. 


Et ſuſpenſa focis exploret robora funens. 


In Ancient times they. bruiſed their Corn in Morters ſince 
which moſt tedious and iacompleat way , Mills have been in- 
vented, ſome to be; uſed /by hands, as 2werrs , ' others to be 
moved by Horſes, others,by.the Winde', and others bythe Wa- 
ter 3 which laſt being maintained with leaſt colt, more certainty, 


and 
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and moſt advantage, hath gained the Preheminence, and is made 
uſe of-in every place, where there-is water fit for that purpoſe, 


and where there is imployment although a little for the caſe 
and conveniency of the hlae Inhabirants, and for the particular 


advantage of the Owner , yet very much to the detriment and 
damage of the King in genera by/j yrivvs obſtructions of 
water , to the ſpoiling of muc OW- , and by the 
preventing the uſe of the water for that* moſt advantagious im- 
provement of over-flowing! or:drowtting of Land ; which upon 
the removal of theſe Mills might be done, and the Corn as well 

und to ſerve every. ones occaſions, © | \*)- 


Either by Wiadmills , which may be erected on Hills in Hilly 


places, and:in;Plajng on any.'dpen; place; wn res ee _ 


as well grinde all your Corn: in places where tho-Water-mills no 
ſtand, as; in other places, where are.\only Winde-mills -for jnaby 
miles. together yo 57 its Tori leo bngl dive; 
_. Orby'ithe Reftification of. Weter-miiÞs, that #/le:quantity.of 
water, may do that which now requires'a greater 3;to which! end 
many have made yery_Ingenious attempts,' and-without: queſtion 
may; much be done 1n-it, both-jg-the' framing and ordering-the 
Water-works, (which iwe will paſs by) and in the; contrivance} of 
the Mill is ſelf, which. doubtleſs goes. much heavier by the Stone 
they.call the.Rawner | its nh ys its-being incompa(s 
cumference.of the. Stone; and much'deads itsmotion: (The larger 

the'/Ryunner is, the heayier it moves 5; which \may in-ſome:mea- 
| ſure beremedied, by making four, or-five-vents.or. paſlages in ſc- 


veral places of the Hoop, to take off the.Meal as faſt as it.is- 


ground, that none may lie to clog;the Runyer;-: | + - 
. ..Or,a Mill may bes be. ſo, contrived, that the: Grindi 
ſtone.gr Rynaer, may be, Vertical, -and..of but a' ſmall: circu 

rence.z the, flat and {quare edge whereof may be fitted. into ato- 
[2 0904 iy cut. 6a ea _ the half or ied part ef 
Circle 3; which Runner, by its firſt motion, \may diſpatch as m 

Corn ia the ſame time, as a larger the other way. Several alſo 
of theſe; Vertical. Stones may, be on the ſame AxÞ#; this may be 
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1 ack 28 oft Farms: and Comer babittins lie fieat 
1: umo-thy. Yea;; preat Rivers, largo Fens, Marſhes, ++. to 
which are great-s of Warer-fowl, or elſe are well fitraiſhed 
with Land-fowl , _—_ of ned are Tho. * profitable to the. 
Hutbandaan : Wherefore it may to add'/ſome ge- _ 
neral/direQions forthe akingof hos which willredound'to 

his advantuge/;i not only 'f5r their Carkaſſes, but for that many 
fortsof the Land-fowt aro ſonewharinjurious to his Husbandry, 

i0Itis' general] forved; that Water-fowlare in their own na- 
cure the moſt! and wiſe of Birds; andmoſt careful of their 
own latery ; 'towhich'end they do: fore themſetves into an or- 
derly Body-or:Camp , and have their Seouts and Sentinels at a 
givo notice of the; "of at Enemy whick 


iti 


_ they ſacdinly do by a corrain Wirdh-word; which will "oblige 


The Ranits of 
Water-fowl. 


you [to be:mote' eautious” mb cuperu] thine ordinary in your Eft- 
Now ing-to-ſbrprizethons. 2! 

It is nextlek here to Sardeddaitre this Geral Hain is of each 
fytof Waterfowl; Geing 'there/are fery- that have Lands 
ed\with them; butthey know anear in what parts thi 
fually frequent, -The one ſort that wwe pot Web ford, 66 hs 
Heron, Bitter, So. 'delightmolt in 'thallow waters 
bt Orgs Ia MG 

0. in Rivets, a Wa- 
they may have plenty-of water Fnd Gor un- 
bel of Man or Beaſt; and eſpecially where the water is | 
© The Wilde-goole & 

e e delights very much in n Winter-corn : 
TIE" in ſuch Lands ro wh near the i may you finde 
them 

Moſt of theſe Fowl have their Day-hauiits and their Night- 
haunts ; for in the Day-time they uſually retire to ſome ſecure 
place where they may confidently reſt themſelves: In the Even- 


where thy to their beſt f&eding-places, and ſmall green ſtreams, 
e they darenot xppoay "i Gy 
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\$BeT-f 1. 
Of tekjng the greater: fort of Fowl with Nets. 


' Let: your Nets be mad of: the beſt Packthread, withyreat and 
l lager 'they are, the better , Ro 


5 for the 
they intangle them G that be noe too bi tolet 
Ch ono. 1 gar Yi 


Let the'Nets:be about two fathom deep , and fix itn leagth: 
Vage your Neton exchiiderwith very cord , and extend 
it-at cachi end on long Poles To that the two lower 'endsof the 
Poles may be faſtened with a ITS two Stakes dri- 
yen into the ground; ut ſuch where you have: obſerved 
. ccrq_es of if thele Fowl: being 


pe your Net rio hountel they come; then at a- 
Lowe onvr hom beyond the Net, 3a 4 ragh ro 


ts 


tas extended \upow, holding 


ws which _ pl yue0qu' oe ee: Ir: - m ong $ whichon 
appearance artie wi ou ma 
ſuddenly pul, and cſt the Net ver hem. Es 


{a 

Soles, o uct, vo 
forte ſhelter of Grab, Fern 

Stale, you may place it within the Vane of the Net , which 

will very much condnice to. the encreaſe of your ſport , which 

you may conclane till the'$aa domRete an hour high ; Gi aſter 


nr  _____ nail qyout Sun- 
ſet again. . 


IN Tor of a DiwPOs.. 
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Stakes, fix one manger wag m7 Sy ; bn 


To make Bird- | 


lime. 


citing poun > waſhiog it, until fit for_uſe. .- hich alſo 


SE c Tc AW; | 
- Of the taking” ſmall Water fowl with Nets." 


La gekNep, be: «Cr ſmall: and ſtrong - 
Ma pertionable, according ;to;t owLyou- 
take: Ta Nope barber two foot-and a half ro 
length according to the breadth ofthe Riveri; or watery 
you .inteqd;to place then); in,, and the Net. lined py both ſites 
with-falſe Nets of | cighteen1ioches ſquarexach.way ; that 
when the Fowl ſtrike, : haps may: paſsthrough The held Net; _ 
be 1ntangled between them both, x R307 b 91 "kak (} 

5 _Slake, wy -s ey Fa eRiyer the boom be bei $rvacarer 
t atit may fink, about fix; in t lo 

that it-may.lie flantwiſe,; ponti-ygms  a Wwater ,..abowt 
two foot aboye the water 3, yl tet-the firings which.ſupport the 
upper ide of, the Net; be faſtened 10- ſmall yielding ſticks pricke 
in'the.. hank, yielding; ;a little as the.;Fowl ſtrikes: ainft the 
Net, the better: to. incangle them. ;: Plice ſeveral; of thi _ 
ſeveral diſtanees on ithe. River Wold and obicin he 0 pee if any Fow 
Hall.negr lpm, you may, of. your: þ 
EE \Fhecboy better "oarcgmplb yore ;detes them; from: las 

ns wil na the Fowl: uſhally: haunt; by ſhoo 

eherm, Which wi makes nat @:50=Roveb-fon: have:' 
PRRIIEHIN7] 2rlt Uno oyn's 003 nidaive 31 5ulq grin 1207 , 91672 
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Beſides th mi Wt Nets,, here is a very 
ingenious Way $89) oe Ae lime , which ſeems to 
be very Ancient : who lived above 1600 years ſince, 


entic 6: ths ry, it in liming of Twigs to catch 
Birds/w Fe 2 But ie anner WI Italians prepared the 
> Berry, 2x -the Miſſeltoe , of Trees gathered j in the 


ere ripe and then macerati 


they mix 
may read. "But ice 


Es: 
e it 


atct - as Muncie as the 


in his Natural Hiſto Ga 

24 5 that that way of making Bird: ines! 
got: trouble you with the whole Process, 
Fe Be i haveherc in” England amore cafic and 
parin : 1t-with the Bark of that common 
Row __ ay Holly ;, which Preparation is thus: 


pe the end of 'Juae ;,at which 
of 


gur -fill-your:Ve 
j ſj, the ET 


lf convenient 


bold:, : 
boil it ſo long, uatil the grey ne "whith Bark riſe from the 
2a? | ____ green 


Fa. 
—_ wy s 


Barks, and. ſeparatethe grey and white Barks fot! "the green 
which lay Den mu oY SeonkNetlt iti fome Cellar or moiſt or 
cool place, and cover it over with Fert,| or 6th&'green weeds, 
to a good thickneſs; the bertdy'e) icobletate fts' puttifattion 3 
which will be accompliſhed in twelve of fottreart days time, and 
ſometimes leſs, and/ix reduced to afferfet Mutilape'? then poun 


it well m 2 large Morter with an wooden Peftle” ttitil it be 
tempered, that no! parte" of the 'Bark''be diſcerdet” unbruiſed. 
After which waſhit execeding well if clear wittt, by renewing 
the water and-your pajns'ſd ofteis, that 'nio foulriefs or Motes re- 
main init; and put it into a deep Earthen Veffel; ' where it will 
parge it ſelf for four or'five days together : Theti ſeam'it dean 
as:its filth ariſes; and when'it hath done purgitig, put" it into 3 
clean-Veſlel, and keep'it cloſe for uſe; © gt ts arr 
\ The Bark of the Birch-tree i by he affirmed to: make as 
good Lime; as that of the Hylly, s the fate Way to be pre: 
ared; ſo that you may try or uſe which'is moſt eaſie to come 
bo. Alſo you need not boil either of the Barks , if you give it 
longer time to putrifte ; forthe boiling is only to accelerate pu- 
trifaction. | TH. r\ 

When you intend to ule' it, take as much'of it as you think 
fit, and put it into an Earthen-pot , with a third part of Capons- 
greaſe or Gooſe-greaſe well clarified, and fer it over the fire, and 
let' them melt together :- Stir them until they are chroughly in- 
corporated 3 and ſo' continae ſtirring off the Fire, till 1t be 
cold. | eas: 

If you fear the freezing of your Bird-lime, add in your Jaft 
mixture a quarter as much of the Oyl Petrolinm, as you do of 
the Gooſe or Capons-greaſe, and no cold will conyeal it. 

When'your Lime is cold , take your Rods and warm them ; 
then a little beſmearthe Rods with your Line, and draw the Rods 
the one from'the other, and'cloſe them again. Work them thus 
continually together, until they are alt over equally beſmeared. 

If you lime Straws or Strings, you muſt do it when the Lime is 

hot, and at the thinneft , by iding and doubling thern together 
before the fire; and fold and work them , till it be all over 
throughly. limed : Put'theſe in Caſes of Leather until you uſe 
them. 
 Whea you intend'to uſe your Bird-lime for great Fowl , take 
of Rods long, ſmall and (treight , being light, and yielding eve- 
ry way 3 Lime the upper parts of them before the Fire, that it 
may the better belmear them. | | 

Then go where theſe Fowl uſually hannt , whether it be their 
Morning or Evening haunt, an hour or two before they come, 
and plant your Twigs or Rods about a foot diftance one from 
the other, that they cannot paſs them without being intangled 5 
and fo plant over the place where their haunt is , leaving a 
place in the middle wide enough for your Stale to flutter in, 


with- 


th 
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being very 
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Mialaſd, dgeon, Teal, &c. ,you mult fit your Rods according 
fo the depth' of the water. and your' Lime muſt be, fiich'/as no 

wet nor Froſt can prejudice z; the limed: part muſt be above' the - 
water. Herealfo it wy be neceſſary to have. a Stale: of the ſame 


of taking Fowl with Springer.. 
Moſt of the Cloven-footed Water-fowl delight in Plaſhes, Wa- 
ter, Furrows, ſmall Rivolets ,. and ſuchlike places, ſecking; for 
Worms, Flat-graſs, Roots, and the like, ia the Winter-time, e- 
ſpecially in froſty weather , when many other places are frozen 
up, pus theſe warm Springy: Water-traQts are open 3; where you 
muſt place Spripges made of Horſe-hair;, of. bigneſs and length 
according to the greatneſs of the Fowl you Fe on to take; for. 
_ the Heroz or Bittern, it muſt be of near a; hundred Horſe-hairs, 
and above two foot in length ;; for the Woodcock, Snipe, Plo- 
ver, &c. not above eight or: ten Horſe-hairs, and one foot- in 
length : the Main Plant, or Sweeper, muſt be alſo proportiona- 
ble to the ſtrength of the Fowl. For.the, manger o* the making 
and ſetting them;, I queſtion not but every place will: furaiſh- 
.you with Diredtors, (if you know it not; already) whick- is 
much eaticr and better- than. any written, Inſtructions. Obterve 
alſo, that you prick ſmall ſticks, in manner of a Hedge ,- croſs- 
' wiſe, athwart, all the other by-paſlages; about half an inch. apart, 
and ſomewhatabove a bandful above the water or ground, (loap-: 
ing towards the place where your Springe is placed, the better to 
guide (which is cafily done) the Fowlinto the Snare; for ſuch is 
their nature, that they will not preſs over, where: they have li- 
berty to pals through any gap. "If the,, places where theſe Fowl 
uſually haunt be frozen, ,you muſt make Plaſhes; and the harder 
SAD in other places, the greater, will the reſort of Fowl 
e Ree... ©. FR KEE My 47 * | 
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| Killing of -Fowl with the' Fowling-piece. 


\. There are many: places where Fowl ſettle + and feed at ſome- 
times}, yet' ſo uncertaih, that the former ways aretiſcleſs : and 
there are alſo many places wherein you may not have the con- 
yeniency .or- liberty to make uſe of 'the' faid ways: of takin 
Fowl; yet there may you at opportune times meet with a gc 
ſhot with your Fowling-picce', the lenpth' and bore-of which 
ought to be-proportionable' the one'to the other, ' and both to 
your rocky and the place you uſe tm” © | 
Let yout Powder be of the beſt ſort, as new as you'can , for 
with bad keeping it looſeth its ſtrength exceedingly z therefore 
jet it be kept as dry as'may be :- Let it be well 'dried when you 
uſe it, and/clean from duſt 5 it hath 'the 'more ſtrength,” and 1eſs 
. Fouleth your:Piece, Let your Shot be well ſized , not'too great, 
for-then'it flies, but thin and fcattering'z nor 'too' ſmall, the Bird 
being apt tofly away withinit ; having not weight nor ſtrength 
20.eater far, //+ 726 Ty Fe” ethos 43 | 23113 | | p 
:-/$liot 'being-ufually above the value-of ordinary Lead, and'in 
many places not to be had of the ſizes you have 'moſt occaſion 
-:forz 1 ſhall-therefore there ſer down'the true Proceſs of making 
of it ; of. what ſize you-pleaſe under Mould-ſhot!' © 
Take Lead-of whatquantity you pleaſe,melt it down.in an Tron t nals Shwr. 
:Veſſel,ftir-and clear it with an Iron Ladle, taking off all its impu- 
:rities that ſwim at.the top':-Whenit is ſo hot asthat the colour of 
-the Lead begin'to be. greeniſh, and not before,ſtrew upon it Auri- 
pigmentum powdered fine, as much as will lie on a Shilling ,' to 
twelve or fifteen pound'of Lead 5. ſomewill require 'more : then 
:#tirithe Leadwell, and the Auripigmertame will lame; Let your 
: Tron Ladle'have a Lip 'or-Notch'in'the brim , forthe more con- 
:venient pouring out of the; Lead 5 and: let the Ladle remain in 
the: melted Lead; for the:moſt part, that it may be'of a'heat a- 
 greeable/to. the Lead:,'to prevent 'inconveniencies that may o- 
- therwiſc:happen through -its being over-hot, or 'too cold : Then 
{take out a little of the Lead in your Ladle for an Eſſay, and cauſt- 
-it: to drop-out/ of it into/a-Glaſs of: Water 3 which if the drops | 
-prove to: be round, and without Tails, there is Auripigmentur 
*enougi-in it;,;and'the remper: of :the'heat is as it ought to'be 3 
-but if-the-congealed drops:. or ſhot'/prove' not round}, 'but with 
Tails, then add more of the Auripigmentum,'and augment the 
1heat, __ hadeitright;; 11 10 990] BIEN 
- 32, Then take'a Copper-plate, 'about the ſize of an ordinary 
Trencher-plate , with- a 'Concavity-in/ the middle about three 
:anches Diameter, . petforated with about thirty 'or 'forty fmall * © 
 iiholes, greater or accordingias*you would- have your- ſhot 
: 20'be:: This:Goncave bottom ſhould:be-thin, but the' thicker the 
: brim is ,.ithe [better wall-it: retain the heat. Place this: Plefe on 
91143934 Nan E two 
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Stalbing-boiſe: 


two Bars, or other Iron-frame, over a Tub or Pail of water, about 
four inches from the water, and, lay on.the Plate burning Coals, 
to keep the Lead melted upon it. 

Then with-your Ladle take off. your Lead, and pourit gently 
on the Coals on the middle of the Plate, and it will make its way 
throughthe hokes in the bottom of the Plate into the water,,. and 
fall into; raund drops-.,;Thys continue your Operation: till all 
the Lead be.ailed through the Plate, yt: tap Coals to keep 
them-alive ,. that the Legg Bay not. cool ant plete, and top 
the holes.i,, 1 -- 

Whileſt-yan are thus, pouring on your Lead, another (Stan- 
der-by) may taks another Ladle, and-put it four or five inches in 
the water under the bettgnyof the Plate ; and.catch {fomeof the 
Shot as it. drops down, .and ſee; what faults are in1it., that +zoq 
may ſtop your, baod until they are refified. 

he greateſt, care is 0 keep the Lead onthe Plate , in ſo mo- 
derate a degree of heat, that' it be not-toq cool to ſtop'ithe holes, 
nor too hot, .yhich will-make the 7 crack and-fly; if-it be 
ao cool ; blow, the Coals a. little 5 if t99 hot , ſtay :your hand 
Aatil at be a. 'little cooler ;. the cooler it is. the larger: -will be 
your ſhot ; the hotter, the ſinaller. As near as youcan,: obſerve 
the right _—_ of thehear, and. you, wil Have veIP/ round ſhot 
Witt: 

Then {= ep ſhot and diy them aver the five: with gene 
heat , L, _ pong nr that they melt not 3 and:;when they 
Ape EY 2. X0Þ. way ſeparate. the Co bom _ at. if Sieyes 
de far _ ,. agcording , to "Sy \izes: they are 

tu, would have them very large, you may with a 
the Lead trickle Qut of the Ladle into the water with- 


.1f.the.Lea ſhop on the Plate, and: yer not too-cool,: give the 
Plate. ide kenck, and.it. will drop again. Be. ſure-let there be 
nope af -xour Jnſtrumenty Greakie,/Oyly,, or the like. | When 
you have "wn your ſhot, if any1of af 2991-4 _—_ > great, or 
_ too-ſmal}l, or, not;xound,. preſerve them for 
, Thus.baving your. Fowling-piece, your'Powder: = y" 765g Shot ios- 
dy, with.yaur Spaniel well. inſtructed, :and:at command, not da- 
ring to ſtig till you. bid higns, then are. you fit for awalk towards 
pou Game,;.If you are;dire&ly between the Winde and: _w 
d a NT Kill: be apt to eur you ;; therefore it's beſt to 
oak: jt e, or alide it-: it's. better to-ſhoot at: one ab 
them, ithan;before-or;behinde them 3 ww if you break a Wing, 
you. _ of: that Fowl... 
It's beſt to get as much ſhelter as youcan oy Hedges, Ba Banks or 
Trees. : for the. fight or ſmell of: a man. them, whatever 
or any thing elſe be near... . -- 
Mu ifithey are { this; and: the place fo free. from Licker, that 


© by ge.rayrogomest them fairly, then you mult lead forth 
-FPvr Stghking-horſe i being lame Old Jade teaiiaddnis forthe 
c#4pa, and het will be led in your hand as you pleaſe, -and not 
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fartle much -at the report of # Guty behinde whol& Moulders | - 
yort uſt! ſheer your Telf, iid take your ain; beftre his ſhoul- 
ders, and wider his neck;, which'is better than under his belly, / 
©: If you{have not ſach'a Beaſt ready ; you may make'd) Artifis artificial 
cial "one of 'aty old 'Canvas,*in ſhape like a Horſe Reding on the Tere b»7: 
ground. Yow may maker double,”-and {tuff it; "of ſifgle, and 
painted of a brown colout like a Horſe: Let it be hade on'z | 
fharp ſtick, that yon may "fix /it 'into the ground'/as'youtiave oc- 
cafion, when you'take your Level,” tr 2 9 299 Im 

- Tt muſt beſo light, that you may carry*ir in : one hand; and 

igh enough'to conceal your body" from"the Fowk''' You may 
a0' make*/an/ Artificial Oxe 'or Cow, which yow may uſe for 4 
change , that when your Horfe is diſcovered through'much uſe; 
you may change for the other, and ſo make your Sport dure the 
longer : Ofr-you may make Artificial Stags or Bucks with theit 
real 'horts '611 (them ,/ which will be beſt in ſuch gronnds 'where 
thoſe 'Creatures frequent; and: with whom the' Fowl'ate more 
// You may- either: make the repreſentation of a Tree-m Canvas; 1tifcial 
and painted like"one, and fo ſpread with ſmall ſticks'thatit oo _ 
ſomewhat*reſemble a'Tree, or you-may with many' Boughs {6 
form a Tree, that it may ſhelter you fromthe view:of the Fowl} 
rfjaking'1t-with a Spike at the bottom , that it may ftick'into the 


- 


Fround when you aim at'your Game. - 
GI Ca BOISE 7 C3 of , e167 477 8 1e70 [i | 
A ſhort Digreſſuon concerning Detoy-Pords,"i!' © 


Falling into this diſcourſe concerning Water-fowl, I cannot 
omit to give you ſome incouragement, to proſecute this moſt in- 
oroſling way of taking then by Decoys z that, which unleſs 
ſeen or known , may ſeem incredible , how a few fubtil Fowl 
{hould be' able to draw-, decoy', oft trapan ſach multitndes of 
cher owt Rinde into a knbwn Share', and there-leave them'ro 
their unfortunate ends; ſuch unnaturalneſs being not to be-pas 
rallelled'ti-any” other Creatare what(Gever. They are-a-peculi 
Species of that kinde of Fowl; 'and/are-from the Egg trained up 
to come/tohand. The*niatiner of doing it, and'the making of 
the Pond, awd the feveral apartments belonging unto w] requires 
& $skilful Afriſt, and not Book-dire@iong,'* ' gait 36 HW 
> That they are of conſiderable advantage [is notto be'doubrs 
ed, there beirig many of them erected m the Maritime parts'of 
this Kingdom, the pain whereof is fromthe: vaſtaumbers of 
them takethio'the Winter-time, which"are ſapplied: from 'the 
mbte'Northern Regions, whence the-Froſt; Ice and\Show,-ba+ 
Yiſh them! ints the” more'Sourhern, | The Decoys flying abroad 

he'ineo "their company! ;-.and ſyon' become 'acquainted/with 
them; and allure them ,"being "roggn®) and' they willing to 
Fllow-thenitin/hopesi of good quiarters/ are by'theſe: Decoys 
brought mtolthe- rei 4 "wy ; wherethey become a fufficient re- 
ward-to the owner ofthe Decoy; and/a-great ſupply tothe ad- 
gicent Markets, Nn a | 
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Eggs. 
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» fule Dick: »-T may /alfo;fubjoya; that in thoſe Countries where the Wilde- 


Duck; breedech,” you may gointo the Fens, Mar{hes;; or- places 
with; a Spaniel, or other Beating-dog; and where the Dog puts 


...-.-1, Up any Buck; ar-you otherwiſe tinde a Neſt with many-Eggs in 


' it, in the Moneth of, Aferch, before Sitting-time, you. may take 


Of taking 
Fowl by Day- 
Nets. 


Of tabing 
Larks by D4y. 
Nets, 


them away. qut - of the/Neſt.withao Iron Ladle ( leſt you handle 
or; breathe. on the Eggs ,..20d the Duck by your ſcent forſake 


her Neſt), legving:twoor. three in -it , -to-kacourage her tolay..a- 


gain there 5 which ſhe will do, it being their natwe to lay. till 
the, Neſt be full : .So:oncea week you-may fetch-them| away , 'ta- 
king the oldeſt away;as near as. you can. ..Let the: handle of your 
Ladle be of wood, about two or three foot long, that you. may 
not an to0/ near. Theſe Eggs may you ſet under your Hens or 
Ducks at home , the encxeale whereof are- much to; be prefer- 
red to the Eggs of tame Ducks : only obſerve, that-if:they haye 
opportunity, they will take their leave: of you , unleſs you have 
places ſecure for them to feed in; for the Bird it is of the nature 
of the Egg, and will be wilde when old enough to take wing, 
or. hath the opportuuity of a Stream to- carry it away. But jf. you 
have conveniency to. make you. a Duck-houſe and Duck-ponds, 
with convenient Receptacles: for them to lay their Eggs 1n'\, aud 
ſecure their. Brood, they: will never forſake-you., but make that 
place where they were bred their place of refuge ;-and conſtant 
abode by day , although they prey abroad in;the night. They 
will alſo, much after the manner of the Decoys, bring many to 
them in the Wianter-time. Ws 


SECT. VIL. 
of taking Land-Fowl. 


\ Thoſe that are uſually termed Land-Fowl, are ſuch: that live 
and make-their havats generally . in the Woods, Fields, Heaths, 
&c. asthe, Pheaſant, Partridge, Poults, Quails, Rails, Wood» 
pigeons, Black-birds,. Throſtles or Thruſhes, Field-fares, Larks, 
Wheat-ears, ec, all which are diverſly taken and inſaared. The 
molt part of. them, by the cunning and. skill of the Fowler, are 
ſhot with a Fowliag-piece, either perched by a Dog , or other- 
wiſe, or flying, wherein-many have. a very excellent. Faculty, 


more rarely-miſſing that, way than pexched 3, which by pradtiſe 


may: be eaſier attained unto, than by aty Rules ar Precepts. 
.c Any Fowl that gather together, many in a flight, 'may be ta- 
ken in. Nets by: day, g.as Pigeons, Larks, Sparrows, Crows, Rooks, 
&c.. and:that.cither by. baiting ſome place for them in their uſu- 
al haunts, or'by laying the Net in ſuch-haunts , and wheedlit 
them in by a;Stale, or. ſome other Eng; oy. The manner of 
(ering and placing ſack Draw-net you have before deſcribed 5 
only. you muſt have the Maſhes.,. and. the length and m__ of 
your Net, proportionable to the; Game you deligne to take. 
. If you place theſe Nets for Larks , the ſeaſon is from Augaſt 
6E1Y | ro 
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ibis OP _-. - 
to November - the earlier you fet/them'\in the mornirig, the bet« 
ters arid the brighter the. San, and the milder the Air; "the bet- 
" Theoten pn "be | 
in and Ghia mipicrshunde; reiths places for this 
pert; eſpecial 'on the: Barley-edilhes. oh 
'only way to-intice' the Lark ifito your ſane, is to o plac | 
jn the middle of the Verge: of your Net an Inſtrument 
move'nimbly, by plucking it with''a- ſmall line of: ckthras 
to-atd fro 3' on which ſhould be fixed ſome' pieces'o 
glaſs, that by the continual whirring motion of it, the bro 
of the Looking-plaſs by the 'refletion-of the Suti ig the eye of 
the oy Ire reve her down to the Ne, eſpecially if there be a 
Stale. g 
When one or twoare in the compaſs of your Net, let them 
alone until they artrat more company to them : Proſerve ſome of 
them alive that you take, for $tales.” 
- But if you:cannot conveniently get zlive 8talc; ſhoot a Lark, 4 ry Stale. 
aa draw out his Intrails, -and ir in'an Oven in his Fea- 
thers, with z ſtick thruſt through im; to' preſerve him in a ;po- 
ſtare convenient : 'This 8#+/e may ſerve near as well as a li 
one. Thus 'may you make &tales of any ſorts of Birds Dy 
keep them by you withour ay Gly change or trouble as living 
Sales put you to. T 134 
7-There/is another way' of onkinig ehetiinerows Lirk by'a Day: "OE » 
tet; made inform of a'Scoop-net that they uſually take up Fiſh apy ore 
withal out'of Stews $''which/ Net you -muſt make of 'the fineſt ::l/ed, Daring 
threads or 'you may nake a ſinall Trammel-net to:| draw over *fLa. 
them :/ having cither of theſe Nets ready, then with 'a Hobby, 
either dead or living, (or any other Hawk will ſerve indifferent- 
ly well = the Fields, where Zarks uſually are about Her 
veſt, and beat them up with a $ aniel, and obſerve whete they ._ 
pitch : Then hold up "yoke Haw as high as you can, the: fight. 
wheteof will cauſe the Lark to croucli very cloſe, that you may 
cover" her with either Net; 'for ſhe' is ſo fearful of the'Hobby, 
tharabourthis ſeaſon preys'on that Bird, that ſhe will ſuffec-you 
almoſt-ro take/her with your hand, rather than adventure her 
lf in the: Afr,\" This fportlaſts till abont Michaclmas , at which 
zime the-Hobby lcaves this Country, or that Exerciſe ; 5 and they 
the Leyk is more: confident; 
If -you''cannot , through want of time or ill, obo Þ take nine 
your ends in'this Pleafure or Recreation by'day, you may more 311. 
eaſily do-itin the-night ſeveral ways :'If in hampion and le- 
wel Countries; then by a Low-bell, fromthe end of 0Fober, Utt- 
til the Birds begin to couple towards-the Spring : And in the 
#Harkeft mgbts,:or: at':lcaſt the dark time of the night ,, your 
(Bell muſt” Te a hollow, 'deep, and doleful ſound. + Your 'Net 
io bo'aboab tbemty words deep, and ſo broad as you can conh- 
Birds uf ws it: ow 'go into the noner men pos 
*Bir take up' Night-quarters; the Wheat-EdiſÞ 15 
rhe beſt. He that carries:the Bell muſt go foremoſt, nas þ = 
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Bell'v ver' / mecavafally, aid not too hard 3'then let the' Net fo 
low:, being firpported at-cach-corner ,-and on the-fides:; and 
' when you come where you think the Game: -hies, yolir Net; 
no; noiſe -beig Hithertq heard: but that of the Bell. cthen- light 
your Straw, or Torches, at:the-Codlsor'' Candleicarried/m 4 
Dark-Lanthorn,' by 'one'to that purpoſe ,- and beat the. ns, 
and make'anoiſe; and the light of the Fire or 'light wi ke 
them inftaqthy riſe, and'be:intangled:in'the'Net: Then put our 
yourlights, and keep your wſual filedce;/' and proceed as before; 
Thus may you'take /Partrid ; Rails, Quails, Larks, &c- + - 
To tab» Birds 1 You may/'allo take | > ſorts :bf Fowl by night withia 
with the T:an- T'rammely Pieink a Net longer than that 'you uſe. with the. Low- 
= 2 wer part of it plumbed with Lead looſe on' the 
| Fo ound, the upper part ſupported at each end abouti/three foot 
hs and.ſo: ile along thoſe grounds you-expett:your _ 
hy At each fide of the Net-carry Wiſps of Straw burnihg ;-/,o7 
- © Links , andilet forne-beat the ground with long: my which 
wilt cauſe the Birds toriſe againſt the Net. 
pat-fowling, © There 'is alſo a'way++to take Birds: in the Nighe-rime , tht 
rooſt or perch in Trees and rows ;; Which is: called Baf+ 
Nene pottempett yomn Sport, light ywatiftaawas Dorchta! and 
where our t, your! atraw or &s, 
beat the Buſhes or Hedg-adins, and the Birds. wwll-inftantly fly 
+ +> towardsthe flames; where you may take them eitheriwith! New 
7 onmarhetad if Polar or” byinayng lrg bangs end 
$136 ni hs:at'the end of; Poles; or - by: 1 
+ with Bird-lime to intangle ithem. ThE ts, be uſed when 
the weathier (is: — gs and; _— gre great; ova till the 
tights areburning ; |forthey are-amazed at the light g-every 
way elſe: heal and fly tothe' __ __ | Toes } nd may 
bow bo momr han caſe; Teh by 
| 7 take ſnall 71 Fhe 'mannerof uſfin oicdelime you hw before inet Chap- 
: _ ir; by ak t -nkingof ſmall Birds;: the beſt way is to take.a 
illow, oriſuchlike Tree 5 /prickand trim 
it Chedir? rt ſuperfluity , tharithe Twigs may'be ſmooth; 
lime the' branches: very: well, but nottooi thick with the Lime; 
then place this Bough: in fuck placeiwhere-ithoſe Birds; uſually 
reſort that: you: defigne to take;ftanding'like a Tree 3; and place 
your {elf at ſome convenient diſtanceundiſcavered; jmitating 
* -- © [either with, your 'mouth,, or ſome Birdscall, the: Notes of |the 
'_ _ *,,,x Birds'youaim at; which 1 you muſt by pradtiſe learns which will 
invitethe Birds to the Tree you! have prepared for; them. Thus 
from Sun-riſing to *ten:of "the Clock, and/ from-one till \near 
Suniehy may youuſe thisSport.) © ts: 0 nighd vim et 3 Fe 
"Or. you' may - lay fmall Twigs lined; FR about three or 
-incheslon 7-4 places.whete: the Bitds hautt z :orftick} 
the tops © Hemp-cocks or Wheatsſheaves; or ſtick {wall Boughs 
among; Peaſe, which: the ſmall Birds will ſuddenly: omg upen; 
. whith willibe a mcans'to- leſſen-che number of deſtroyefs - 
IE EEE \Burif you uſe a Stale of (cnear two 
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living Night-bats, pla them A that the B 
CEEETEra nin it: 
W aw tOwar r, into. yaur: 
dried Qwl will.ſerye for want of a; living one. : 
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_Alb.ju..the Winter-time the - Ficld-fares and bow rhrahs, 7: take Field- 


- **-fares, or Bow- 
Wnt, 


which uſually. fly in great Fleeks,, are caſily-taken-,, by. tic 
two.or three;large boughs, and fixing them on. the CON | 
tall Tree ,, and-placing/in them two or three dried | Sls of . 
kinde , and. beat by Fields adjacent. where thoſe.-Birds feed, 
and they will -in great Flights take to that Tree where- youp 
one are, tO your: great pleaſure and profit. } 


SE CT. VIII. 
Of taking Fowl with Baits. 


\Land-fowl, as Doves, Pigeons, Rooks, ar FEY » take Laxd- 
may be taken, with Baits 3 as by boiling Bard oy 
or other. Grain in water, with good. boiling of > Bates, P 

ge Rwy are boiled, almoſt ready to burſt, take. them. out | 
them cool, and ſcatter this yo where theſe Birds DAN 

Js ſd, 9a by <waget it they: will fall asdead, that you 

may rake them with our hand: if $a] boil ſipal Uler Seeds , yop 
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famed : Co when it. js cold, this Plane be 
the haunts where Wilde-geeſe, Duc 
ather Fowl atfeting;the water uſually ir, 
- will feed on-3t,..and be Aw or « 
more, in calc you add a little 'Bri cottion. B 
this is left to the experience of th BE pm the Plant Es — 
wick: and the 1 ingocing any. it bas. to P WAV: Foyl to 
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As. © Land-fowt: 


haunts, which are uſually in young Copſes, whereiyou tuſt wte-! 
fully' view the ſeveral places, and by that means -may!finide thenis 
Young 'and Old together. ' Provide your ſelf witha Pheaſat-oal; 
and learn all their- diſtia& Notes; and having a Net 'mad&'of 
blew or green thred, \about ſixteen or _—_— foot/lohg ,- and _ 
 \ ſeven foot broad , 'verged with ſmall Cord}, go iats the os 

where theſe Fowl are ,- and make uſe of your Call-firft ſoftly; 
and ſo encreaſe' your Note, until, you hear them anſwer; ther 
approach by degrees towards them, until you arein view :-then 

read your Net with as much ſecrefie and filence'as you-can, - at 
ome diſtance from the ground, fixing the one end to the/ ground; 
and holding the Line in your hand, withdraw your {elf to ſpme 


; convenient diſtance, and uſe your Call again; .and when you 


perceive the Pheaſant's under your Net , then riſe up and ſhew 


your ſelf; and as the Pheaſants riſe, . they are intangled in your 
Net. .-. | 


1» dive yung © When you have found an Eye of Pheaſants, and their rode 


Phegfants, or trac in the Copſes where they uſually run , then place yout 
Nets hollow, looſe, and circular-wiſe,- that when the Birds are 
in; the Nets may fall on them and intangle them: Then with-a 
Cars, tg a ade of ann Rods, LO ſtir ne 
or Trees; 'making fome noiſe , the: ts. WU then-ruR 
forward 5; and as they ſtand , you dſt. HL Keep raking with 
Jour Driver gently, only to- frighten them forward! until you 
have driven them under Your-Nets; You muſt "be fure'to con- 
ceal your ſelf from the fight of them , and not drive 'them, tap 
'baſtily,”kſtthey ſtruggle abroad, and hide thenyſelves where you 

MT es cannot finds them. KS! k | A 9 H ba [4 | 26113 

v» tabs Phec}  Jnthe Winter-ſeafon,” when the'leaves ate off 'the Trees, then 

ſons with... tray you take theſe” Birds with Lime-twigs , either tuck faſt in 


. En#1C- "the ground,” or laid 1doſe in 'the* Paths 'where they uſually fre- 


"qtient ;' then with your Call; keeping your place where .you firſt 
{et yourſelf, you may induce them- to come towards- you ,- antl 
*be mtangled 1n the Twigs:' when one +s/ititangted by her flug- 
"tering, ſhe will go near'to intangle all thereſt by their coming ro 
 affiſt her.” It will be neceſſary to: liavea Spanielat hand, leſt any 
of therh eſcape wid the Fig) 20903742 144) 3 36 cr 
7 j:1< Phra The moſt-uſtal Method of ralkidg this Fowl; isby a Spaniel 
[aats. that is brought up to the Sport , which will hunt after theai ; 
and when he hath diſcovered a-Pheafant , ſhe will immediately 
take to a Tree, at which 'the' Spahtiel will bay ; whereby you. 
have notice (if within hearing) wheze the Pheaſant is, whoſe, na- 
ture is to eye the Dog, knowing . her {elf to' be out of his 
. reach, and not to regard any other danger, though never ſb near, 
*rhat you "may, command her at pleaſure with your Fowling- 
N iEce. . wo w | {S008 wASEEE NO 15 ©, $595: s ; 193.8 _. 
-* Next" nnto the Pheaſant the Partridge is preferred to any 
p | At on} be "taken dies ways: Their haunts 'arc 
ann ily Know 1 ſcarce'a Carter or bo rin that uſeth the 
Fields, but can'tel 


Ngake Par- 


tell ;you- where theſe Birds uſually reſort 3 but 
| to 


Fo 4g 


" WT dim. 


+> ah, 
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ro/Gads the" Covey ln ſuch haude;' is the '# Tome we-th 


'ca do-it by the eye; only d 
wx rote A wc hee hg i coping 
re Jukimg-rinls,7 which- is uſaally inthe Moraing,'add in 
the Ev Del) 


Having diſcovered them; ; draw forth 'y! 


of Fowling.® | | | : 249 
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Tramiticl:Net; bod wit the Tra 


rake # largecircumbirence witha good round'pace mad cateteſ} =>: 
eye, nearer-and hearet towards the Birds, until your 'Ners'ate 

trimmed -and' fitted for your , and you-\ tin the Nets 

length of-chem;/ then/prick'down own! the ſtick to which one! end 

_ of .the/Net-is' faſtened , and walk round till you cover thedts 


then let down your Net, and rouze them up , that they may. be 
Gs 


-"Thereis ad areey of ari P: 
nel-adt; ig prove re have go amv the 


Tu into Sag To drive Pars 
765; you abſt 774%: 


ing the winde with you, "I you” 
drive them with'the winde; The Netmuſt have twol EZ 
extending>cach way wide' and'upwards towards the Bir 

ule over': then take your Artificial le, arid 
(coverin) your face with ſoniething dark blew; or green; you may 

6 them before the winde into the &'; the ſides 
whereof all direct they into'the Tunnel , where you ate ſure 

them.  - 

As you were diredted fot the Pheaſant, ſo may you lay limed # take 20: 
ſtraws, cut off between knot and g knas, i , in the. haunts of theſe 77472 
Birds; ah$\With' your 'Call- draw towards: you; that | in 
their way they may Nu foul of your limed ſtraws: As ſoon as 
lic ono tangled, Ul the reſt 'wilt be quickly after; for they -- 

rat together Hke'a Brood'of Chickens, and will ſo beſinear one 

the "—_ her, tha £:few'of theth will 

1 way of imtaring any Fariter of wilde Cteiturs, v cs zrood- 
FR to at et ater "tlty! niolt delight in, either” for fo6d-or cocks 
exerciſe 5/ id'therein' to/place yout'deſigne in' betraying or in- 

ſaaring thew. As for the Woodcock: he is a Bird that _-- 
-what'troubleſome to diſcover, 'wheteby-to command himi * 
(\Fowlingpiecey ant tif his place of feeding tedious" to'take, by 

reaſon there'goes but few:inia Compariy i Therefore where they 

bmw ths ws ir is obſerved, that they take a'great/ deal of plea- 

In the: Night-rinie thtough open places in'"tall 
refs in-a-dim Moon-light night :. So that ſeveral 
perſons where they have thick W PO ag on ſome brokr -; : ths the 

t T6 


ofa Hill; have cat/a ally ge ſtreight athivar Hl, chrbugh 
whichithe)Cocks:in tings iy 'to/and' fro for their plea- 
ve had weil if any - da 10 he pac 0n parſe ſrt —— 


| " ay v4 :;The riot vkeful. 
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"Exerciſe : Between which Tres if you. les a mn "my fine 
Net) befote Night, . you, will be ſure in the. Evening to have-them 
wy in your Net , [as they- endeavour to fly through their 
4 fey. Road $ where one oljght: td attend tozake thety as ſo0m as 

in tne 


- There'is ſcarce any Biti-that flies: a there is ſome pecu- 
har: way. of diſcovering br inſnaring him, different Fagabethtt: 

as:.the ,@x4ih br: Rail;;: by. Pipes .or Calls; the Afoor-poo 
Heath-poxlt, diſcovered: by, their eye; and ſeveral others. F Which 
ſeyeral ways, we leaveto the more = Etparienced. and tothe feve- 
oy eons of the atom Pn where "mw _—_y _— i] 
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Fiſh 
== 


at di EET f the _ = Fj '8$ Rs Foul Fo 
their ſeaſons 3. of all which;we ſhall give you ſonde Wnt. 


ho boi () cre SECT. [bf 


i Taking Fibly Neto Poieor Engines 


70 Fiſh - ' The uſual; way 'of Fiſhing by. Nets 3 is of the. greateſt adwan- 


Nets, age, and ſo: of teſt | to. thoſe watry Animals, 
| which if not moderately. uſed, deſtroys Whole Rivers of them; ' 
to prevent, pnhach, there ate ſeveral good Laws made, though ſel- 
- .dom.executed; ooh, And could all men, that are concerned in this: 
Exerciſe: Ks 6 the uſe of Nets, but for two. or three 

.3ears, the: ou! encreaſe innumerably,, that in many: 
y ale, 

we 


they 'could.got be, deſtroyedz- which being very 

A Ae Ea: coma J all Fiſhermen that they: t: 

30ung Fiſh4cvor. Filh in, their Spawning Moneths: for i toy 
- Were edto.S wo "Once \r-4 they are taken, they 
i{yyO jently ſtock the Rivers' where they are 4, for. the de- 
[Nruftion;of #ry and Fpgaits is the ruine of the Filbing ig nioſt 


161 CO 911 'Þ 
L. New in.great Waters are the Thawimel and 
ml of Sieve Hepes which, according} te.their:Meſh;may. be uſed: for moſt 
; The ating and manner of ugtha ane eons 


iſ\hermen. 


| to fpring or leap over any natural obſtacle that ſhall oppoſe - 


- % , s 
. 
— - —— 
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Of Fiſhing. _—_ 7 


A. 
_ 


© "The moſt pleaſant and recteative way is with the Caſting-net, y; the caf- 
ſfpreadmg like a Cloak, and verged round with Plummets, that, 7*5-v: 
over whatſoever Fiſh it is thrown, it brings them-to your hand. | 
This Net is either thrown off from the Banks fide, or from a' 
Boat , according as the water will give you leave: If the re- 
markable places that you intend a fling at were baited before- 
hand, your Sport would be rhe better. Ws 
- In ſmaller Rivers, where there are Roots or Stems of Trees, »ith che Short+ 
under which the Fiſh uſually ſcek for ſhelter in the day-time , the *,  Poky 
Net vulgarly called the $hore-xet, which is a Net broad and o- © 

before, aboutfive fot, and ending backwards in a long and 
narrow Cod. The forepart of this Net is fixed to a ſemicircular 
Rod , and to the ſtring that ſtrains the two Extreams of that 
Rod, in form of a Bow-ſtring : In the uſe of it, you pitch the 
ſtraight ſide. of the Net downwards againſt the place or ſhelter 
where you ſuppoſe the Fiſh are 3' which Net you hold ſtrongly a- 
gainſt the place, by the help of a Stail or handle that is fixed a- 
thwart the Bow, and extends down to the String. Whileſt you 
thus hold the Net, your Companion with a Pole ſtirs in the place 
of refuge; and what Fiſh are there will. ſuddenly bolt out into 
your Net. 'By this means, not only Fiſh in ſinall Rivers , as 
Trouts, Humbers, &c. are caught , but Salmon alſo in great Ri- 
vers, where the water is thickned by the Tide the Fiſherman 
ſtanding againſt the water with the Cod of the Net between - his 
legs, and-as ſoon as he perceiveth the Fiſh bolt icdto the Net, he 
forthwith lifts it up. | E 
' In feveral great Rivers where ſhelter is ſcarce, many have ſet ith #i}-pors, 
large Pots made of Ofier, with bars in them, that when the Fiſh | 
are inthem, driven either by the Current, or ſeeking therein for 
ſhelter, they could not get out again. They are alſo laid in ſwift 
Currents, and at Mill-tails, and ſuchlike places, for the taking of 
Eels, which in dark nights, warm weather, and thick waters, run 
down with the'ſtream in great plenty. 

In great Rivers, the greateſt deſtruction of Salmon , and alſo ith mrors. 
advantage, is made by Wears erefted in the Main Stream, that 
when thoſe Fiſh whoſe nature is to ſwim againſt the ſtream, and 


them , by their endeavour to raiſe themſelves over theſe Wears, - 
try to leap over, they fall ſhort, and are taken in Grates ſet at 
the foot of them-for that purpoſe. Many other Engines there are 
to intercept their paſſage up againſt the waters , none. of which 
are very injurious to the encreaſe of that Fiſh, vere they diſcon- 
tinued in the Autumnal ſeaſon ; at which time thoſe Fiſh ſtem 
the ſwifteſt Currents, that they may lay their Spawn in the ſmall 
ſhallow ftreams, which Nature hath inſtrn@Qed them to do, it be- 
ing the (weeteſt meat other Fiſh can feed, and ſo conſequentially 
the beſt-bait fora nimble and greedy Angler: At which ſeaſon 
thoſe that do eſcape theſe deſtruftive Wears, are too often met 
with by the ignorant Ruſtick , who with his Spear commonly 
aſſaults them in the Shallows z and after theſe Fiſh have _— 
Oo 2 , 
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ed, and their Spawn converted into the young brao d,the Spring 
_ following they naturally , deſcend with the ſtream , .and by gree- 
dy Millers and others are commonly the greateſt part, of .them 
intercepted in their Pots ; yea, ſometimes 1n ſo great quantities, 
that for y7ant of a preſent Market they have giventhem to their 
Swine. All which are the prinoipal cauſes of the great ſcarcity 
of that Fiſh in thele parts of England, Fa re Fo 
with Hawks, , There js a ſort of Engine, by ſome termed a Hawk, made al- 
moſt like unto a Fiſh-pot, being a ſquare frame of Timber fit- 
ted to the place you intend to ſet it in, and wrought with. wire 
toa pojnt almoſt, ſo that what” Fiſh ſoever go through the ſame, 
cannot go back again. Theſe placed the one where the River 
Enters jnto your Land , the other where it runs out, with the 
Paints of each towards you , any Fiſk whatſoever that moves 
with or againſt the water, when they are once within the Hawks, 
cannot get back again. In caſe the, River be brogd-,, you may 
place twoor three' of theſe at an end in it; a frame of Timber 
being ſet in the water that it break not out on either ſide, nar 
under, Jef. your Fiſh eſcape. Thele Hawks ought to be made 
moveahle, to-take off or on, as you ſee occaſion, | 

Th: way of ma But ja-caſe yqu are in op, ge of Eand-floods, or that you have 

Ling « Piſcary- not the command of the Land on both ſides, or of ſuchlike im- - 
pediment 3 then may you cut a Jarge Channel out. of the ſides 
of the River, and as deep asthe bottom of the River, with ſome 
part of the Current through it, and. place theſe Hawks at each 
end of it, the better to intice the Fiſh intoit. At ſome convent» 

_ ent diſtance from the River, and inthe Piſcary, on the top of a 
ſtake pitch'd in the midſt of the water, and a ]itle above the wa+ 
ter, fix a Laton-caſe, in form of a Cylinder, about three or four 
inches Diameter, and twelve inches long, in which ſet a. Candle 
burning in dark nights, the light whereof-ſhines oaly upwards 
and downyards : it mult be open at the top, becauſe it preſerves 
it burning : the downward light intices the Fiſh into your Piſca- 
xy 3 fo that noFiſh paſſes up nor down the River, but will ſeek 
thejr way through the Hawk inta the light. By this very means 
I have known a Piſczry well ſtored in a few nights. 

4 Hawk-Net. , There is a Net rhade round, and at each end a Hawk, that he- 

ing ſet inthe water and depreſſed by Plummets or Stones, and 
having in the 1n-fide thereof ſhining ſhells, or red cloth, or fuch- 
like _inticements, the Fiſh will ſeek their way in, but cannot get 
out. : 
. As for Fiſhing in the night by fire, and ſtupifyingof Fiſh with 
unwholeſcme Baits, or with Lime, or fuchlike, being ways uſed 
by cvil-minded. perſons, that rather deſtroy the propertics of 
.ather men, than lawfully uſe them for their neceſlary ſubſiſtence; 
I ſhall decline any advice or directions in that kinde, and proſe- 
cute that maſt Jawtul, juſt, and honeſt way of Angling, ſo much 
celchrated by the Ingenious of eyery degree. 
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SECT. II. 
Of: Angling. 


There is not any exerciſe more pleaſing nor agreeable to a truly. 
ſober and _—_ man, than this of Angling ; a moderate, w- 
nocent, ſalubrious, and delightful exerciſe: It wearieth not a man 
over-much, unleſs the waters lie remote from his home: it inju- 
reth no man, ſo that it be in an open large water ; he being e- 
ſteemed a Beaſt rather than a man that will oppole this. exer- 
cfle : neither doth it any wiſe debauch him that uſeth it : The 
delight al{o of it, rouzes up the Ingenious early in the Spring- 
mornings , that they have the benefit of the ſweet and pleaſant 
Moraing-air , which many through Quggiſhneſs enjoy not ; ſo 
that health (the greateſt Treaſure Mortals enjoy) and pleaſure 
go band in hand in this*exerciſe. What can more be faid of it, 
than that the moſt Ingenious moſt uſe it? | 

When you have any leiſure days or hours from your ordina- 06/rrvations 
ry Profeſſion or imploayment, you cannot better ſpend them than ** 42: 
io this JanacentExerciſe; wherein olferve that your Apparel be x tiger 44- 
not of any bright or frightaing colour, leſt that drive the Fiſh 2 
out of your reach, or make them timorous. | 
:: That yow bait the place. you intend to Angle in, with ſuch Bair the frean 
things the Fiſh you aim. at generally affe&t , for ſeyeral days be- ”'** 
fore you Avgle, if it be a ſtanding or quiet water ;. butif a ſwift 
ſtream, there is- no great need of any; but if you do, let it be 
but a few. hours before, or juſt at your Angling-time, and that 
above your Hook. | ORG 

The beſt time to provide Rods and Stocks is in Deceerber Or Provide good 

Janwary, before the riling of the Sap; when gathered, dry them **: 
by degrees, ina ſmoaky place is belt: they are better to uſe at 
ſixteen moneths old than ſooner. To preſerve them, rub them 
over with Linſeed-oyl, or Sweet-butter never ſalted , twice or 
thrice a year ; If your Stock be hollow, fill the bore with Oyl, 
and let it ſtand twenty four hours, and then pour it out again ; 
this will-preſerve it from injury. = 

If the top of your Rod be brittle or decayed, you may whip 
ona piece of Whalebone made round and taper, which will be 
better than the natural top. 

In making your Lines obſerve, that for moſt ſarts of Fiſh the the tice. 
Hair-line is the beſt , becauſe it is not ſo apt to ſnarl as other 
Lines, and will yicld to the ſtreining of the Fiſh very much 
before it will break z which is a very great advantage jn the ta- 
king of a ſtubborn Fiſh, Let the hair be round you make your 
Line withal, and as near as you canoof a (ize ; Alſo you may co- 
lour your hair of a ſorrel, grey, or green colour ; but then they 
are a little weakned by the colouring. | 

It is goad to provide your ſelf with all forts: of Hooks 3 the ri zoek. 
ſmalleſt to take the ſmaller Fiſh witha), and the greater the _ 
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of Fiſhing. 


The Flote and 
Plummet. 


Baits. 


Fiſh. Alſo with hooks: peculiar for the Jack or Pike, and hooks 
to Jay for Eels. LR t © 

Your Flotes may be made of Quills , or of Cork and Quills, 
Which are the beſt, and leaſt offenſive. Let your Plummet where- 
with you ſound the depth of the water be of Lead, about the 
weight of aMusket-bullet 3/ which is very convenient to know 
the depth of the water by. [4 EO A 


'According-to the nature- of the Fiſh, ſo you' muſt provide 
your ſelf with baits. Herein obſerve, 'that if you open the firſt 


Fiſhes Maw' that you take, you may. ſee what that Fiſh moſt de- 
l 


lights in for that ſeaſon. If you uſe Paſts for baits, you muſt add 
Flax or: Wooll, to keep the Paſte from waſhing oft 'the hook: 
The Eyes of the: Fiſh ' you take are/good baits for many ſorts 
of Fiſh ;''for 'the Trout, flies and Palmer-worms made Artifici- 


- ally, are the beſt baits in clear watcr ,/ the ſeaſon being obſerved 


Seaſons for 
Angling. 


wherein each of 'them is to be uſed': Any baits /anointed 
with Gum of Ivy diſſolved in -Oyl of Spike , or with 'the- Oy 
of Ivy-berries, or the Oyl of' Po/ypodie of the Oak'mixed with 


' Tuppentine, Will be great, inticements to Fiſh to bite. ' 


' --Tt is beſt fiſhing in a River a little diſturbed with Rain; or in 
Cloudy weather ; the'$9w#h-winde is the' beſt, the Weſt indiffe- 


rent, the Zaſ#the worſt ;: but if: the weather be warm; and the 


Sky Cloudy, they will bite in atiy-winde.' Keep your ſelf as far 


© — from the Water-fide'as you can, and filh-down the ſtream. In a 


Seaſons not to 
Angle in. 


ſift ſtream where the, bottom is hard;:atd not too deep, if you 
go'intothemiddle of it and caſt your Fly up againſt theſtream; 
the Trout" that -Jies upon the- Fin iw'fuch ſtrong Currents, and 
diſcerris' you 'not , being behinde ' him ,-preſently''takes your 
bait. | HOT 2G 
In Mereh, April and September, and'all the Winter-moneths, 
it 1s' beſt fiſhing in a clear, ſerene, and warm day ; bur'in the 
Summer-time, in the mormngs, evenings, and cooleſt Cloudy 
weather, : | i: AER 
After a clear Moon-ſhiny night, if the day ſucceeding prove 
Cloudy, is a very good time for Angling : for it is the nature of 
moſt Fiſh- to be fearful to 'ſtir in bright' nights; and fo being 
hungry, if the weather in the morning prove Cloudy; they will 
bite eagerly. 5 20 071 | 
+ To the intent that you may not labour in vain , T-ſhall give 
you a hint of ſuch times that Fiſh delight not in biting 3 *though 
ſome that have more than ordinary skill, may poſſibly take a few . 
at-any time. + | | BI 3 
- Ja the extremity of heat, when the Earth is: parch'd with 
Drought, 'there is little ſport to be obtained; nor in froſty wea-. 
«ther, the'Air being clear , unleſs in 'the Evening 3 nor in high 


_-winds-3.nor in ſharp: North or Eaſt-winds 5 nor immediately af- 


'ter Spawning-time, their hunger being abated, and the Fiſh not 


worth taking ; Nor yet after a dark night , for then the greater 


:..- +.» Fiſh have been abroad , and fatiated themſelves; but the little 


Fiſh" will then'bite beſt, -having abſconded themſelves all night 
-forfear of the greater. | The 


Of F Iſbing 
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CID OCIOT wo Roger: 
the day:  LETrY that is the beſt ſeaſon to Wn oo 


TT9S III. | 
of Angling for Salmon and Troue: | 
The Salon and Trot” are Fiſh much of a Complexion aid 


Nature, different in their ſeaſons from other Fiſh : The way of 
Angling for 'theth is tauch after the ſame manger. 


of the Clock in the afternoon : He keeps not to one haunt, but 
"on of ar in the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of the River, 
wk; aid is caught with Worm, Fly, or Minnow. 
er- worm is an excellent bait for a Salmon, if kept in 
Mot ator twenty days z which will ſcoure them, "nid make 
them tough and elear, | 
z.'You may alſo troul for a 8z{morx ds you do for A Pike, with a 
Trouling-rud and line, 
2; Your Artificial Flies for' a Salmo muſt be larger than for a 
Tout, ant che'widgs and tail long. 
vin 


ngling fbr a 8alerojrar ground, pub twoor thies Worms 
at 2 time on the Hook, and give him time to gorge the bait: 


Salmori biteth beſt in the Summer-moneths, about three $«no. 


The Thoxt is alſo taken with Worm, Minnow, or Fly. To Trout. 


fiſh for them in the night, which is the beſt time for the great 
Trouts, k&*two yreat Worms of equal length:, and put chem 
cage your Hook ; caſt them at a good diſtance from = and 
abdiits youu the top'bf the water, not 

e the Trowt a 2d nie his bait: \Iaſtrad of 
BS Wo we uſe a black'\Sqail; or © piece of black Vel- 
arty whichis-as well: They bite in "the night beſt in the Kill 
Deeps, but then unuſually in the Streaths. 
21\;If you 'balr' with a Minnow , you: mult place Y Þ 61 the 
Hook, that the'Minnow. ruſt run rowmd- as you draw it cowards 
you; and/to that end you tnnſt have'a Swivel oft yourline,, left 
the Ly; round of the Mitmow 'over-ewilt your Line, "The 

ou do for aStlavor'or Pikes \ + 

yt Flies; or Paliners: Natural or Artificial , be 
ink bf che ſcefon! what Paliner ot Fly they tmoſt delight 
oat thi eivie'y; rhat ke, 'or imirate'it' & richer: "WIR Oy 
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s miv todf: 4ngling for the Pike rand Pearchs- 14r's 
nia 1 ; 10 3199) 21: M61 9003 BY 1912 1) | 
Theſe are two a of white Fiſh that Spawn ” the Spring 
_ Teadlyj and Arogreedy: diol Prey'y eſpeGiall y the Pike , which 
wil —— err Line 

2X p $akethe.P 
_ of the River, with-all 7 hanging you Line 


202Treeon ae Pike. 
.! Hook,” as a 'Minnow, 
Dace, 


| "256 POT Ree - Fibane © 


Dues Roach, or. yellow Fr z. but- ler on the EATEN 
leagth;. but contratied into a clef cli ſfiek,. that "when 
bites op may eaſily draw it out, and have time and ſcope cnoug 
' to pouch his bait. 11 
Or you may Trowl for him ; which muſt be with a very long 
Line wound up at the. handle 'of yotir Rod on a ſmall Winch'pr 
Windlace ; and at the top.of the Rod, which is ſtubbed, the 
Tine, pant 1&0. hrougb 'F yon 1 FOO when 47 Fiſk hath eaken : 
_ may, PY;YQUT aett m; have enough , gorge 
bs bait, an _ himſel£.. Your Line-wad be ſtrong, "and arm- 
> .&f with ſmall. Wie aext;the Hook, about ſeven or eight-inthics. 
You, may, Fiſh at,;Soap.,with him as with, other Fiſh , if you 
pleaſe 3 but your Tackling muſt be very ſtrong, 
(oh ike br 2t allo bj, reeyy on? Fly, ind bher.hed: at 
three, inthe At ternoon, in;clearywater, with a gentle Gale ; from 


. Midſummer, tothe he..cad of, Autumn. : .ln Winter he bizes all ay 

waſp In the Spring he bites in the Morning andEvening. /- 
EF. Pricb. \The beſt time. t9, take the Pereb , is; whon- the: Spring is: fir 
rags for then you may takeall near youat one. ſtanding. + : 
are the Minnow, little Frog, or a ſmall:Worm.: He 
200 —— al th e day in cloudy. weather, but chiefly fromeight 
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ou "1 of Angling for "Ronding inet, or o Pods. 
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| gu the Fiſh that aremoſt uſual in ſtanding; waters or Fiſh-pands, 
are be Garp.and. the .7exch 5. Sqmethere are that are commonto 
t. ; as the. Breem,. Dice, Roach, Bel, and Perch.-- Angling:far 
\Pand-bſ. 3s;the moſt eaſie of any worſe 5 and where there are. 
good ſtock, much ſport there is; ©; | 
i Large +: The Garg isthe beſt, of, all froſh-water Fiſk, ph wil live; &s 
| longelk, qx6s the.Ee!, ut of the water,,, This Fiſh is. very ſul- 
| 2], and but {cldom.; and that | in warm: weather, "Ong | 
| carly iq, th4moroings.-or Jate.in the/eyening.' + + 
The baits qu a Carp ,-are cither. Worms | of Paſts.. A Pats 
_ made ev lot ROWT Wy How? ;and4 little 4/afttide, hath 
have preſeribed Bean-flower, min | 
with Ns Fer, of. a Cat Soqgtog - and beaten yery:wellina Mor- 
tar with $9 y, fo long, till the whole is ſo tough to hang on a 
Hook without waſhing off. { A little; Wooll added in the making 
of it up, will make it hold the ener, 
Gentles with Haney; and ; and put on'the Hook with a 
PEne of Scarlet dipt in the ſame, is eſteemed the beſt of all baits 


dy ft fol bis {3 J fil Sy [47 i y 27 
Tenth. code For 


Seer #1: ar bis Ciminet, aqpounted the Phyfitian:of | 
clights only in ſtanding waters, and eſpeci amongſt 
I rg rs t and late, 


222d 
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of Fiſhing, 


He delights in the ſame baits as doth the Carp. The ſtronger 
the Paſts are of Aſafetide, or other Gums or Oyls, the ſoonet 
he will bite. y 
The Dace is commonly a River-fiſh, yet doth very well in 2«* - 
Fiſh-ponds, if any think it worth their coſts and pains to keep / 
them there : But in either place, che beſt baits for them are flies, 
whereof they affect the Ant-fly above the reſt. For ground- 
baits, the Grub that is found in plowed grounds, Gentles, and 
the young brood of Waſps, or fuchlike, are very good : Small 
Worms, Paſts, and ſuchlike, they will not refuſe. 
'The Avach is much of the ſame nature as is the Date, but reach. 
more uſual in (tanding waters than the other : Worms; and o- 
ther ground-baits, are moſt proper for them. 
' Though'the Bream be found in ſome Rivers , yet'is moſt uſual 3" 
and beſt in Ponds or ſtanding waters. The beſt time for An- 
gling for them; is from. the end of July until Autumn; for in 
= and beginning of bs $54 Spawn', and are not in their 
ſon. The beſt bait for them is the Red Worm thar uſually lies 
at the root of the Dock: They alſo bite at Faſts, Waſps, Flies, 
Graſhoppers, &c. - - Bu. | 
As for the Perch, you have direQions before concerning the 
taking of him-in Rivers, ' the ſame will ſerve in Ponds. 
The Eel is a Fiſh that delights in obſcure places, whileſt any z«s 
light.either of the Sun or Moon appears, being a ſweet Fiſh, and 
a prey to Fowl as well as Fiſh, but in the night time, and the 
darker the night the better, This Fiſh wanders abroad ,out of 
her lurking places, and eps on any bait that is fleſhie , cither 
Worms, Snails, raw Fleſh; Frogs, young Birds, or the like. 
You may Angle for them in the night in ſtanding waters, as zy 4c. 
you do for other Fiſh, and they will bite, fo that you lie near, 
or on the ground. 
i Alfo-you may bait many Hooks over-night with Wortns, and j;4 zait- 
faſten them on the Bank-ſides : Let the bait lie in the ſtream on b&- 
the ground all night ;-and you will have almoſt on every 
Hook anEel, fo that you be there at day-break in the morning 
to take them 3' for as ſoon" as day-light'appears they will un- 
hook themſelves, though it be to the tearing to; pieces their own 
Intrails. : You muſt be fure that your Hooks be hrong, and your 
_— may be- of good, fine and ſtrong handle-bound Pack-+ 
' .\Bels commonly abſcond themſelves under ſtones in ſtony wa- zy crigting 
ters; and under Timber, Planks, or ſuchlike ; about Mills, Wears, 
Flood-gates, Bridges, ec, in the day-time, where you may take 
them by this way'of Sriggling ; that is, by baiting a ſtrong 
Hook b1'#/ſhort but: firorg Line with a large Garden-worm : 
Ther with a ſtick cleft at 'the top, faſten therein the Line near 
the Hook; and'guide the ſtick into the places where you think 
theEels are, and thruſt it up and down, and you ſhall be ſure, if 
-atly Eel be there, as ſoort as ſhe feels the ſtick, ſhe will turn and - 
bite.z but be ſure you pull not too hard'; leſt you tear out your 
hold. ND. 2oibt y——_—_ ere 
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of Fowling. " 


By Bobbing. 


; There is a way of eaking Eels by Bobbing ; which is claws: 
Take of the Jarge Garden- worms well ſcoured, and with a Nee- 
dle run ſome ſtrong twiſted Silk through them from end to 


- \erd,/and- wrap them oftentimes about a board z then tye them 


Babel. 


together with the ends of the Silk, that they may hang in 
Hanks., and faſten them at the end of a ſiall cord, with a 
Plummet of Lead, about three quarters of a pound , a little A- 
bove the Bob: The other end of the cord faſten to a long Pole, 
and therewith may you fiſh in muddy water after a Rain. 
When you perceive by .moving of your Bob that the Eels do 


tug at it, then gently raiſe them to the ſurface of the water, 


and'ſo bring them to Land; for the Eels being greedy of the 
Worms,ſwallow them, and the Silk hangs in their teeth, that they 
are eaſily taken, five or (ix at a time. Some make up,/a bundle 
of new Hay and Worms together , and ſo let it. down into the 
water 3 which the Eels readily. come to, and thruſt their heads 
vito - the Hay after the, Worms, and by that means are taken. 
Others take a round Net made faſt to a ſmall Iran-hpop, and 
let down iato the water with a bundle .oaf Worms 1a the, mid(t ; 
which when the Eels come unto, by a ſadden raiſing the Hoop, 
are taken in, the Net ; for in ſome ravelly Tide-waters , Eels, 
eſpecially the ſmall Grigs, will ſeek abroad 3 in the; eday-time, and 
oh you excollent {pont, 


\SECT. CTY 


0 tn ing for the Barbel, Grailin = Uaiher 
F ſeg «rd Chub, | 8 : 


© Theſs F iſh are not fo Univerſal as the other Gin diſcour- 
fed of ; 5 therefore the leſs ſhall be ſaid of them. As for the Bar- 


.. bel, it 8a Fiſh very plentiful in' the: Trex#,, and comes in ſeaſon 
: about the end of 2423, and fo holdyit; till near Micheelmas, and 


hath his haunts amo mogglt weedy and,. hollow places, among(t 
Piles and Stakes 3, is a {trong Fiſh, and muſt be taken with very 
ſtrong $ackling ;-His bait is a very walleſpoured Ware, Geatles, 


| pr Cheeſe ſteeped in Honey, 


Grailing and *» 
lmber. 


Chruvin and 
Chub. 


Small Fiſh, 


Fo 


. The Greilin and Umber are near _— ; they are in ſeaſon 
ah the Summer, and are then taken / with. a large Graſhopper, 
he wings —_— taken off.) After the Graſhopper is on the 


. Hook ,;at.the pornt put. on a ſmall Cadworm, and. keep your 


bait ju continual motion; 2 Let, the Hook be ſhank with Lead, 
and covered, with the. bait., 


pe Ihe \ Uther. is taken. ks Fl BA Tran. ,, ... 


the he Cheves and [4 hyb. Arc,common, inthe Trent ,; but no very 
abate 3 They bs 1g \Gaipa all the Puts and are taken 
png F Snails , Cherries, Gra ſhoppers , Grain, 
CIC! } 
by, Re may, ge forts of ll ils FL. the Block, Flows 
er, Gaageon, Ru, $npow, Loach, and Bu Ways 
takivg /Galce 1 ſhal l Ig 


them, for brevi ſhall omit. 
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In the Iſle of Wight, and other places Weſtward, in the Rocks cymrau 
on the Sea-ſhore, are great numbers of Cormorants bred , being Fi. 
a large Fowl, and live only by preying on Fiſh; and are fo dex- 
trous at it, that in the open Seas they will dive, and ſwiftly purſue 
their game , and take and carry them to their Neſts ; that the 
Inhabitants near adjacent do often go to theſe Rocks, and furniſh 
themſelves with Fiſh brought thither by them at their breeding- 
times. Theſe Birds may be ſo brought up tame, that they will 
in our ordinary clear Rivers dive, and take you as tnany Trouts, 
or other Fiſh, as you pleaſe, or the place affords, putting but a 
ſmall Collar over the neck of the Fowl, that the Fiſh may not 
paſs into her ſtomack. When you intend for your game, you 
muſt carry her out faſting : put on her Loop or Collar, and let 
her go into the water, ſhe will dive, and guy purſue the 
Fiſh ſhe hath moſt mind to, forward and backward; and when 
ſhe hath caught her game, ſhe gives it a toſs into the Air, and re- 
ceives it end-wiſe into her mouth ; which will ſtretch like the 
head of a Snake, and admit of a large Fiſh into her throat, 
which will ſtop = the prog . F wy _ out = Eel to her 

which you mu ive or dead with you to that purpoſe 
_ ſhe Nil come —_ hand, and will by your affiſtance FY, 

orge her prey immediately, and to her ſport again z and will 
D continue, till ſhe hath furniſht you with as much as you can 
deſire. By this means = you take more than any other way 
whatſoever , and exceeds any of the Sports of Hawking or 
Hunting. 
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Kalendarium Ruſticum : 
OR, » 
MONETHLY DIRECTIONS 
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Being CHAP, All 


SHE WING 
The moſt Seaſonable Times for the performing of his 
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Throughont the YE AR. 
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SYBSON BLESS BOORYSRESS 
THE 
OS To THE 
KALENDAR. 

Uri, (icuti in urbe, fingula opera ſua habent peculiaria tem- 
pora: There is @ peculiar time for moſt Affairs in the 
World , but more eſpecially for ſuch Labours and AGions that de- 
pend npon the mutable ſeaſons of the Tear ; which being duly ob- 
ſerved, is no ſmall advantage to the Hwrbandman ; Ephemeri- 
dem habeat quid quoque tempore faciendum, ' 5s Florentines 2&4 
vice ;, that every Countryman may have his Draught before him 
to dire him, and reinforce his memory , that his multitude of 
occaſions weny not ſo far obliterate thoſe things to his loſt and diſ- 
advantage\, but that he may hero daily revive and renew his ne- 
ceſſary intentions, and" take Time by the Fore-lock 3 as Pliny obe 
ſerved , Froatem Domini - plus prodeſle quam —_— for 
Time is a thing ſo precious, and\ Occaſion ſo precipitoxe 5 and 
where many things are to be done, Time let paſs, prevents the ſubs 
ceſs of onr. endeavours," and loſs and confuſton ſutceeds; Semper 

autem dilatot operum' vir cum damnis luctatur : Tt 's a ve 
great neglt&'iz Agriculture to be too late, it brings a conſidera- 
| ble damage like a backward year that' produces a bad Crop , fo 
doth 2 backward Hwsbandman meet with ſmall gains. You very 


rarely finde a thriving Hugband behinde- with his Aﬀairs , or 4 
declining Hwsband ſo forward as his Neighbour,” 0 


Nudus (crito , nuduſque arato, oo \ 

Nudus quoque metito, ſi quidem- tempeſtiva omnia'voles, 
Opera ferre cereris: ut tibi fingula ot | 
FTempeſtiya creſcant, ne-quando interim egens, ' + 
Mendives ad alicnas domos, nihilque efficias, © \* 

- ft was Heliod's advice, to Plough, Sow, ard Reup in good time, 

#f you expet7''a .carepleat wemerd'of your Labours. © 

-' Bait 5f-3t- by qr0t in-every ones power, though he knem the ſea- 

ſons for all things, to obſerve them , by reaſon of the - ultitude 

and varionſneſs of buſineſs that flows upon the laborious Hwtband- 
man, at ſome certain times of the year more than at other, man 

caſualties alſo intervening 3 to ſuch it is adviſed, that they wn 4 

uſt. of the waxt opportunity convenient, to do what before they 

have omitted : Tet Cato tel/s you, Res Ruſtica fic eſt, fi unum 


ſero 
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The Preface to the Kalendar: 


ſero feceris, omnia opera ſero facies ; regled one, negle@ all. 

There are two ſorts of Times and Seaſons preſcribed by the 
Ancients to be obſerved in Agriculture, viz. of the Tear, being 
only of the motion of the Sun through the Twelve Signs of the To- 
diaque , which begets the different Seaſons and Temperatures 4 
the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winters and of the Aſpe@s 
«nd ſtate of the Moon .and Stars : whereof, and alſo of ſeveral 
Prognoiticks of the mutability, ſtate and condition of the ſeveral 
Seaſons, and their Natural Inclinations , I ſhall give you at the 
end of this Kalendar 4 Brevfat , ard of ſuch Obſervations as I 
have found in ſeveral Ancient and Modern Authors treating of 
that Subje@. | > A 

As for the Times and Seaſons of the Tear, from the beginning 
to the end thereof , every day ſomething is to be done by the 
Husbandman'; as was ſaid of a Gardiner, that his work is ne- 
ver at an end, it begins with the Tear, and continues to: the next - 
Annus in opere Rultico abſoJurus eſt; yet'ss it rot every year 4- 
like, neither is every place alike; ſome years, or at leait ſome 
ſeaſons of the year, prove more forward by two or three weeks, or 
more, at onetime than at another : Alſo the ſcituation- of places, 
either better defended from , or more: obvious to the intempera- 
ture of the Air, begets ſome alterations. In doſe y. end ſuchlike 
caſes , the ſubſequent Rules are to be ſeaſonably applied by the 
Judiciows Husbandman,, according \'as the\ ſeaſon bappens to be 
earlier or later, or the different ſcituation of places requires. 

This Method in general is the ſame that hath been uſed by the 
wot Ancient that (I have wnderſtood to have written of Agri- 
culturez. ad alſo our  Moderns , as you. may obſerve in Heſiod, 
Columella, Palladius de Serres, Auguſtino, Gallo, Tuſſer, Mark- 
bam, Stevenſon, ard others; and laſt of 'al{ Mr. Evelin bis ex- 
cellent Kalendarium Hortenſe, at the end of his Sylva. 

. T ſhall endeavour herein to be as brief as I can; I ſhall add 
nothing more than what is neceſſary, and ſhall leque ont ſuch 
things that are but little to our purpoſe, and ſhall begin with the 
major part of our Preſidents in the like caſe : although the year, in 
reſpe# of the Suns entrance into Aries, and the Commencement 
of the date of the year, begins in March ; yet Tuſler ' declines 
oth, and begins at Michaelmas, it being the uſual time for the 
Farmer to enter 0# his Farm , the ground being then more eaſily 
cleared of its former ſtock, . than at any other time. But ſeeing 
that it is zo very material thing when we begin, our labour having 
ul we will tread the moſt uſual Path, decline both Extreams, 
and begin when our days do ſenſubly. lengthen , our bopes revive 
of axfapproaching Summer , and oxr Almanacks give as « New- 
yeais-daye - r | 


JANUART, 
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K alendarium Ruſticum. 


FAN VARY. 


(Day Swmn riſe. |Sun ſet. 
4-23 | hm. ſh m|' 
1 New- "no day 


- 


| Twelf-tide. 


Caſter and Poljex riſe in the evening, 


8 00 | 4 oof 


. [Lucida Corona, or the Crown , is with 
| Mabe ay 1 dt 
Sun in Aqua. The Dog-Sar riſeth in the evening. 


; 


7 45 4 15 


Vincent. | 


7 30+ |4 30 


Panls day. 


= Chile ALT to ered Y L 
31. 7) 15 14 45]. 1c F 


_ ' Menſis Is afficilVimas hic hag 3 tt Kcilis wi, , dr fi 


homjnibus. | 


-His Moneth i is the Aikthns chil ve, MY the p Nat 

ſery 3 the cold like the days'in reale, roi ed;w 

the hopes/ and expettations of the: eophling ing#:. 

Trees, Meadows and'Fields' are now naked; ui BY cloathec 

white, whileſt the Countryman ſits at home, and enjoys the'fruj 

of his paſt labours, and contemplates on his intended Enterpriſes. 

Now 1s welcom a cup of good Cider, or other excellent Liquors, 

ſych. that, you prepared the Autumn before ; moderately taken, 
it proves the beſt Phyſick. 

A cold Jannary is Galbwle 3 Plough up or fallow the ground 


Q q _ you 


© 1,4 %) HERE Are ee es ee een... - ME orb as 6 OS IVES. Greets oo 
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y Kolendarinmn | R nſticum, 


Otes. 


Garden and 
Orchard. 


Hop-garden. 
Aptary. 


FANUVARY.. 


you intend for Peaſe : water Meadows and Paftures : drain Arable 
grounds where you intend to ſow Peaſe, Oats or. Barley: rear 
Calves, Pigs, &-c. lay Dung on heaps, carry it on the Land in 
froſty weather z on Paſture-land hedge and ditch, | 

Plant Timber-trees, or aay Coppice-wood, , or Hedge-wood 3 
ani! atfo Qunck-ſets : cut Coppices and Hedge-rowss lop and, 
prune greater Trees. | 

Feed Doves, and repair Dove-houſes 3 cut away Ant-hills, 
and fill up the holes in Meadow and Paſture-grounds 3 gather 
ſtones, ec. have ſpecial care to Ews, and Lambs; houſe Calves 


will have o the beſt, lays '6ld Tyſſer. . 


Jn Janivere Pugband that poucheth the G2otes, , 
CUlill break up his Lay, o2 be ſowing of Dtes, 

tes ſown in Janiverc, Jay by the TUheat 3 
Jn May by the Hay, fo2 Cattle to eat, | 


Lant Vines, and other Fruit-trees, -if the weather be © 
” and milde; dig and trench Gardens, or other ground for + 
Peaſe, Beans , ec. againſt the Spring : dig Borders , uncover 
roots of Trees where need is , and add ſuch Manure to them as 
they require: you may alſo , if the weather prove milde, ſet 
Beans and Peaſe. As yet Roſes may be cut and removed. 
Prune Orchard-fruits and Vines, ſo that it be not froſty ; nail 
and trim Wall-fruits; cleanſe Trees of Moſs in moiſt weather. 
Gather Cions for Graffs, and ſtick\ them in the ground; for 
they will take the better, being kept ſome time from the-Tree z 


and at the latter end, if the weather be milde , you may begin 
to Graff. | 


Geld youtip Cartle ſoon” after they are fallen : ſow Oats, if you 
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FEBRUARY. 
9, 901 Fiſe. ry ſet. 


h. m. 


| HS 4 (: | FIN 
2 Candlemas. __ [Cor Leonie riſeth inthe evening; 


= 


7' 00 | 5 ooſSun in Piſces. 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
Io 
Ii 
12 
_ | 
114 Valentine. Or | | | 
i 6 4s” '5 15|Cor Hjdre riſeth in the evening, 
I7 
18 
I9 
20 
21 
22 
23 


S  __ [The Tail of the Lyor riſeth in the e- 
(- 169, $22 = my hb vening. « - 
I ro91- | Fomahant 15 With the Sun. 
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- Ut ſementem feceris, ita &- metes. 


'T Hhs is a principal Seed-moneth for ſuch they uſually call 
. Lenten-Grain. This Moneth is uſually ſubje& to much 
Rain or Snowy : if it prove either , it is not to be accounted un- 
ſcaſonable ; the Proverb being, February fill Dike, with either 
black or white. | Do 

Now fow-all ſorts of Grey-peaſe, Fitches, Beans and Oats: 
Carry out Dung, and ſpread it before the Plough, and alfo on 
Paſture-ground 3 this being the principal Moneth for that pur- 
poſe. R 
, Plant Quick-ſets newly taiſed; the Spring being ſo near, they 
wil not keep long. | 
Set Willow-plants, or Pitchers; and alſo Poplars, Offers, and 
other Aquaticks. | | | 

Sow Muſtard-ſeed and Hemp-ſeed, if the Spring prove __ 


Qq2 
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Garden and 
Orchard. 


Hop-garden. 


Apiary. 


FEBRUARY. 


feed your Swans, and make their Neſts where the Floods reach 


them not. 


Soil Meadows that you cannot overflow or water 3 catch 
Moles, and level Mole-fills. 
Alſo this is the only time for plaſhing of Quick-ſets , anda 


very good ſeaſon for the ſhrouding or lopping of Trees, or guts 
ting Coppices. 


Ou may yet prune and trim Fruit-trees, and cleanſe theny 
Y from Moſs and Cankers. Now 1s a. ve | qa time for 
grafting the more forward fort of Frujt-trees, it the weather be 
temperate. 


Your tender Wall-fruit cut not till you think the hard Froſty 


arc Over. 


Plant alſo Vines, or any forts of Fruit-trees in open weather ; 
trim up your Pallifade-hedges and Eſpaliers ; ſet Kernel, Nuts, 
or ſtones of Fruit, and other hard feeds. 


Lay branches to take ts or place Baskets, Sc, of Earth for 
the branches to paſs thrqu 

" Sow Anniſe, Beans, Pe : Rad Ti Parſnips, Carrots , Onions, 
Pariley, Spinage, and other bard eſpe or Seeds, and plant Cab+ 
bage-plants': plant 'out Collef into warm places: Alſo 
plant Liquorice. Yet you may deſtr roy Sparrows, Now is the 
time the Bull-finch doth the greateſt harm to the buds of Fruit» 
trees. 

Make up your Hot-beds for Melong, Cucumbers, Se. Sow Af- 
paragus. Continue Vermine-traps , and pick up all the Snails 
you can finde, and deſtroy Frogs and their Spawn. 

A good time to ſew Fiſh-ponds, and take Fiſh; the moſt Fiſh 
being now is ſeaſon. 


Now you may, if the weather prove milde, hot ago » and 
dreſs them that are out of heart, 


Half open your paſſages for Bees 5 and now may ye. remove 
them. 


MARCH... 
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211 1 eprebier—a in the evening; 
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18] 5 45 | 5 15jCalfof the right leg of Booter tiſeth 
| 


in the evening. 
22 Spica Virginie riſeth in the evening; 


125 3 30 6 30 Lady-day: 


[30] Second Star in the left wing of my 1i- 


ſeth in the evening. 


Titan doth by his preſente now revive 
Things Senſible, as well as Vegetive. 


—T"He beginning of Merch uſually concludes the nipping Wid- 
ter, the end initiates the ſubſequent welcom Spring z ac- 
cording to the Proverb, Marth comes in like a Lyon,and goes ont 
like a Lamib, If it prove cold, it is ſeaſonable to check the preg- 
nant Buds , ard forbid _ till a _=_ ſafe __ op 8 ſeas 
ſyn near approaching; If this Month prove dry, the Gountry- 
man counts it Ominous of a happy Year for Corn. 


March-Dulft to be ſold, iſe 
.* Toth Ranſome of Gold, ” 


Garden and 
Orchard. 


Hopogar dtye 


Apiary. 


K aleydatinm Kifticum. | 


Let Cattle no longer feed on Meadows nor Marſhes you . ils 
tend to Mow : have ſpecial regard to the F m_ both of Mea: 
dow and Corn. 

About the end of this Month you may begin ta Gay B fey] 
earlier in Clay than in Sand. You may now rowl Wheat, if the 
weather prove dry : make an end of —_— * ſorts of 3A 
You may now ſhroud or lop old Trees, md} ell Coppice- 
better than at any other ſeafon in the year. | 

This is the only time for the raiſing the beſt brood of Po al 

It is a good time to ſet Ofiers, Wi lows, "7 other Aquaticks: 
ſow the Rye called March-Rye. | 

In this Month, and;the next, you. may ſow in ſoxts of French 
Craſles, or new Hays: as, Clover, St. Foyn, ec. Alſo now |fow 
Hemp and F lax, if the weather be temperate. IJ 

The principal time of the year for the deſtruction of Moles. 

Sow any ſort of white Peaſe, or Haſtings. 

This 1s the principal Month in the year "hor rafting all forty of 
Fruit-trees. Now cover the roots of pll ſach Trees you laid bare 
in the Winter preceding, and remove ſuch young _ your ©- 
mitted to remove in the better ſeaſon, > 32 | 

Carry Dung into your Gardens, O chards eb. Y 

Turn your Fruit inthe Room where it lies, but open not yet 
the Windows. 

Yoy, may.,now tranſ{pknt moſt ſort of Garden-herbs , Sweet: 
herbs, and Summer-flowers ; make Hot-beds for Cucumbers, Me- 
lons, '&c. Saffron allo may now be planted, 'and Madder. 

Now ſow Endive, Succory,'.Leeks; Raddiſh, Beets; Parſtips,- 
Skirrets, Parſley, Sorrel, Buglols, Boriage, Chervil, Sellery, Smal- 
lage, Allifanders, &-c. Alſo Lettice, Onions, Garlick, Orach,Pur- 
{]ajo, Turneps, Peaſe, Carrots, Cabbage, Crelles, Fennel, Marje- 
rom, Baſil, Tobacco, Leeks, Spinage, Marigolds, Sc. 

. Drels up and ſtring your Strawberry-beds z uncover Aſpare- 
gu5-beds, and tranſplant-Afſparagws 3 lp and plant Artichoaks 
and Liquorice. 

Stake and binde up the weakeſt Plants againſt\the winds : ſow 
Pinks, Carnations, &*c.-,'Jn-this. Month ſow Pinc-kernels , and 
the Seeds of all Winter-greens. 

-c; Plant:all Garden-herbs and Flowers that have fibrous roots. 

:Sow;- choice Flowers that are not | natural for our Clime i in 
Hot-beds: this. Month. . | 

Yau: dy plant Hops: ; it is: a deury {caſonable time to dre 


t Ems; 


. Naw the ; "a ſit, keep Sh doſe night and morning , if the 
weather prove UL You may yet remove Bees, 


FO 1s APRIL: 
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St. George. 


' -ward, cleanſe and rid the Coppices, and preſerve them 
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Vergilie, ov Pleiades, riſe with the Sid. 
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Diluculo ſurgere ſaluberrimun et, 


He Mornings now ſeem pleaſant, the Days long. The 
Nymphs of the Foods in Conſort welcome in Aurore. 


, Hail April, true Medea, of the Tear, 
That makest all things young and freſh appear : 
When we deſpair, thy ſeaſonable Showers 
Comfort the Corn, and chear the drooping Flowers. 


-A\dry;ſeaſon to ſow Barley in is beſt, to prevent Weeds. I 
April pfove dry, Fallowing is good. 
Fell the Timber you intend to barque 3 if the Spring be for- 


from 
Cattle : 
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Hop-gar dens 


Apiary, 


APRIL. 


Cattle : keep Geefe and Swine out of Commons of Paſtures. 
Pick up ſtones in the new-ſown Land; fow Hemp-and Flax, 
Cleanſe Ditches, and get in your Manure that lies in the Streets . 

or Laffes, or lay it on heaps. 9M 1 0: 

Set Ofiers, Willowsz'and other Aquaticks, before they are too 
forwards. | = 

You may throughout this Month ſow Clover-graſs, St. Foyn, 
and all French or other Grafles or Hays. 


Ou may yet Graff ſome ſorts of Fruit in the Stock the be- 
ginning of this Month. | : | 
Now ſow all forts of Garden-ſeeds in dry weather, and plant 
all ſorts of Garden-herbs in wet weather. | 
Plant French-beans, Cucumbers, Melons, Artichoaks and Mad- 
der, .and ſow-ſach tender Seeds that could not abide the harder 
Froſts : ſet French-beans. | 
Gather up Worms and- Snails after evening ſhowres, or eatly 
in the morning. | 1 
Sow your Annual Flowers that come: of Seed , that 'you may 
have Flowers all the Summer 3 and tranſplant ſuch Flowers 
with fibrous roots you left unremoved in Afarch : ſow alſo the 
ſceds of Winter-greens. | | 
Now bring forth your tender Plants you preſerved in your 
Conſervatory , except the Orange-tree , which may remain till 
May. | eh 
Tranſplant and remove your tender Shrubs 3 as Jaſimines, 
Myrtles, Oleanders, &-c. Towards the end of this Month alſo 
if milde weather, clip Phillyrea, and other tonſile Shrubs , and 
tranſplant any ſort of Winter-greens. | 
Plant Hops, and pole them in the beginning of April, and 
binde them to the Poles. | , *i.&4 
Open the doors of the Bee-hives, for now they hatch , that 
Oy reap the benefit of the Flowery Spring z; and be careful 
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MAY. 


Pg Sun riſe. Sur ſet: 
uh h. m+| 
Phil. and Jac. 


-  - [Cor Scorpigqnis ſets inthe morning. 
| | | ' © [The Greater Dog-ſtay ſets in the even- 
= ing. 


I 

2 

3 

+ 

al 
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8 The Goat-far appears. 

9 
Io 


1 0 ,' +} "7" [atelier tain the evening 
11 8nn 31 Gern. Fomahant riſeth in the morning. 


fl \ Middle-Star of Andromede's Girdle 
ſets with the Sun. 


4 00 8 ©O 


| oe $corpiovis riſeth in the evening. 


FM: ge 3 10 


The B»U/s Eye riſeth with the Sun, 


K.Charles his Return. 
Cuculus canit, quercus in frondibns 
' DeleFantque mortales in immenſa terra. 


His Month Uſhers in the moſt welcome ſeaſon of the Year. 


JS} Now gentle Zephyras Fans the ſweet Buds; and the Ca- 
leſtial Drops water fair Flora's Garden. 


The Lofty Mountains ſtanding on a row, 
Which but of late were Perriwigg d with Snow, 
D'off” their old Coats, and now are daily ſeen 
To ſtand or Tip-toes all in ſmaggering green. 
- Meadows and Gardens are prankt up with Buds, 
And Chirping Birds now Chant it in the Woods : 
| — The 
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MAY. 


The Warbling Swallow, and the Larks do ſing, 


To welcome in the, glorious Verdant Spring. 


The Countrymang heart is.revived ( if this Month prove ſeas 
ſonable) with the hopes of a happy; Autumr ; if it prove cold 
it is an Omen of good for health , and promiſes fair for a ful 
Barn : the pleaſure of Angling is now in its ſplendour, eſpecially 
for the Trout and Salmon. = | | 

Now wean thoſe Lambs you intend, fo have the Milk of their 
Ewes ; forbear cutting or cropping Trees you intend ſhall thrive 
till OFober; kill Ivy, | | 

If your Corn be too rank, now you may Mow it, or feed it 
with Sheep. before it be too pOny :;weed Corn. Ja ſome pla- 
ces Barley may-be ſown 1n this Month. ' X 
.\ Now ſow Buck-wheat or Brank 5 ſow latter Peaſe. Alſo Hemp 
and Flax,may yet be ſown, | 

Weed Quick-ſets;z Drain Fens and wet Grounds ; Twifallow 
your Land ; carry out Soy] or Compoſt ; gather ſtones from the 
Fallows ; turn out the Calves to graſs z overcharge not your Pa- 
ſtures, leſt the Summer prove dry 3 get hottie your Fewel ; begin 
to burn-beat your Land; ſtub or root out Goſs, Furze, Broom 
or Fern; and grub up ſuch Coppices, or other ſhrubby woody 
places you intend ſhould not grow. again. \ 

Sell off your Winter-fed Cattle. 

About the end of this Month Mow Clover-graſfs, St. Foyn, 


-.and other French-graſſes. Now leave off watering your Meas . 


dows, leſt you gravel or rot your Gras. 

Look now after your Sheep, if this Month prove Rainy, leſt 
the Rot ſurprize them. 

Flant all forts of Winter-greens. 

Sow the more tender Garden-ſecds; as Sweet-Marjerom, Ba- 
ſil, Thime, and hot Aromatick Herbs and Plants : ſet Sage and 
Roſemary. 

' © Cover no longer your Cucumbers, Melons, &c. excepting 
with Glaſſes: ſow Purſlain, Lettice, e*c. 

At the end of this Month, take up ſuch Tulips which are dried 
in the ſtalk. | 

Binde Hops to their Poles, and make up the Hills after Rain. 

Watch the Bees now ready to ſwarm. 
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A Showre at this time'of the year'is getierally Welcome : ow = 
T5 1 Phebes aſcends theiutmoſt limitw$f the 25, _ a 
the Pole-arTick, and illuminates our hoſt Nort tes; ad 
makes thoſe Countries that within i few Months ſeemed to be 
wholly bereft of pleaſure,ciow to reſemble a T; erreſtrial Paradiſe 3 
and gives unto them the full proportion of his Pteſence , which 
in the Winter-paſt was withdrawa , that they partake equally 
of his light with the niore Souther Countries. The glotiotls 
Sr glads the Spirit of Nature, arid the ſweet ſhowres now te- 
efh'the{thirſty Earth: the Grain and Fruits now ſhew them- 
elves, tothe joy of the Husbandman : the Trees are all in their 
rich array, and the Earth it ſelf laden with the Countrymans 
| C2 | wealth ; 


Garden and 
Orchard. 


FECT TTY 


FUNEX 
wealth ; if the weather be calm , it mgkes the Farener ſiyile” on 
his hopeful Crop. 

This Month is © he rime ſeaſon for the waſking my hearing 
of Sheep ; in ward Meadows Mow Graſs for Hay. | 

Caſt Mud out of Ditches , Pools or Rivers : this | Is the beſt 
time to raiſe Swine for Breeders. F3 i: 

Fallow your Wheat-land in hot weather 3 it Kitts the Weeds. 
Arrationes eo fru@Fuoſtores ſunt, quo calidiore terre aratur |#taque 
inter ſolſtitium eh? non abſolvende, ſaith Varro. |; 

Carry Marl, Lime and Manure, of what kinde ſoever, to your 

5 buing:hme your Coats, and other neceſſary Fewel fereps 
r of —_ the: Teams'atebyfied at the Hay y k 
eed Corn; tbivRapeund:Qole-ſeed, and alſe.: —_ 
Now Mildews or Honey-dews begin to hi 


Minde youriSheep; as-we advilcd. you in | May. 
n to Inoculate: beware of cutting Trees, $1. 


None begi 
the young Shears of thivyear : p uck off Buds where 
you are not willing they ſhould branch forth. 

Water the inte plated Trees, and lay moiſt weeds, &*c. at 
the roots of them. 

It is a ſeaſonable time to diſtil Agowatick, and Medicinal 
Herbs, Flowers, &c. and to dry them 1n the ſhade for the Win- 
ter : Alb to make Syrrups, &*c. | 

Gather Snails, Worms, &-c. and deſtroy Ants, and other Ver- 
mine. - 

Set Saffron, plant Roſemary and Gilliflowers | y Letrice, 
and. vther Salers, for. latter $alletinng. 

Gather ſeeds that are ripeg;and: preſerve them that are cool and 
dry : water the dry Beds; take up your bulbous roots "" Tulips, 
Anemomies, &*c. 

Inoculate Jaſamines, Roſes, &-c. Allo $ronſplnt my fort of 
bulbous roots that keep not well out of the ground. Now 
a: Elin x Myrrie, ſay, latter Peale... \y 3. \ 


Hyp-garden. SMS you nay a Hop-garden, and binde fuch 
the idda hath haken) off. + 
apiary. © xa; pleotifally 5 therefore be —_— rei over. 
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30 Greater Dog-itar riſcth with'the 9uri. 
3T | | Syrins riſeth in the morning, 
Tempore Meſſis, quando Sol corpus exſiccat 
Tunc feſtina , 4 domum fruges Congrega 
L Diluculo ſurgens. 


N thirſty July would the parched Earth be glad of a moi- 
{ ſtening ſhowre to refreſh and revive the ſcorched Vegetable. 
Now is there an equal care taken to avoid Phebxs his brightand 
burning Beams, as 1n the Winter the furious blaſts of cold Bore- 
45. Tempeſts now injure much the laden Fruit-trees and ſtand- 
ing Corn, to the great detriment of the Husbandman. - 

Now is the Univerſal time for Hay-making 3 looſe not a good 
opportunity, eſpecially if fair weather be ſcarce. | 

Mow your Head-lands ; they fallow-where the Land requires 
it : gather the Fimble, or earlieſt Hemp and Flax. At 
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At the latter end of this Month, \Camcbprveſt bogins it-moſt 
places in a forward year. a 9-83-44 

213 $6} camrytarth, Masl; Lime,: arid other Manure 7 bring] home 
Timber and] Fewel, and other heavy materials. \ ; -,. a: ! - 

Wheat and Hops are now ſubjeſt to mach darhage  Mill- 
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dews. OE CPE | 
Sow Turnep-ſeed in this Month. 
[ 
Garden and FT is a principal time for the Inoculation of choice Fruits, Ro- 
Orchard. ſes, ec: ER : ; 
And for the Summer-pruning of| your Wall-trees'for t 
king of Cherry-wine, Rasberry-wint, &-c. | 
ut off the ſtocks of ſuch Flowers that hive done bloſl 
and cover their roots with new fat {Earth. | 
"$6 Salldttherbs' for latterSalleting 3 and alſo Peaſe; | 
Take away the Snails from your Mural Tree. | 
| Slip Stocks, and other lignous Flants and Flowers, and Jay 
Gilliflowers and Carnations for engreaſe , watering ons ,-gnd 
ſhadowing them from the fervent} Sun-beams. Lay alſo Tru 
tles, 'and other curious Greens : clip Box, and other Tonlile 
Plans, .” ._. | NES Su RE DOR CS Long 
"Graff bY dpproach/and Inoculatd Jalimines, Oranges, e*c. 
Tranſplant or remove Tulips, and other bulbous r6ots : ſome 
may be Lond out of the ground, others immediate] Planted, 
Hy-gerdes. If the Scaſon prove very dry , tht watering of the Hops wall 
, very much advantage them ; and make them the more fruitful : 
if it prove moiſt , retiew and cover the Hills (ll with freſh 
| Mould. "L® | CN 
Apiary. Now Bees caſt their latter Swarms, which are of little advan- 
tage; therefore it's beſt to pr ent them. LTD | 
Streighten the entrance of your Bees: Kill the Drones, Waſps, 
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AUGUST. . 
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—— hi. 


Lama. 


Orion appears m the morning, 
| | 
| | | . 
4 45 |7 15 | 


ns Leonie riſeth in the morning with 


the Sun. 
Xo pos | $5.7 
of fo 3b | 


' T2 | : i 
13 3 00 F'$ conn Virgo: 


" __INNMITITR 
© 00% Om Þ Www = 


Is - 


ar. $15. 6 45] 


| 23 | [Canda Ltonis riſeth in the morning 
24. Bartholomew. with the Sun, SET 


Dog-days end. | 
28] 5 30 6 30| 
29 | ; ES 


Now ſemper itas erit facite Nidos. 


Ow bright Phebas, after he hath-warmed onr Northern Hes» 
| N #1iſphere, retires nimbly towards. the Southern ; and the 
freſh Gales of Zephyrus begin to refrigerate the ſcorching Sun- 
beams : The Earth now yields to the patient Husbandman the 
fruits of his labours. This Month returns the Countrymans ex- 
pences into his Coffers with increaſe, and encourages him toa- 
nother years adventure. If this Month prove dry, warm, and 
free from high winds, it rejoyceth the- Countrymans heart, en- 
creaſeth his gains, and abates a great part of his Diſburſements. 


You may yet Thryfallow : Alſo lay on your Compoſt or Soyl, 
as well on your Barley-land, as Wheat-land. 


Carry 


 Kalendatinm: Ruſticamt. 


A—_ ——— - 


Gard'n and 
Orchard. 


 Hop-gardens 


Ajtaty. 


A UG VU F P E'® 
Carry Wood or other Fewel home before'Wintes, '. + 2 6 
Provide good Seed, and well picked againſt Seeditirme. 
Put your:Ews and :Caws; you like: not, tofattings... 
This 1s the moſt principal Harveſt-month for moſt ſorts of 


Grain 3 therefore make uſe of good _—_ whileft you have.it. 
About the end of this Month you may Mow your after-graſs ; 


Ly 


and alſo Clover, St. Foyn, and other French Hays or Graſfles, 


Geld Lambs. TH. 
TQT Higcts@ very good time for. Ingoulation [in the former' part 
of this Month. SHE oi3 | | | G. | 
You may now make Cider of Summer-fruits ; prune.:away ſu- ' 
perfluous branches from your Wall-fruit-Trecs , but leave not 
the Fruit bare, except the red NeCtorine , which is much meho- 
rated and beautified by lying open;to the Sun. © 2 | -x 
Pull up Suckers from the roots of' Trees; unbinde the Buds 
you Inoculated a Month before, if taken. _ xy. | 
Plant Saffron, ſet ſlips of Gilliflowers, ſow Aniſe. Now is be- 
ginning a ſecond ſeaſon for the encreaſing and tranſplanting moſt 
Flowers, and other Garden-plants ; as Herbs, Strawberries, e>-c. 
The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs jare now to be gathered ; 
Alfo gather Onions, Garlick, &c. | |: 
Sow Cabbages, Colleflowers, Turnips,and other Plants , Rooi 
and Herbs for the Winter, and againſt the Spring.  _ 
.; Now: ſow Larks-heels, Candituſts,-Columbines, ec. and ſuch 
Plants as will endure the Winter. , FILL 77 
You may yet ſlip Gilliflowers , and tranſplant bulbous Roots 
about Bartholomew-tide : ſome eſteemthe only ſecure ſeaſon for 
removing your Perennial or Winter-greens; as Phyllirea's, Myr- 
tles, ec. It's alſo the beſt time to plant Strawberries, and it's not 
amiſs to dreſs Roſe-trees, and plant them about this time. 
Prop-up the Poles the winde blows down : Alſo near the end 
of the Month gather Hops. | | = 
Toward the end of this Month take Bees, unleſs the goodneſs 
of the weather provoke.you to ſtay:till-the middle of the next : 
deſtroy Waſps and other InſeCts, and ſtreighten the paſſages to 
ſecure them-from Robbers.:'! le: rich 7 : 
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ſetteth after the San. 
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_— ra oi. {ct aged 2: 
net nf] "IPltiaderrifſe inthe evening. 
29 \Michael Ar. 
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T is now the Equino@;al,that bids adieu to the pleaſant Suni- 

mer paſt, and ſummons us to prepare for the approaching - 
Winter: the beauty and luſtre of the Earth is generally decay- 
| Ingz our Countrymen and Ladies do' now lament the loſs of 
thoſe beautiful ObjeRts, Ceres, Flora, and Powona, in their Fields, 
Gardens and Orchards, ſo lately-preſented them withal ; but that 
their minds and hands are bulied in preparing for another ge- 
turn, in hopes of a better Crop. Gentle ſhowres now glad the 


P .heart, make the Earth mellow , and better prepare 
Bravo rok which delights in a moiſt Receptacle : (till 


weather, and dry, is moſt ſcaſonable for the Fruits yet on the 


Trees. The Salmon and Trout, in moſt Rivers, go now out of 
- ſeaſon till Chriff mas. 


This Month is the moſt Univerſal time for the Farmer to take 
Sſ palleſhon 


Garden and 
Orchard. 


Hop-garden. 


Ap1 ary. 


SERTEMBER. 


poſſeſſion of his new Farm: get PO NN @ 
the dirt, and Rye in the duſt. [0m .t [fl 


Amend the Fences about the new;Town Corn ; ſkare anvay 
Crows, Pigeons, ec. | 

Geld Rams, Bulls, ec. ſew Ponds 4 put Bqars up in Sty. © | 

Beat out Hem ſeed, and water Hewp! ; > Wh Maſt, and; ut 
Swine into the Woods. 


Carry home Brakes ; ſaw Timber and dojedoy plagere) your 
Wheat-lands before the Plough. | 


IZZY \d , 
d may now make Cider and Perry of ſuch Fi ruits as aro 
not laſting, and gather moſt ſarts of Winter-Pears, | and 
ſome ſorts. af Wi. ater-apples 3, but: a gafher not long-laſting jt 
till Michael, x Q & 

w Ca W ps, owe c. Now 
tranſplant Artichoaks, FA A DATA Fetwigs, Oni Y ae 
out of the Woods: plant freth & you 1 *oreuhag IG | EA w 
ers that were ſown in Axg#ſt, and make thin the Turaips where 
they grow too thick. 

Now plant your Tulips, and other bulbous roots you formez- 
ly took up, or you may now remove them : oo may allo 
tranſplant all fibrous roots. 

Now retire your choice Plants into the Conſeryatary, and tel 
ter ſuch Plants that are tender, and ſtand abroad. 

Towards the end of this gary Ford you gather Saffron. 

Now. fiſh the: gxtberiog g of your Hops; cleanſe 
the Poles of the Hawm , _ wk up the Poles for the 'next 


Sprin 
Take Bees in time 3 ſtreighten the entrance nto the Hives 3 
Fw... Waſps, &c. Alſo you FAN now remove e Bees. 
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K alendarium Rufticum. 


OCTOBER. 
Pat jg 


; | 


Re Int Spice Virginie riſeth in the morning 
6 45 | 5 15| with theSug i 
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[12 7 00. 1.5.00 
731 | | + 
Sur 18 Scorp. | | | | 
ERS bog 
{CHANEL adi hl Gs Wits ies 


a0. - 7:13 | 4.493. 


BY) Jo & DE: 


2 'Criſpine. 
28 Sim. and Sa tony th 5 
29 7 30 | 4 Wa VE OD 

31 ; 


Phaebus withdraws bis Luſtre, and his Rays 
He but obliquely ox the Earth diſplays. 


JOw. enters. OFober , which many times - gives-us earneſt of 


what we are to expett the Winter ſucceeding : that I may 
ſay; | 


. « , The Sup declines, and now no comfort yields 

M0 __ the fading Off-ſpring of the Fields. 

The Tree is ſcarce adorn d with one wan Leaf, 
And Ceres dwells no longer at the Sheaf. 


If it prove windy, as it a doth, it finiſhes the Fall of the 
ſ2 Leaf; 


mon a 2 ROO——_ 


OO Te — Kalendovinm, Bafticnnr 


dt. 3% As 


———__——_w__GWCs. ce to... _—_ 


_—_— —  - 


Leaf; and al{o ſhatters down the Maſt and other Fruits, leaving 

neither Leaf nor Fruit. - 

Lay up Barley-land as dry as you can : Te” yet con 
nues, and eſpecially for Wheat. 
| Well, Wager, furrow, aod rat the new-ſown Corn-land : | 
is a'go0d ti e for the Hyg 0 f Acorns, or. Nuts , or other' fore 
of Maſt or Berries for T CO pilSwdod, or Hedges. | 

Sow Peaſe in a fat and warm Land: you may plant Quick- 
ſets, and alſo all forts of Trees for Ornament , or for uſe'z! and 
alſo plaſh Quick-ſets. 

Wean the Foals that were foaled of your Draught-Mares at 
Spring : put off ſuch Sheep as you have not wintering for. |, 

Follow Malting ; this being a mou time for that work. | 3 


M Ake Cider and Perry of Winter-fruits throughou this 


| 
1 


Month. 
Now 1s a very good time for the phorin and removing of all 
ſorts of Fruit-trees, or. any other Trees that ſhed their Leaf. | 
. Trefiftheftiffer grounds for Orcharding and Gardening, to 
lie for a Winter-mellowing. Now lay open the rootsof'old and 
unthriving Trees, or ſuch that ſpend t _— too much, of too 
ſoon 1n bloſſoms. 

Gather the reſidue of the Winter nits 3 alſo » guher Saffron. 

Sow all ſorts of Fruit-ſtoftes, Nuts; Kernels and Seeds, either 
for Trees or Stocks. 

Cut and prune Roſe-trees. Many of September-works may 
yet bedone, if the Winter be not tqo forward. _ 

Now plant your bulbous Roots of all ſorts, and continue 
plantin ag and removing ſeveral Herbs and Flowers with fibrons 
roots, if the former and better ſeaſon |be'omitted. .. 

This Month is the beſt time to plant Hops : Allb n may you bag 
or pack thoſe you dried the laſt Moth. | 

Now you may ſafely remove Bees.' 
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NOVEMBER. 


7 Dy) Sur wk The i ſet - 


did | 


Powder-plot. 


Shun in Sagit. 


4 FA 


Leonard. 


vagilis," Or the Seven Stars ſet in the 
morning. 


 'TThe Bulbs Eye ſets in the morning. 


oolidand, | 


| [Cor Scorpii me in the morning. 
Laſt three bright Stars 1 in the middle 


| of Scorpio nife 1n the mornin 
[The Bal Bye. riſeth in the evening, | 


The Middle-ftars of Audromeds $ Gir- 
\ | dle riſe inthe morning. | 


Hyems Ignava Colono. - 


Ovember generally proves a dirty Month, the Earth md 
Trees wholly uncloathed. _— of Wheat and Rye on 


I 
a concluſion: the Countryman genera 


ly forſakes the - Fields, 


and ſpends his time at the Barn, and at the Market. A good fire 


s to be welcome. 


may yet be ſown on very warm and rich Lands, elpe- 
cially on thieed Land. 


Fat Swine 'are now fit for ſlaughter : leſſen your Stocks of 


Poultry and Swine. 


Thraſh not Wheat to keep until Merch, leſt it prove foiſty. 
Lay Straw , or other waſte Stuff in moiſt places, to rot for 


Dung: Allo lay Deg on heaps. 


Fell 


' 
| 
: 
: 
: 
| 


Garden and 


Orchard. 


Hop-garatns 


Ajiary. 


XOTEM BER. 


Fell Coppice-woods, and plant all ſorts: of Timber, or other. 
Trees : fell Trees for Mechanick uſes 5''as' Woot Eoor, Cart 
boot, &&c. 

Break Hemp and Flax. | BY 

Now may you begin to overflow or drown your | Meadows 
that are fed low. n 

Deſtroy Ant-hills. 


$ nommennenrhy + 


Eaſe and Beans may now be fel ſome fay Culick: all 
trench or dig Gardens. 


Remove and. plant. Fruit-trees 3 furniſh your Nurſery with 


Stotks apainſt the Sp pring.. 


Yet may you, make Cider of. hard fruits that are not- pulpy. 


Prune Trees; min agle your rich Compoſt with-the pps in 
your Orchards againſt the Spring, 


Some very hard Fruits may yet be gathered. 

Lay up Carrots, Parſnips, Turnips, Cabbages, Colleflowers, 
Oc. either for your ule, or to rranſplar for Seed at the Spring : 
cover the Aſparagus-beds, Artichoaks, Strawberries, and other 
tender Plants, with Long-dung, Ho "litter, Straw, or ſuchlike, 
to preſerve them from the bitter Froſts, Alſo dig up Liquorice, 

Now is the beſt ſeaſon to plant the faireſt Tulips, if the wea- 
ther prove not very bitter. 


Cover with Mattreſſes, Boxes, "Ry Sc. the tender Seed- 
lings. 


Plant Roſes, Lilac, and ſeveral other Plants and Flowers , the 
weather being open. . 
As yet you may ſow Nuts, Stones, Oc. F 


Now cz "Dung into your Hop-garden , and mix it with 
ſtore of Earth, that it may rot againſt the Sprin 


You may this Month {tgp up your Bees cloſe,fs that pou leave 
breathing ve vents or you way houſe them till Mareb, 
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{127 | 8 lo | 3 got. Jobn Evangeliſt. 
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29 
30] The left foot of Gemini riſes in the 
31 evening. | 


"JHebrs now leaves us the ſhorteſt Days and long nights, is 

.newly entred Capricoran, the moſt Southern Celeſtial Sign, 
and begins his Annual Return 3 which very much rejoyceth the 
Countrymans heart, to ſee alengthening of the day, a h ac- 
companied with an increaſe of Cold. The Earth is generally faſt 
locked up under its frozen Coat, that the Husbandman hath lei- 
ſure to fit and ſpend what Store he hath before-hand provided. 


AA Hf coribus parto agricole plernumque frunntur, 


Mutuaque inter ſe leti convivia curant. 


Now is it time to houſe old Cattle: cut all ſorts of Timber 
and other Trees for Building, or other Utenſils : fell Coopny 


i Ss 


4 
: 
L 
to 
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Garden and 


Orchard. - 


Hop-yar den 


Ajiary; 


DURCYAMIBECRY 


Plant all forts of Trees that ſhed thei Leaf, ani-are; Nat 

to our Engliſh Clime, and not tootengders .;\) am Ad =» 
Let Horſes blood : fat Swine, and —_: | 
Plough up the Land for Beans 3 drain Co of where Wa- 

ter offends, and water or overflow yo! Magdowspx 8 |: 


Deſtzpy Apgcpills. 14D \o \an\ x. FLY by p 


oi diy Fro on Yeti Prue: {1 as are not very tender, 

and ſubje& to the injury of the/Froſt. ' 

Alfo tranſplant any fort of Fruit-trees in open weather : Plane 

Vines, and other Slips and Cions, andiStocks for Grafting. _ | 
Prune Vines if the weather be ope v4 
Cover the Beds of Ay”. $ vn, A ichoaks and Strawberries, 

oy with wargHorle xc. if not coyered : 


nter be moderate : trench 
—_ Beg. ns: 'drels It PT oe ry dpring ks oY 
Set Traps for OO and =E ouſt Snails out of the holes 
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of Prognofticky. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Prognoflicks of Dearth or Scarcity, Plen- 
by, Sickneſs, Heat, ( old, Froft, Snow, Winds, 
Rain, Hail, Thunder , &c. 


We. have inthe precedent Diſcourſe diſcovered unto you 
the Reaſons of, and the beſt, neweſt,. and moſt Ra- 
tional Methods and ways, for the better improvement of any 
ſort of Lands capable thereof; and have alſo given you a Ka- 
lendar of the moſt ſele& Times and Seaſons in the Year, for the 
performance of moſt of Riral Affairs abroad ; and alſo an ac- 
count of the Riſing, Setting, ec. of ſeveral of the Fixed Stars, 
_ formerly obſerved by the Arcients in ordering their Ruſtick 
Afﬀairs. Yet remaineth- there a more peculiar Art or Science, e- 
qually neceſfary with (if not more than) any of the former ; 
- and that is to foreſee or underſtand what ſhall or may probably 
be, before it comes to paſsz which is of ſo great concerament, 
that could men but attain to it, that alone were Art enough, not 
only to raiſe their own Fortunes, but advantage the whole 
Kingdom, by laying up ſtores in time of plenty, to ſupply the de- 
teds of ſcarcity. - 

; That there is' ſuch fore-knowledge in ſome meaſure attaina- 
ble from the Natural Significations or Prognoſtications.of Comets, 
unuſual Meteors, &*c. 1s moſt evident , becauſe they are either 
Providentially placed as Signes, which, muſt ſignifie ſomewhat to 
come 3 or they are natural or accidental cauſes of ſome extra- 
ordinary and unuſual effefts that always ſucceed ſuch rare Ap- 
pearances. If we ſhould deprive Mar: of this Spirit , or Art of 


fore-ſeeing or judging of futare things from evident Signs and 


-Tokens, we ſhould inſtead of making him more excellent , ſet 
him a degree below the Beaſts, and other Animals; who not on- 
ly foreſee the different changes of the Times and Seaſons, but al- 
{o' prepare for them, as in the ſubſequent diſcourſe will be made 
appear. 


Solers Natura, &» reruts genitabilis Ordo, 


© Certa ſuis ſtudiis affuxit ſtigna futari. 


So that we are not naturally uncapable of foreſceing what is to 
be, but we are prejudiced againſt the thing it ſelf, becauſe ſuper- 
.ftitious people-(and blinde as to things Divine) have in ſeveral 

Ages. doated ſo much upon their owa attainments- in this Art, 
that inſtead of making a lawful uſe thereof , they have Religi- 
'oully interpoſed it between —— and the true and _ 
"s t pirit, 


Avien. 


s 


— 
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Spirit, which hath begotten ſo great a prejudice againſt the- thin 
it eff, becanfe-of the abuſe thereof;-that it is generally deferte 
and neglected 3 and thoſe-that have any the leaſt judgment or 
inſight therein, much ſcorned and {lighted by the vulgar and ig- 
norant ſort of people. 

Which notwithſtanding, (leaving the-more Sublime Method of 
Predicting things to come in the greater Sphere, not atall con- 
ducing to our intentions, nor within our Ruſtick capacity to 
write of or apprehend) we will give a brief account of the com- 
mon and natural ſignifications of ufual ſigns and tokens of Heat, 
Dronght, Cold, Rain, TempeSts, ec. on which depend, and from 
which uſually proceed Plenty, 8carcity, &c. of Corn, Hay, &C. 
ar'the fickneſs or welfare of Men, Beaits,, $c. All which are 
very necellary for our Countryman to underſtand; and, I hope, 
free fromany thing of Superſtition or Irreligion. 


wo => Bt hec omnia | bs | 
Sciens operatus fuerit, inculpatur dijs, 
. Anguria obſervans, & delita evitans. 


SECT. 1. 


' Of the different Appearances of the Sun, Moon, Stars, 
:- « Meteors, or any other thing in the Air, or above as. 


0f the motions, .. The moſt principal of natural cauſes of all changes and varia- 
—_ tions of the ſeaſons of the year, and of the different degrees of 
tbe ſcorn Pla» Heat, Cold, Drineſs, Moiſture, &c. in thoſe ſeaſons, are firſt the 
vets. Sun, then the 4007, and other of the moveabk Stars or Planets ; 
but more eſpecially the 8x, whoſe diſtance or nearneſs unto us, 

or rather whoſe Obliquity or Perpendicularity, inreſpe&t of any 

part of this Globe, doth beget that moſt apparent variety in the 

different ſeaſons, vhich indeed would be certain, were there not 
intervening cauſes that did divert the general influence of the 

Sur, and ſometimes aggravate, and ſometimes impede the ex- 

treams of weather, &*c, occaſioned by it : But let thoſe alterati- 

. ons inthe 4zr, or above us, be what they will, there are ſome 

certain Prodromi that give us to underſtand thereof, and none 


more than. the Szz, as principal in the-Heavens : next unto it the 
Moon: as Virgil: - 


87 vero Solems ad rapidum, Lunaſque ſequentes 
Ordine reſpicies; nunquan te craſtina fallet 
Hora. | | 


0f the $1.8... The $1 doth indicate unto us the true temperament of the 
ir, through which we receive its beams ;; and according to its 
_aenſity 'or” rarity thereof do we perceive that Luminows Globe; 
-as if the 47r be ſerene and clear, then do we moſt perfectly re- 
«cave the.beams of the 51: «the weather.is then moſt inclinable 


to 
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todrineſs;;'and according to the winde ,''fo is it 'eithet hot ot 
cool;. which if it be-either Ef or Nerth-Eaff in the fore-part of 
the: $u-: er, the weather is ike to continue dry; and if Weſt- 
ward towards the end of the 8#mmer, then will it continue alſo 
dry: but-upon the approach of Rain , "the Air is uſually repleat 
with moiſt Vapours , which are not of themſelves ſo evidently 
diſcernable, to the eye, ' and yet ate plainly demonſtrated by the 
Sol m_ O exoriens, &- cum ſe condet in thts 
Signa aabit ; Solem certiſſuma ſigns ſequentur. * 


+ - Befote Rain, the Su appears dim, faint and watriſh z which 
preſageth Rain'to follow,  ' | 

At the riſing of the $7, if it appear red or pale, and after- 
wards dark, or hid in a black watry Cloud, Rain follows z or if 
the Sun-beams appear before the Sun-riſing, or a watry Circle a- 
bout the 8x in the morning z or if the 84» appear hollow, or 
have red or black Clouds about it at the riſing; or if the Beams 
be faint, or ſhort, or watriſhz S»/ped+ tibz fint Imbres--- Rain u- 
ſually follows : For the Air being pregnant with moiſture, 
- which uſually precedes. Rains, &-c. doth repreſent the' Sx and 
8un-beams, -different in-form and colour from what it appears to 
be at other times ; as ſome ſorts of Glaſs being interpoſed, doth 
repreſent ObjeQs different from what they are. 


£11). 1 Abift nm referetque dient, condetque relatum; 
i | - Lacidms orbis erit; fruſira terrebere nimbis. 


The ſetting clear and red , and riſing grey , 'and afterwards 
clear. of the Sun , indicates a fair day to foilow. - -* 
The appearance of the Sun being very red at any time , but 
eſpecially in the evening; Winde ſucceeds. | 


'Ceruleus pluviams denunciat , Igneus Euros. © 


Vi rgil. 


Virgil. 


Virgil. 


-. Any redneſs in the/Air precedes winds 3 which colour is cau- 


fed from the more coagulated or digeſted' viſcous moiſture, than 
that which cauſeth Rain ; from. which coagulated or digeſted 
moiſture winds are uſually generated ; but the cauſe of the red- 
neſs above any other colour, is the ſame as it is in ſome Glaſſes 
and Tranſparent Stones', which althongh -perfe&ly white , re- 
preſent Objects (alſo white) yet red unto our eyes, as well as 0- 
ther colours :. The reaſons'thereof I leave to the' more Learned 

The ſame denſity or coagulation 'of the Air alſo repreſents 
the Matutine or Veſpertine Sx or M0#. larger unto our ſight 
than at other times, and-ufually precedes winde's and the rea- 
ſon why theſe Orbs appear greater in the morning or evening 
than at'other times is;/|becauſe there-is/ tore of this 'denſe Air 
20.1 Tt 2 inter- 
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interpoſed: berween the objea and,the light ens than at hap 
other, time,,; _\ 

{;The, maſk principal Significator of the varieties of weather 
- the Countryman clterms the. Moon, to not only from-its 

onfigurat i ad, pt with, the Sun and' other —_— 

ich aſhioned; Aftrologers and ignorant Philoſophers 
keys their heads,;, as; that.the Change, Full, &-& -being'in 
ſach and ſuch Signes, fuch weather ſhall follow ; which if true, 
then ſhould we have the weather every year alike, (the ſame 


...; Aſpets falling out. Very, n&ar the ſame.time every year) which 


every Country: Cort an. can, contradid... 

But alſo from its Prognoſticks of the ſeveral changesof wea- 
zher from its. colour and.appearance tg. qur eyes, which are more 
certain and uſeful for us to tollow : the ſame Rules Toncerni 
the different* appearances. of the” 'Sug,, may allo ſerve. 'fos the 
Moon, . being all from the ſame cauſe... 

: If one Circle appear about. the Moon, it ſignifies Bain. of 

2 6, if, (fn Circles 3PPErr » they fignifie Windes ond Tem- 

low. if 

ne Bip the Horns, of the Moon appear blunt or ſhort, NY ſignifies 

a-mojſt Airz, and inclinable to Rains -,./ 

:;But.that;;, Vulgar Errour of the- banging, or rending of the 
pets this or, that wa af to preſage. any alteration of weather, 4 
wholly ta be rejete Every. year they tending the ſame w 
at the ſame time of the year; 'and alſo thaterrourgf judging the 
weather for that Moon , by what it is. two or three days after 


+. the Change ;.,which only: demonſtrates. the Natural inclination 


of the Air at "that time: the ſame Rule 'may be obſerved at any 
other time of the Moon. 
b1The,Aifferent Aſpects of the Planets one with: the other, and 
alſo Eclipſes, do undoubtedly cither occaſion or predict various 
Mutations and changes in, moſt of our ,Subluriary. Aﬀairs, and 
more eſpecially in this of the weather; Bur the i ignorance and for- 
didneſs of men is ſuch, that they only relie upon the Rules and 
Precepts of the, Ancients ,_ and: conceive them to. he- perpetual, 
when the Aſpeſts of theſe Planets vary ad infinitum, and fo of 
peceſfity; muſt the effefts. Alſo, thoſe Authors made thoſe Ob- 
ſervations 1n_ ſuch. Countries where the ſeaſons and yariations of 
| weather more .cxatly. followed the Celeſtial: Configurations, 
than1 1t theſe, more oblique Climates, where there are other con- 
comitant cauſes intermixgd;:..ſo, that: mer; ought: rather to/ {ſtudy 
and obſerye.the different effects in; theſe- parts and: times from 
thoſe in, other Countries, and ; alſo the occaſions: of ſuch diffe- 
tences, rather than to preſume too, much: upon uncertain Rules 
and Methods ; which begets ſcorn and derifion in the yan, 
wh are xbe.oply Enemies, hs Arts, 
70% * | 134 
-6%1 | Scjertig ks beter Inipicu, dreter Ignorantew: 


Ji And nd ſires the expectation, and, dibourage the ingenious 
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FN 00 this, Globe, eg we apprpend; them not 
1 2911 WIReT 2 
Ende and extraordi Arances thre x Wt 4h 6 Of Comets, or 
mn dred gr; ordigy,s 
ma 
, eIts bY |; rank: , being; Are | remote. from! us 
Wo9.r the are repreſented to our through the Pets, - 
picuous Body of the Air,\tp be round. :Their, 4 wage : 
er or dimmet to theeye :,.they, are never \{o.deaſe or groſs, but 
that the Beams of the Sag pencttats e them, which. areevidently 
conſpicuous in the clear and dark nights, except the light of ei- 
ads 'Þ& 
er horeal bas! are com aded or med i is vari- 
ous, The $aps ta the part. or x comer world fram whence 
=  cplogrn: and ſubſtagces, a alſb. from theix effe&s, which 
pe in, thoſe parts ol (the: Wes where they: reſolve 
op Sh 
ed, "Hat 


For up aubradly Eclipſes, ConjunZians, Oppaſutions, ce Me 
;Vapours.apd, viſcous ®v/14/., 
coagulated ,, and coogregated os into © 

irregular and yacertain ; and according to their ſubſtance , whe- 

ther more ox, le(s. graſs or ſubtil, ſo.do Y APPEAL either clear- 

ther. Sun, or. Moon be near. it 3 then the.tail (as they uſuglly'term 

it) or Ws of the Sun, penetrating: ht ,. Are Joſk.gr auch at: 

they, were extradted.;. alſo their digeſtion or Coagulation is more 

in, ſome than.in others, which maneRty appears; by their diffe- 
er flame nor; rg4/ 28 is 'fabulouſly apps 

Meteors do, from a certain Expence their own 


ſubſtance the one way, which inforceth their motion another. 
Whea they are ſpent, the matter oof they are compound- 
ed doth. tend:to this Globe, as all av Need, do within the 
Magnetick, or AttraFive power thereof: ſo that on what part or 
Country of this Globe the matter refides, there may they expect 

the ctieftschereof, which are yarious. , 

. Sometynes great. Rains. ſucceed, as it was after. the Comet in 
534. that it was then believed a ſecond Deluge or Univerſal 
Floud. tg. mw been Prepared. for the: drowning, of, the whole 


orlc 
y "" Somerun \ great heat and drought, as did the. next Sum- 
mer after the- Comet in 1472 in January; which was'of ſuch 


{tx q whence that in ſome. places the, fire þyrlt out, 
ett EEO | mortal Maladjes, loathſome Sickaeſles, 
ml oY! omand infeftiozs,&c. (in Germeny :) of which nature 
t Comet ſeemed to be, that appeared tg/ us .n England, in De- 
cember 1664. after which, JAucceeded great drought ,; heat, and 
want,of Rain , 'and that great and teryble /Plague;in-166s. and 
great heat and. drought, and..Peſtilential Diſeaſes in. 1.666, and 
I6 w and that nover-to-be-forgotten Fire or TOR of Londies 


lots "4 þ contigerit planes Artery Comeleh 11 017 It, 15:12 H Anas ; 
mr —_— Segeter "_ Sypim 4a Hers: nat +0 200 
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Of the Fixed 
Stars. 


Of Fave, 0r 0- 


"More iight be ſaid, bothas totheir Caules, Motiohs pa EE 
ſa@s'z biir- as it belongs ro higher Capacities than onr Country- 
Reader to apprehend, ſo it requires the able Pens of more 


- Sublime Phuloſophers totteat of: 


\There are certain leffer Meteors that never attain to ths maj 
rude of Cotiets;, ct ſeeth-to be war h-bergem. 
and to produte' like '«ffe@s; though in'a far leſs" degree : they 
are viſible bHly in their motion , and ſeem as though eat 
fe iſſued from then : As the Poet faith's cn 


of "#dje etiam fella, Vento impendente, radaht 
* ' c Precipites Celo labi, notiſque per nmbras, 
" Plukuielerume longos 4 tergo albeſcere trafor. | 
- Which'ate to otherwiſe fire than the daſhing of de-wrinee 1 in 
a/datk'hight,' dr the moiſt'light of ſeveral Marine Creatures, or 
of ſhining wood, or of the ſcraping of Loat-ſugar'in the dark. 
:/The'l from theſe Meteors, is meerly from the 
expence of their by the ſviftneſs of their motion; which 
tnatter being diſſipated, deſcends nearer unto this GRID and af- 
rerwards becomes the cauſe from whence Wings, Rain; Miſts, or 
Fogs proceed; ras. as the matter is more or lefs' th quanti- 
ty, or" niofe of fefs ' or fubtil iti ſubſtance as'is evident 
from every os oa Obſervation and Experience. © © 
The Aycitnds relied much on the —_ ſetting, and appearing 
6f the Fixed Stats'* Virgil." aa 344 
OTIS FOE OE / fie 2403 
164 "Preterea tai ſuit: Bar flerk We” -*50362! 6 
'  Hedorumque dier '[oinds, &- Licidus anguir, &c. 
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-- On which Uays depended their moſt principal Rules of Agri- 
i z, but it was in thoſe parts, or Climates, as we {aid before, 
here tines and ſeaſons \ were not fubjett ro ſo great ; a'variation, 
as in theſe, | 
-- We ireore need baven no more than their appearances, as 
they are viſible unto us; that js, whether they be clear or dim, 
oh _ they | leeny to: be "i or fewer i in number than they 

lydo; &e:-\ 7 

Tf hay of hes greater Stars Sia to have a- Circle _ them, 
of twinkle, np ene'gy eater than uſtial,'or appear dim, or their 
Rays blue, , orappear* wer in number, you may cxpett Rain, 
the Afr being ijnclinable thereunto. ' 
>Aloif they appear very thick -,/ -and more in number than'u- 
ſoa}, it indicdtes'the Air to be rare 3nd thin ; and the more capa- 
ona Rain and alſd Prognoſticates' teinpeſtuons| weather to 

OW. 12: 

From the ime canks 2s Comets or Shooting-frs, ma alſo 


ther caſu4/. 77, flaſhes of fire in everdl forms 'be produced I which may all O pre- 
" ſage or ſignifie the ſam things. to'come:?* -.'\ 

But may arc wually': more terrible, and uh more ſtrong cau- 

5, 


prarances. 


070? 
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ſes, and do uſually proluce more violent effects 3 as fierce Tem- 
pelts,'&*c. 


Prod | diverſys ſe paſſin partibus ignes . Avien. 
Excutiant : Verret pelagus ſine fine modoque 
Terba procellarum,----- f 


If theſe flaſhes appear in the form of Lightning, without either 
Clouds or Thunder, Winds and Rain uſually ſucceeds from that 
Coalt the light is obſerved ; if from ſeveral Coaſts, great Tem- 
peſts follow. | 

If the Air ſeemto be lighter than at other times, the Sun and 
Moon being remote, it denoteth Winds and Rain to follow. 

Before Great Sickneſles, or Peſtilential Diſeaſes, lights in the 
Air, &c. have been obſerved. | 

Allo the Clords themielves , as they vary in form and colour, 0 the Clouds. 
or motion, do indicate unto us the weather we are to exped. 

In acle# evening , certain ſmall black Clouds appearing, are 
andoubred ſigns of Rain tofollow ; or if black, blew, or greeniſh 
Cloxds appear near the Sun at any time of the day, or Moon by 
night, Rain uſually follows. 

In a fair day, it the Sky ſeem to be dapled with white Cloxds, 
( which they uſually term a Mackarel-Sky ) it afually predicts 
Rain. | | 

- If great black Clozds come out of the North, and appear whi- 
tiſh when nearer to you, and the ſeaſon be cold and dry, it ſigni- 
fies Snow or Hal. 

If Clouds be very high, and move another way than the winde 
blows, or than the other Cloyds move that are lower , the winde 
either riſcth or turneth, 

If they appear like Flocks of Sheep, or of a red colour, winde 
alſo follows. 

Tf ſmall watriſh Clouds appear on the tops of hills, Rain fol- 
lows, as they obſerve in Cor-wal. 

_ When Reng(ten is wrapped with a Cloud, a ſbowre follows ſoon 
aſter. | 

". like they obſerve of Roſeberry-topping 1h Torksbire , and 
many other places in Erxglard. 

if 

( 


Clouds move towards the Sun, it denotes Winde and Tem- 


If Clouds reſt over the Sun at Sun-riſing, and make as it were 
an Eclipſe, it portendeth Windes ; if from the South, Windes 
- andRain. _ | | | 
If ina clear day ſingle Cloxds fly apace ,, Windes are expected 
from that. place whence they come. 

If Clouds grow or appear ſuddenly, the Air otherwiſe free from 
Clouds, it ſignifies Tempeſts at hand, eſpecially if they appear 
towards the Soxth or Weit, | 
' Mifts and Fogs are of divers natures ; ſome are the effedts of of x6} ad 
Shvating-ſtars, aud other Meteors 3 and theſe are more _ ; Fogh 

ome- 
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ſometimes they are very groſs and ſtinking ; they are then to be 
avoided as much as you can : theip (ignifications, as to the change 
of Air, are various 3 if they vaniſh or fall without a Winde, fair 
weather uſually ſucceeds, OO ; 
The white 2M5ſts that uſually aſcend in a morning frqm the 
low grounds in a clear Air, if they vaniſh, or ſettle again 1n the 
Valleys, fair weather ſucceeds: but if they take to the Hills, or 


Mount aloft, it demonſtrates the watry inclination of the Air; 


therefore expect Rain. ” 

In the more Southerly Regions, the Windes are much more 
certain than in theſe , and the etfef&s of them alſo more certain : 
For notwithſtanding the Rules and Obſervations of our Ergliſb 
Philoſophers , as to the ſtrict place of the Winde , expecting 
thence a certain effe&, you will finde ſuch Fancies to deceive 
you : For although the Winde being exaQtly. in the Sowth South- 
Eat Point, it Rains to day , yet another day the Winde may be 
in the ſame place, and it be fair weather. Alfo that Winde'that 
briags Rain to the one part of this Ii]Jand, may not fo another : 
for 1 obſerve the Propinquity of the Sea is to be conſidered, e- 
very place lying nearer to ſome one part of the Sea'than ano- 
ther ; and o4 which Coaſt the Sea is neareſt, that Winde more 
frequently brings Rain to that place, than to another where the 
S-a is more remote: Therefore I defire all ſuch that expect any 
ſucceſs to their Obſervations , that they quadrate the Rules to 
the places where they live , and not truſt to the Obſervations of 
other places. | 


Windes alſo are of different qualities, according to the ſeveral 


Placesthey either proceed from, or paſs over 3 as the Eaſt-winde 
45 counted. propitious neither to Man nor Beaſt, which I judge 


patly to be from the Fens or moiſt Countries; as Holand, the 
Fens 1n Torksbire, Lincolnſhire, Cambridgeſhire, ec. from whence 
Windes uſually proceed., and muſt of neceility piove unwhole- 
{-me. both to Man and Beaſt, except to thoſe that inhabit on the . 
Velſtern Coaſt; for the Winde hath ſufficiently purged it ſelf by 
paſſing over ſo much Land, as to leave its noxious quality be- 
hinde it. | | 

Alſo the Northern Windes are more ſerene with us than the o-. 
ther: one cauſe, I ſuppoſe, is from the quantity of Land in Scot- 
land and' England it comes over untous , as is obſerved in other 
Countries, that from the Contizert the coldeſt and moſt ſerene 
Windes proceed. * | 

If the, Winde turn to the South from any other Coaſt, or xe- 
move from the Soxth having been long there, .it uſually brings 
alteration of weather. | 

Windes do produce ſeveral and various alterations and effets ' 
m the Air, in the Water, and in the Bodies of Men and Beaſts; 
as the South and Weit-windes are ufually more hot and moift, 
and not fo clear as the other ; the North and Eaf are more clear, 


-» dryandcold. | 
© 2 \: When the South-wirde blows, the Sea is blew and clear 3 but 


when 


a. as Po "I "IC. Iu Vas 


RD = _ 557 
when the North-winde ; it is thei” black and obſcure. 
The Exftern-winder ufually make our freſh\waters much clear- 


—_— 


cr than the Weſt, 4 os | 
' The North-winde is beſt for ſowing of Seed, the South for 
Grafting or Inoculations. 


The Soxth-winde is the worſt for the . bodies. of men; it de- 
mr the appetite, it bringeth Peſtilential Diſeaſes , increaſeth 
ms 3 men are more dull and ſlow then, than at other times : 
Beaſts allo are not to be exempted from theſe influences, ' | 
The North-winde makes men more'chearful, and begets a bet- 
ter appetite tomeat; yet 15 injurious to the Cough, Prifick, and 
Cour, and any acute Flux. To Lf 
The £eiterm-winde is drier , more biting, and _ | 
- The'Weſt-wirde is moiſt, milde and calm, and friendly to all 
he 47m 4 'The a5. hp blowing much in the Spring, inju- 
reth Fruits by breeding. Worms. . | 
2Al Windes blowing ainch cleanſe the Air ſtill and quiet 
Sitmimers'being the moſt unwholeſome , and ſubjeft to Peſtilen- 
tial and Epidemical Diſeaſes. Sion 
- Tf in great Rainsthe Windes riſe or fall, it ſignifies that the 
Rain will forthwith ceafe. i. 
- If the'Winde vary much in few hours, and then be conſtant 
to one place, it ſignifies the Winde to continue long in that place. 
- If at the beginning of the Winter the Soxth-winde blow, and 
then the North, it is like to be a cold Winter 3 but if the North- 
oy tes and then the Soxth, it will be a warm and milde 
nter. it 4 2 link +: p LL 4k 
.-: The blowing of the Windes from ſeveral Coaſts (other conco- 
=O cauſes concurring) are the trueſt Preſignificators of Thun- 
er. \4 wy 71-30 JH(10- 154875 | 
- -The blowing of the Windes aloft, with a murmuring or hollow 
noiſe more than below,* common! 'recfigeth Rain. /'* 
* The blowing or compreſſion of the Windes downwards cau- 
ſing ſmoak to, deſcend, &c. more than uſual, ſignifies Rain to 


W. | 
If the Windes blow diretly downward , and cauſe a motion of whirt- 
on the water' ſeveral ways, 'or force the duſt to atiſe with the 54: 
Winde, which is repercuſſed by the'Earth ; if they alſo inforce 
; the Hay, Corn, or other things ig the Fields, up aloft into the 
Air, which' denote unto ns'the 'craffitude of the Vapours in the 
Air, which by the heat of the Sun 'do emit ſuch caſual blaſts; 
for they rarely happen but, in the $#*rmer , andthe: day-time, 
(yet ſometimes when no C{o%d is ticar) they ſignifie Winde, and 
ſometimes Rain to ſucceed; other ' cauſes concurring , or other- 
er aaa 
3" But if "theſe Whirl-windes are very great , they prefage Tem-' 
- .» Omnia Ventorun concurrere prefia vidi's © 
One gravidan late ſegetem ab radicibs imie 
| | 5 kk Sublime 


”m— 


I —__—_— 


. This watry Meteor, andthe greateſtMwaclein Nature, (befides 
its Divine ſignification) being produced of natural cauſes, hath 
alſo its natural effe&ts, In ſome Countries more Sorthward , it's 
an ordinary Prefage of great Tempeſts at hand; but here vari- 
ay xeather ſucceeds, according to it's various appearances and 
colours. _... | 
. It is the Joweſt of Meteors (faith Bacon) and when it appears 
ih parts, 'and not whole or conjoyned, it produceth Windes-and 
If it appear donble or triple, it uſually preſageth. Rain. .. 
: eh; 1B thereof Kg more to red 13-4 any other co- 
Le  Winde follows; if green or blew. predominate, then 
Bane, - Ol Her (7 I 
...The Audibility. of Sounds are certain, Prognoſticks, of the 
teper PL Fg Ar in a ſtill, Evening; For if the Air be repleat 
with moiſture over us, it deprefſeth Sounds ,; that they; become 
AP at..2.far greater diſtance than when the Aix is free from 
uch moiſture or vapours 3 as you may obſerve in Building , the 
lower and mare,ponderous, the Roof or Floor next you is , the 
farther. anc pci may. you, hear any thing therein; which is the 
tgue caulepf\ the quick hearing, at the whiſpering-place in Glou- 
ceſter-Cathiedral.z which is not only from the cloſenels of the 
pailage, as is generally conceived, but rom the weight and Maſ- 
fineſs of the building over it. The like T have obſerved in Rooms 
covered with. Lead, Stone, &+c,, and; in -places under large Ci- 


o 
a 


ſterns, of water.. | }f T1 31T AY) Co14d bw 
p ” jd wg 2 5% TE \ FS & S4&4</ 3d FI b » 
From whence you may conclude, that 1n-ſuch nights or ther 
times that.you hear ſounds of Bells , noiſes of, Water', Beaſts, 
Birds, or any other ſounds. or, noiſes. more plainly; than at, other 
Jes Bay Air is inclinable to Rain, which, commonly fac- 
The ſame may' be ſaid of Ecchoes , as of other noiſes and 
- When. it Thpnders, more _.than it Lightens , it ſignifies great 
4 »*, 7 Mars . Ls ofine 34 ev h d . fG . 
Windes 3; bat if. it Lighten;ofiner thaniz. Thunders, it, ſignifies 
great and ha ' ſhowres,.-. | ; 


LY 87756 23% Soy x &- WI SOITes Ki, * w MIT hf : 
 -» Morging:Thanders, Ggpifie. Winde, Noon-Thunders Rain, 
roaring gr; diſtant, Thuaders ſignifi, Winde 3 but cracking or a- 


i. According to;the. Opinion. and Rules of others, and our own 
Obſervations we have given. you the belt 20d molt probable 1n-. 
dications of the future c anges of the Winde , Weather, cy 
from the feygra.and uſual, appearances, above, either certain or 
uncertain, ST "Now An ge we ſay ſomewhat 


in relation to the temper or qualification of the Air it ſelf, de- 
ducted from its own being. more rate or expanded , ar more 
denſe or contraftege); 1p bs wh 9) - Ab N19, 9; W 

alt v V . 


—— 


TY of Prognoflicks, 


' We ſhall-not take any further notice of the nature 
in this place, than it ſerves 'to our preſent'intention ;\whic 
only to demonſtrate unto you , that the Air is an'abſolute Bo- 


Y\ 


dy,. fluid and tranſparent, and in ſeveral' particulars like unto 
the water, both. being penetrable alike by their ſeveral Inhabi- 


rants 3 the Fiſh with an (equal facility piercing the 
Fowls. do the Air: they are both Nutrimebts totheif ſeve 
nimals reſiding in them ; they both obſtruct che Viſual Fac 
alike, as they - are more or leſs deniſe3- they-are both ſu 4 
Expanſion or Contradion, but the Air more'; they are both-{i 
ed to Undulation, as'they are fluid. - _ "LW & 
-; The Air isalſo capable! to ſupport great burdens , as the vaſt 
quantities of water that flow over our heads in ſtormy or rain 
weather , which, according tothe rarity and denſity of the Air, 
do gredatim diffuſe themſelves upon the Earth; as is moſt- evi- 
dent jn the more hot and Southerly Countries, where the Air is 
more liot and thin, there Rain falls with that violence; as though 
It were water poured forth 3 when inche more Novthds , where 
the Air is more denſe or groſs, 'it diſtils in minute as it 
were cribrated through the-thick Air. We alſo may diſcern a ma- 
feſt difference.; for in the warmer ſeaſons of the year, the Air 
zeing then moſt thin, the Rain falls'in | care drops; andin the 
cen ſeaſons , when'the Air is more denſe}, 'the Rain diſttls in} 
auer, -” SOQUEVTICU HOT D237} 1 
* So that when 'the waters' are above. us ,' or: that Clonds or 
Floods of water are in being/in the Air, 'we have'only to judge 


whether they incline towards us , or that -they are for ſome 


other place, YL lt GIO 

-; This rarity or denſity of the Air cannot be judged by the 
fight z for it js uſual when the Air it ſelf-is moſt rare, [then is it 
moſt repleat with vapours, &-c. as water”, the more it 15 heated, 
the leſs tranſparent it becomes. 169} 21031 blot: 9/01 
.; Neithercan it be judged by: its weight, as.tnany do iniagine 
and aftirm from Fallacious Experiments 5 for the Air is not pon- 
derous jn its own proper place, no otherwiſe than water isin the 
Sea in its proper place;z; although it be aſſerted by High-flown 
Philoſophers, and Learried Pens, with whom it is beſides our Pri- 


' mary intentions to contend in this place; [it being erjough here - 


to diſcover to our Conntry-Reader theſe myſterious-Intricacies of 


Nature (as they would have them eſteemed) by familiar Exam-.. 


ples and Demonſtrations. © '- : i 


_ For the true diſcovery of the nature and temper of the Air, Of 


or 


or compleat Invention than the Weather-glaſs 5 the various and 
intricate Deſcriptions whereof we will not inſiſt upon, but take 
our Obſervations from the ro xm and ordinary ſingle Per- 
pendicular-G/afs , being only as follows. 


Vyv a '  .. ©» Procwe 


ermometry 
. ) d ; . be o 
as to/its denſity'or rarity, we have not met with a more certain gy, 


of Prognofticks. : 


+ Procure at the Glaſs-bouſe, or elſewhere, a Glo- 
( ":hnler-glafc) with a Tube or Pipe thereto proporti- 
nable ,; 'whereof there are many-fizes ;/'but ahem 
[is --Jer-not the Head. betoo big, mor the Pipe too lon 

.Jeſt-there þe- not viſe enough in the Winter, or fall 
- ,nough-in-tthe Sumnier.. You muſt alſo have a ſmall 
\ + Glas: ot Veſſel at the bottom, that may contait wa- 
W \rter enoughts fill the Tube, or more; / 

:-- Then having: fixed them :in ſome Frame made 
for that purpoſe , heat the Globe of the Glaſs with 
| Jo WV a warm Cloth, to rarifie/ the Air within i itz and 
K{==2.3\ then put the end of che;Tube into the lower ph 
{&, and 5t; well attract the water' more Or lefs , 
yon TEAS reno SOT 

+Yau wad _ add; members on the Glab, to \ ſhewe you the 
NGO IT it 
"The: watery Ou may: wake blew hh Rowen-Vitriol boiled, 
or red with. Roſerlewwns diy, and imbibed in fair water , where 
in a.:little 0yl of Vitriol ;' or Spirit \of Salt is dropt. With this 
water fill thi under-Veſſel ;:which'being rightly placed on the 
| Narth-fide:.of your houſe, where the Sunrarcly or never ſhineth 
againft'it; angina; Room where you Teldommake fire, left'the 
{idden! acads of heat; ior accidental alteration of the: Air , might 
impede your Obſervations. + | 
FbeAlr mdhuded within the Globe or Balliof this Glafs, doth 
acwitiof D Dilatation and Contraftion:equally-with the Ambient 

Air , that whenſvever the; Ambient Air is dilated or expanded, 
either through h the heat of the ſeaſon, or before the fall 0 Rain, 
. Sic. the Aix inthe Glaſs:1s the fame; 'andias by'its Expanſion it 

mquires more room, fo dat. it let the water in the Tube deſcend 
gradually.z:and-as iti is more denſe, oy contracted) either hocy 
the coldneſs of the ſeaſon , or the ſerenity or inclinabih 

ht of) the: Ambjeng:Air ; fo alfo.doth the Air within the 
contra it ſelf into ales compaks, and ſuckethup'the wa- 

ter) in the Tube: gradually, as::it condenfeth [or \contrafteth 2 

whenca'ya may-at .any vine exadtlyi know the very|degtee of 
_ Rarity:or-Denſty of: the Ar Arbietitl, by: that which'is thela- 
ded in the Glaſs; add:thezoby: iriform | your: (elf what weather bs 
moſt bkely tb ſacceeth at any time.! now) 50 0001509) 

- Be: ſureito; Quadrate-or:-Contemporize your "OblGrvacious' 'or- 
Numbers of _— with the ſeaſon of the year 5: fot that De-! 


Cumnats Tages of [Ravity that ſignifies/Rain/in the Winter, muy be fuch 


of Deoliry that ay: ſignific fair weather'in the Sum-" 
16Y 9112 : lod tort Aads 4 

"The Aifſoeences beewlntithe higheſt: riſe and loweſt fall in otte' 
day.'n thei Summer; is imuchy nbore-thanda the: Winter; for you" 
ſhall have a cold night, andcviery: ſerene Air; which'e teth 
the Air in the Glaſs into a little Room; after which uſually 
ſucceeds a very hot day, which dilateth it very muchz when in 
the Winter no ſuch great difference happens in one day. 


Yet 


rey oo GAIA 


TY 
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Yet 1n-the wine, m ſeveral days, will the Hifiran FTA 
great as in ſeveral Summer-day $ 


Although'the Air a © ſores #4 GM" to odr Flats, t 
| zruſtnoe-to that, if the Glaſs fig one fterwee therwite $0 5 
-We'lkatl-not ove you aty Kine Ruleby which yol may judj 
of the weather , but leave it to your.own obſervations ; Bis. Is, 
draw conn paper a'ceftain number of lities, as ' toy as you think 
fit, as Mfaſitians draw lines to prick-their Tunes on 3-at the end 
whereof, as-they place their Key, fo number'yout lines according 
#vthoſe mambers that are tiext um the top of the water in the 
Tube pf the Glaſs, whether ſeven,cight, nine; ten, eleven twelve, 
&c. Over this Scale mark the day of. the Month, and point 'of 
"the winal@int the 'Scale thake a dot, or” prick at | what line.or 
-mamberthe water iti che Gl is at , and by it the hour of the 
day, and under it the indination of the weather : At night draw 
a line downright like the Muſitians full time or note; the next 
day mark as. before, until you know and underſtand the nature 
of your Glaſs, Coma. the place _ in, and the ſeaſon of = 
ear ; ſo that the a eat an time to give aproba- 
ble conj od of THEY bes to be kno ww or Ef that 
tnſtruinoge, which otherwiſe You'ſhh hardly do. 


This new-invented Inſtrument, winch, is termed weve Eee. o the Bare> 


whigh the 'Authiors ehd to, diſcover tt 

=Sy indlifationof the Air Fr lf pri F brie Fe 1 __ fp 
ſcribed : Seal a Glaſs-tube Hermettically at 'the one ED it 
almoſt with'Quickfilv&; add invert it' V% effi the ye end ina 


Veſſel of Quickſilver; theft the Qui ickiilver in vi Reg y,,its 
weigtit; prefſeth downwards .into Ts Vella” "and fo difkeul 

or ſtreineth the Air (which is but little) rEhaining 1 in the. Glals, 
char tho ſimmaiity: of 'the' Tube is for u final pace void. of Quick 
fitver, [6 fir'as xe Agtrnt portion' br reniainder of Air is capable 
| of diſtention 3 which, is mach more by [Quickſilver the moſt 
' pbaderous of Flaid Bodies, than by waret in the Weather- «i 
But they pretend that this Column of . 8 rang} in kg I 

is:ſupported'by* the weight of rhe Air on, 5 the 
ſtagnant QuickGhier the” Veſſel; atid that as th b Ay ZecOmes 
more or leſ3'ponderous, Tb/dbth the Quickfilvet'in- the Tube riſe 


of fall moreGor leſs actotdingly : which if'ir were true; then in; 


caſe the ſta agnant Quickſilver were broader in a broader Vellel, 
would'the greater quantity of Air prefs harder upon i it, and the 
Quickſilver in the Tube riſe higher 3, but it doth not.” Allo if 
the' Quicklilves in the key erg fupported by the preſſire or, 
weight of 'the Air on the ſtagha ne aire in the Vellel, then 
would-'not''the Quickſver if the hogs of. ſome 


ſmall: hole on the” rop of the Tue, B ich we EVic entl ly per- 
cetve to dog 11 -- 1 16; 


Alſo = tha Als is ja rare , od by conſequence leſs | 


ponderous , (if any weight thereof ſhould be ſuppoſed) then 
will the Column of Quickſilver in the Tube be higher; and 


when the Air | is more denſe or burdened with moiſture , then 


will 


eth 
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0 the Earth. 


. Of the water, 


of the Sea, 


will it be "I The contrary whereof would happen, ife their | 
Hypotheſis were true. © 
But-moſt evidentit is , that as the. Ambient. Air becomes'more 


'of leſs rare or denſe, fo doth the Air -in 'the Tube contra& or 


dilate it ls z which 1 is the ole cauſe of the riſe of Hllof the 
Quick(il ver. ta 
Much more mi t be aid herein, and alſo, , the Weather: glaſs 


or Thermoſcope; but I hope this may ſuffice to induQ inquittive, 


and not exaQt or perfed- Artiſts: The full diſcourſe and diſcove- 
'of the various effects, obſervations and concluſions of theſe 


Taſtruments , requiring rather a Tract Poonine and, pivper for 


them only, _ A 
There is alſo Rn 'Taſtrument that may be vale more ex- 
a& for any of the aforeſaid obſervations or, intentions, and- fit for 


further diſcoveries 3 but my ra will not at ptcſent give me. 


leave to perfect it. 


So ft 


of obſer ervations and Pro anofticks takes from the 
"Barth and Water. * 


If the Earth ap pear more dry than ordinary ry, Or: raft greedil 
drink in Rains lately £ fallen, or Floods ſuddenly abate, it Genific 
more Rain to follow, .. 

If the Earth, or a 'moiſt or Fenoy [Place yield: any extracr- 
dinary ſcents or ſinelf, it preſageth Ra 

If the Water, being formerly very clear change to, be dim or 
thick, it lignifies Rain. - 

If Dews lie long in a morning on the Grak, Sc. i it {ignifies 
fair weather, the Air then being more ſerene, and not of an at= 
traftive or ſpungy nature. 

It Dews riſe or vaniſh Rddenly and early in | the morning , it * 


pre | 
| prefges Kin, ſtones, Metals, &c. appear AY ,.It indicates the 


inclination of the Air OD polls 29d. Rag to Rain. 


* If the Sea; \ APPEAT very TR with a murmuring noi it jgni- 
fies winde, _ 

If oa the ſurface of the Sea yo you u deem white Froth: like unto 
Crowns or Bracelets, i 1t, ff nifies, windez and the more plainly 
they appear, the greater, will the Winde and Tempeſts be.' 

If the waves well without winds, or:the Tide riſe higher, or 
come aſhore'more Griſt than uſual, it t preſageth windes. 


SECT 


—— 
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lus 23 zur utes odd hogs? 
 . Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taken from Beaſts. 


It is a thing worthy of admiration and conſideration , how 
the Beaſts of the Field, Fowls of the Air, &c. ſhould be capa- 
ble of ſo great a degree of knowledge and underſtanding, as to 
foreſee the different changes arid varietics of ſeaſons; and not 
from common obſervations, as. man doth, but from-a certain 'in- 
ſtin& of Nature, as is moſt evident. 

Several ſignifications of the change of weather are taken 0f zeeves of 
from the different poſtures of theſe Beaſts; as,if they lie on their XY" ©* 
right (ide ,. or look towards the South, or look upwards, as 
though they would ſnuff up the Air 3 according to the Poet : 


Mallpedaſqve Boves ſjeBante Iumind Celi, Ciceto. 


Naribus bumiferum duxere ex Aere Succun. 


- Or if they eat more than/ordinary, arJick their Hoots all about, 
Convenit inftantes prenoſcere protinus Imbres, Avien] 
Rain follows forthwith. 1 | 
If they run to and fro niore than ordinary, flinging arid kick- 
ing, and extending their Tails, Tempeſts uſually follow, 
- Tf the Bull leadeth the Herd 4 An will not ſiffer aly of thei 
to. go before himi, it preſageth Winde and Rain. |. _. 
_ © If Sheep feed ritore than ordinary, it ſignifies Rain ; or if the 9 She. 
Rams skip up and down, and eat greedily. - | 
IF Kids leap or ſtand upright, or gather togetherin Flocks or of xj: 
-Herds, and feed near together, it preſageth Rain. .....'. - 
If the Aſs bray more than ordinary , or without any other of aſe: 
apparent cauſe, it preſageth Rain or windes, - - © 
- It Dogs howl, or dig holes in the. earth, or ſcrape at the walls 
of the houſe, &*c. more than uſual, they thereby preſage death 
to.ſoine perſon in that houſe, if ſick.z, or -at leaſt:terapeſtuous 
weather to-lhoceeds. - i. onto notches 
Tf the hair of dogs ſmell mg than uſual , or their guts 
tumble and make a noiſe, it preſageth Rain or Stow or | ran 
tumble up and down. _ | 
_.The Canby, waſhing ker face, and putting her foot over her of c«:; 
Ear, foreſhews Rain. he WA | þ 
-It hath hen ancicatly obſerved, that before tlie fall of ahouſe, of aict ad 
the Mice and Rats have forſaken it. | Rats, 


[1 Fhbe (queeking and skipping up and down of Mice and Rats, 


of Dogs 


x 
* 


portend Rain. 

=== Parvi cut ftridunt denique Muresr, ie 
ror - i Cur geitire ſolo, cup lndere forte videntur, ' _ 

.  Porteudunt crafſo. con:ſurgere Nubile Celo; | 

«vi 2} , abgyolD 202 07. 520 Vig! 591 
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Of Prognofticks. | 


Of waterfowl. 


Virgil. 


&/ Land-{owl, 


Of all Creatures, the Swine is moſt troubled againſt v adds or 
onpet: which makes Countrymen think that only they ſe. 
the winde. 

——_— ſhake Straw in their mouths againſt Rain As 
wo. ah 


- dota Ori FO ; 
Inemundi meminere ſues jatere Maniplos : 


_.-If they play much, it ſignifies the ſame. 
SECT. IV. 
Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks token from Fowl. 


As Beaſts, ſo have Birds a certai fore-ſight of the change of 
- weather, and alteration of the ſeaſdns , and eſpecially _ 
fowl 3 which if they fly or gather t ther in great flights, 
from the Sea or great waters haſten to the banks or ſhore ,, jd 
there ſport chem elves, ie denotes windess more eſpecially if 
. the morni 

If the Breaſt-bone of a Duck be red, it ſignifies a long Win-. 
ter; if white, the contrary: | 

Ducks, and Geeſe, ec. picking their wings , waſhing them- 
ſelves much, or Cackling much}, fignifics Rain. 

Alſo Sca-fow! wo after freſh! waters, ſignifi an open or 
wet ſeaſon, : 


Jam varias Ns vilazres, FY ho 
Dulcibus in ſragnis rimantny, © 


If they betake themſelves to great waters , it orig cold 
If 2 pg oe forſake the water, it fignifies that Winter is at. 
"ba 

.'If Land-fowl gather towards the water, and ſhake their 
_— noiſes, and walling themſeiver, pi portendeth es, 
at band./:;! ;: 


- IF ſmall Birds gather together i in Flocks, i it ſignifies cold and 
hard weather at hand. 


i If Birds ſeek ſhelter in Baris or houſes more than uſual, it pre- 
'' ges cold and hard: weather. 


..-.; -, If Birds fly haſtily torheir Neſts ; and forſake their meat, it 
. foreſheweth Tempelts, 


{f in frolty;weather Birds. ſeek obſeure places, and ſeem dull | 
and heavy, it ſignifieth a ſudden Thaw. 


The early appearance of F ield-fares, or other forreign Winter 


. fowl, preſageth a hard\Winter.” | 


Of the Heron, 


Rooks, Owls, Jays, orſuchlike witde Powl, frequentitig a i_ 
more than uſual, preſage Mortality; or Sickneſs to that p 


If the Heros ſoar hi b, (cemin evea to the Clouds, '% 
rifies winde. : BY , X 


If the'Heroz cryin the vhs 
If the-K## ſoar High,'#efigt 
If they nibke'hione 
ball boi 01:28 10 BL 03 yiilkmol 10 2a -16 1 Pain 
If the Crow hath any interruption in her Note/likd the: HIE- of the crow. 17 
cdvþ1i;'or Cr6lle with xKkinde of”! inds | 
and Rain. © -C28rmie yo hog 30k £- rlfogatsigq Uni 

Rooks or Croisy gathering Foglirairhbaw; ; antkforttkcing 
their Meat, ſignifie Rain. 

The Raver or Crow Creeki ing clear," trer Note, GR | 
ſignifies fair weather.'**> 3 wt one XC 2 bj Lge . 

If $ hirp, earlier , or more t . 
ARA Belle {4Þ mf 10 Je 2 Yi Go op ty Ts! X Upiſics y Og 

Tf Jays gather together in Flocks, i fignifies Rain and een-'vf the 79. 

Gbthabd 1 o169905% VE enr3bigt tl wage a 

If Bars > abroad after Sun-ſet, af gnifies fair weather, 2\'.1 //0f Bats. 

TE Owls Jhoop/ tt night; it iGes fiir Weak: epige if F Of the Owl. 

The early ſinging of the Wogd-lark, —_ _ 91-131 4 4Of the wood- 

13F he Swallow fly low , atid hear the” wa i6-pheſaghth 7%. 1] 
Raily. The taminig ot Swallow is '« 'true' be profes af. Chis ew. 
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If Cocks crow more Jorapy/ lyin-the Evening, be Cock, 
or if Poultry go early to LOVE, | it Rain. anon 


A $zcr. 
Rv, A? YE 4. 3% A VV! dS TOQLIYH) IO 1: LA RON IJ 
of Obſervations and Prognſticks from Fiſbes | 
Og ©" ST no Tits 0p wg oo, dl hnſe role # Dri, »37{ i pro 2\V £9. i as wr 
10 HOO 10 190% | # 10 Maid » ot8D gigs: wir) 


«7þ raryifes vt ther Guat leapin'a calay/ , it fignifies Winds  5:- piſh 


and Rain#1/! 251 008 DAE (2414 1d 2364917 "617 943 BO B43 
If greit'*numbers'of! the Fry of Fill are. in"Lakes of rſb-nate 
6r Ditches:vhere Fiſh rarely ebme;"it preſageth: greed of 


many wn wP—n—— byes 


<— 
ons the Oboe So, Pe” cata Tg 
PORT SOT Wag gr 4 ON ON EISENS 


Corn, or death of Cattle. pay 7 2Y 
If Fith'leap more'than' ordinary 1 itt. Ponds/or Rees ; -preli- 
geth Windes and Rain. c O's 


at anuſual F Frogs: 
'Coth','or | 


< CE ae hae earn on is dns i erate» a. A —— 
Lat fide ii, was wk 
wS IOW, "In PT. PTY; ROS 
+ 45/538 x BEES 60%. % > ai hi 
f CBETNEY 0 $4 
: OE —% » Ss. 


"Great' quantities of Frogs, ſeal or great grit peaing 


times, and-in unuſual places,” 
great Sickneſſes to follow fn that Ja where they-apy { 
# The Croikitig of Frog ſore thanuſial/in' the Evening, Ngni- 
es Rain. 
The early appearing of Snakes, ſignifies [1 dy Spring) and a of $rutes. 
hot Summer. 
If they play much in a water, it Gui Raig. | 
If the Ant'brings forth her* Eggs, ieprel veth Rain: Fr Ny of Ants, 
JF Bees fly not far, but hover chome; i proſageth Rain 5 ( zee. 
or if they make more haſte” home -thdn'orditiary', a Ftoren'i is at 
haitd. 1 2t ont bas 0 9%65y; 9 
If Gnats, Flies or Fleas bite more Keely than at iker- _ Li Guat Plc 
it ſignifies Rain. X x 
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= craig, Ggnifie Rain. 
CS 
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EL 720 fi nomnn mmm 1h ded af” wits 
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ORBIT 3 | a 

Avien. 10) 4! ei-ofh jfohnit Abanes offer... p } 70 WTI © 1 
Mox  tempeitates No, aubila tetra jon 63 1114 coil og 


vit It” {e1v)Y nefs Som 10 , —_— pgs 5 eWG\ i116 
© "Tt fiders All from their Webs, oy: walls; it Ggniies 
': Ras br ni: A exe 1 2ec0l7 n FR 1911169 24 
If firings like Spiders Webs appear in the ' Airs, it Hgnifict 
- | 'Winde. by 11382492 11s} C: Mt 10%! L 3k L353] 4 -HUC&- © row 26 T53 235: 
» X tices fin and ones ke Nc mack, i preg 
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of Trees and Leaves of Trees % -Pying, or moving koh any 


| Pygtables, ſenſible Gale or Breath of Win Os ces 


"Ab 0 psf eek; and Feathers, dan- 
TI noe bY 
{pHba ok jp pooh av oajurteryngrn han | d hard 
Winter. lag 
| ms ; but if Spi = Scarciy. 


Avientd. > \- Btfndlntms whdentibue on RE" 
Concreſcunt Aagoogeetions Imbres. 


_—__ en hige very clear, it preſageth Wind 
gi , ; -IfnhaFirein C ery len, incbgath Wi nk 


i -K, denateth Tempeſls, 
If the F © wave to and fro, It  ignierh Winde. Thethne 
TYY —_— '9 IIs 0 (Do 2360) NM 


422) \\Y by I? = 3 -., ir 


$ x 


© Of Prognoſticks. = =—_ 


==-=- $i flammis emicet ienis 


Effluns, ant Incis ſubitantia langueat ultro, 
=-=-- Protinus Imbres. 


If Bunches like Myſhroows grow on the wick of the Candle 
or Lamp, it preſageth Rain. 

If fire ſhine much, or ſcald , or burn more than ordinary , it 
preſageth cold : the contrary denoteth the contrary. | 

If Wood crackle or breath more than uſual in the fire, it ſig- 
_ winde: If Flame caſt forth many ſparkles, it ſignifies the 
ame. 

If the Oyl in the Lamps ſparkle, it ſignifies Rain. 

If Aſhes coagulate or grow in lumps, it ſignifies the ſame. 

If the Fire in cold weather burn violently, and make a noiſe 
like the treading of Snow, it uſually preſageth Snow. 

If Salt become moiſt, it ſignifies Rain : The ſame if the Rain gig of 8s, 
raiſe bubbles as it falls, or if the heat of the Sun be more thai or- 
dinary, or Worms come out of the Earth , or Moles dig more 
than uſual. | | 

If after Rain comes a cold winde, it ſignifies more Rain. 

If in time of great cold the Air grow thick, and the cold a- 5;,w f www. 
bate, or if there be a dry cold without Froſt, or if there appear 
ſigns of Cold in ſigns of Rain, it preſageth Snow. | 

It is uſual that a dry Autumn precedes a windy Winter ; a 
windy Winter, a rainy 'Spring 3 a rainy Spring, a dry Summer; 

a dry Summer, a windy Autumn. | 

It is obſerved, that how far the Froſt penetrates the Earth in 
the Winter, the heat ſhall in the Summer. | 

Many are of opinion that the Air and time of the Moon is to 
be conſidered in ſeveral Rural Afﬀairs : As that the Increaſe is 199 thr 
the moſt fit and beſt time for the killing of Beaſts ; and that 
young Cattle fallen in the Increaſe are fitteſt to wean ; and that 
it is the beſt time to plant Vines, and other Fruit-trees ; to graft 
and to prune lean Trees, and cut Wood ; to ſow Herbs, and ga- 
ther Tillage, and cut Meadows. | 

That at the Full-Moon it is beſt to fly Hawks, take Marrow, ul, 
and take Shell-fiſh, ec. 

That at the Decreaſe it is beſt to geld young Cattle, to fell Dr? 
durable Timber, to gather Fruits, ſow and cut. Corn, and lay up 
Corn ; to prune groſs Trees, to gather Grafts and Seeds, and 
to ſow Cucumbers, Melons, Onions, and Artichoaks. 
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Dictionarium Ruſticum ; 
OR, THE 


INTERPRE LATIONS 


AND 


SI GNIFICATTONS 


OF SEVERAL 


RUSTICK TERMS 


Uſed 1a ſeveral places of 
ENGLAN D: 
” 
And alſo the Names of ſeveral 


INSTRUMENTS and MarTrrIatis 
« Uſed in this 


MrsTtTzrRy of eA GRICULTURE;, 


And other Intricate Expreſſions diſperſed in our 


Rural Authors. 


London : Printed in the Year 1675. 
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| YO « 102 
f by DiQtionary , above any other part of this 
Book,, may be thought ſuperfluous , becauſe it 
| being intended only for the uſe of Husbandmen , they 
above all others beft underſtand the Terms , and their 
ſeveral Significations ; ſo that berein we ſeem to in- 
ftru$ thoſe that are beſt «ble to teach us ; which might 
be true, if they all ſpake the ſame Language : But 
there is ſuch a Babel of Confuſion, as well in their 
Terms and Names of things, as there is inthe Pradlice 
bandman but fixty or an hundred _ the place 
where be bath conflamlyexerciſed bis Husbandry to 4» 
 notber, and be ſball not only admire their Method and 
Order in Tilling the Land, but alſo at their ſtrange 
and uncouth Language and Terms, by which they name 
their Tote _ ons a Materials they 
uſe , ſo much differing from thoſe uſed in the Country 
wheord IF dab8 BN _ 
Alſo our ſeveral Authors that bawe written of this 
SubjeR , wery much differ in the Appellation of ſeve- 
ral ings , they generally ſpeaking in their Writings 
the Language of the Place and Ape they lived in; that 
| their Books read in another part of the Country, or in 
| ſucceeding times , ſeem either Fabulous or Iatricate. 
. Wherefore , that our Authors and this preſent Tract 2 
may be the better underſtood, and alſo that one Coun _.'* 
rryman may underftant what amorber men hr avre- 


mote place; I bawve here given you the Interpretation 
and Signification of ſuch VVords and Terms that I re- 
member I have cither read or beard; which F boy may. 
ſatisfie and ſupply that defe& of ſuch a DiQionary 
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nes, Or Awnes the Spixes « or Beirds of "ay; , or WES 
A Bearded Grain.” - 


Abla#ation is one of the ways of bobing 6. 
the Cion by degrees from its Mother 3 being not rs with wk 
i  — till it be fumly unjted fo the Stock oh. W 


jr errup is the taking away the Earth, or uncovering . the 
Roots of Trees- 


An cre one hundred and ſixty ſhire Lug, or Perch of Land 
wc at rang moereig Srorn Perchz S of C #0 


Ai Ahh "of Land el pls POIAG: AOIP<T- 
A Welſh Here's uſually two Engliſh Actes, 
An' 44 is a ſharp Toot niade different from an Axe, and more 
convenient for the cutting of the hollow fide of any | 
or Timber ; ſuch asthe Coopers generally make uſe of 
Agriculture, the Tilling or  Improying of Land. | 
Alveary, a Hive of Bees. ' of 
Apiery, a place or Court where Bees are kept. hy 
An AquaduF, a Water-courſe, or Carriage for water. 
Aquaticks, Plants delighting in the water. 
To Are, to Plough. 
Arders, Fatlowings or Plotghings of Ground, 
Aromaticks, Plants odoriferous, or having a Spicy finetl. 
Avenues, Ways or Paſſages, or Rows or Walks of Trees. 
Aviary, a place where Birds are kept, or do reſort unto. 
Axletree, or Axis ; that. which the Wheel of a Cart, or fuch- 
like, moveth on. 
B 
4, the Udder of a Tow! in ſome places is _ the Comge 


_. 
Belks, Ridges or /Bonks 


Yy Barth, 
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Barth, a warm place or Paſture for Calves or Lambs, eh. 
Barrow, is of two ſorts ; 3, either a Hand-harrow, Or a Wie berrey. 
Biiton;a'Bick-fdes 50 oo EE 
pf pe che EN +08 wich be Braſh at lengeh. 
F, f e(Gow: Caring 
AE FF tle, 209 Tock Inſtrument wherewit they Ave 
Va Piles, Stakes, &*c.;, « | 
Beverage, Drink, or mingled Drink. 
A Jif.is awEdg:tool & the and of 3 ftalaor's: handle z if fhbre, 
then it is called a Herd-bil/; if long, then a Hedging-bid. 
A Binn, a place made of Boards to'Put Corn in. 


Blaſt. þ Cora is (ai ine ie) when! it dy poor ang 4 thig in the 
rift EN 


Blig be See rye ron 
Blith, Yielding Milk. 
Bole, or Boale, v3 Main body « of a Tree, .. 


Boreos, th None wi ide... n ; 8 RF CO nh gs No x] 
Bow, an Oxe-bow, or oak. - 
Fragget, a Drink "made with Honey and i Sie , wo lin 

_ , Wales... ST 10 Tf 3 7 IN 


” Brake, ern. 7 
Frank wy TON or, Frenchwheat 3,4 Sumcrgran ting in 
n 


Areaf -plongh, a \ ſort. of Plough, driven by main fone with ones 
 *breal - commonly uſed 1 in parin Le Furt in, Burg: -bat fnge. 
"Breck © or Vracks a gap inaH 
Brins."A Sow 1s ſaid to goto "Bile _ ſhe goes to OTA 

To Brite or bright Barley, Wheat, and. other, Gram; why" (Al 
are ſaid to Brite when they are over-ripe, and, ſhatter. ,, 

rene or brouce, the tops of the branches of Trop | that. + Carl 

feed on, ; s 

6 Bin Farm eat, c r bury, the Bait. Vide Denſbire.. IP | 

Bulchin, a Calf. | | 

Bullimony, a mixture of fveral forts of Grain. . 

Byſhel; in ſome places it is, ken for two, Strike, or two Biſih 
and ſometimes for more. . | 


TOE TITEL 


4 \ \ 5 Y 


C 
A Cartwright, one that makes Carts, Waggons, tha 
To Cave, gr Chave., is with a: large Rake, or, ſuchlike lo- 
ſtrument, to-divide the greater from the lefler ; as the larger 
Chaff from the. Corn or ſmaller Chaff. Alfo larger coals from 
the leſſer... 
Ceres, the Goddeſs of Cora, Seeds and Tillage : Alſo the Title 
of one of the Books of Ron Rea, treating of Secds. 


C \ 


. Chaff, the Refuſe or Duſt, in, winnowing of Corn. | 


\ 


3K A P o . - 
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Champion, Lands not in a. or large —_ Down, or places 
without Woods or Hedges, 
—— | Chee, ee 
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DiGdionarium Ruflicum. 315 
eeſe-lip, the Bag wherein Houſewifes prepare and keep their 
Runnet or Rennet for their Cheeſe. | 
Chittirg, the Szcd is ſaid to chit when it ſhoots firſt its ſmall root 
in the Earth. Wo. 
Cider or Cyder, a Drink made of the juyce of Apples. 
_ A Ciderift, one that deals in Cider, or an Aﬀecor of Cider. 
**Clogs, piecesof wood, or ſuchlike, faſtened about the Necks, or 
to the Legs of Beafts, that they run not away. 
A Cock, is of Hay or Cornlaid on heaps to preſerve it againſt 
the extremitics of the weather. 
Codwate, {uch Seed or Grain that is contained in Cods ; as 
Peale, Beans, &*c. 
A Colefire, is a parcel of Fire-wood ſet up for ſale or uſe , con- 
taining when it is burnt a Load of Coals, 
Collers about the Cattles Necks, by the ſtrength whereof they 
draw. | 
- Come, The ſmall Fibres, or Tails of Malt. 
| Compas, or Compoit, Soyl for Land, Trees, e>c. 
Coniferous Trees, are ſuch that bear Cones or Clogs, as the Fir, 
Pine, ec. 
. A Canſervatory, a place to keep Plants, Fruits, ec. in. 
A Coom, four Buſhels. 
Cans Copiſe, or Copſe, The ſmaller fort of wood, or Under- p 
woed. 
* A Cord of woodis ſet out as the Coalfire, and contains by mea- 
- ſure four foot in breadth, four foot in height, and eight foot in 
'* Tength. 
ca a ſhady place for Beaſts. 
A Cradle, isa frame of wood fixed to a Sythe for the mowing 
of Corn, and cauſes it to be laid the better in ſwarth ; and it 1s 
then called a Cradle-Sythe. 
A Cratch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. Vide Rack. 
A Croft, a (mall Incloſure. 
Crones, old Eaws. 
A Crotch, the forked part of a Tree, uſeful in many caſes of Huf- 
bandry. | 
A Free A Crome Of Iron 3 an Iron-bar with one end flat. 
To Cnltivate, to Till. 
Calture, Tilling. 
A Curry-comb, an Tron-comb wherewith they kemb Horſes. 
A Curtilage, a Gate-room or Back-fide. 
A Cyor, a young Tree or Slip ſpringing from an old. 


Cl, 


| AUops,a term uſed in ſome places for Patches or corners of 

#_#. Graſs or Weeds among the Corn. 

Darnel, Cockle-weed,' injurious to Corn. 

To Deyſhire, is tocut off the Turf of Land; and when it is dry, 
- to lay it on heaps and burn it. | ; 
Ta Delve, to dig. | 


—_ 
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A Diqble, an Inſtrument wherewith they make holes for the 
ſetting of Beans, &c. | 2” 

A Dike, a Ditch. 

Dredge, Oats and Batley mixed. 

Drought, a lopg time of dry weather. 

Dug of a Cow; that is, the Cows Teat. | 

A” Dung-fork is a Tool of three Tines or Pikes, for the better 
caſting of Dung. | 


| E 
O Ear or Are, to Plough or Fallow. 
Earning , Runnet wherewith they convert Milk into 
Cheeſe. 
Eddiſh, Eadiſb, Etch, or Eegreſs, the latter Paſture, or Graſs that 
comes after Mowing or Reaping. 

To Edge, to Harrow. 

Edifice, Building. 

Egiit ments, Cattle taken in to graze, or be fed by the Week or 
Month. | 

Eſpaliers, Trees planted in a curious order againſt a Frame, for 
the bounding of Walks, Borders, &c. 

Exoticks, Forreign Plants, not growing naturally in our Engliſh 
Soyl. | 

M ; F 
O Fallow , To prepare Land by Pongag , long before it 

1 ws ploughed for Seed. Thus may you fallow , twifallow, 
and trifallow ; that is, once, twice or thrice Plough it before 
the Seed-time. | 

| A Far is an Fnſtrument that by its motion Artificially cauſeth 
 Winde ; uſeful in the winnowing of Corn. 
' A Farding Land, or Farundale of Land , is the fourth part of an 
Acre. | / 

A Fathom of Wood, is a parcel of Wood ſet out, fix whereof 

make a Coal-fire. | | 
To Faxlter. Thraſhers are ſaid to faulter , when they thraſh or 
| "beatover the Corn again. / 

To Ferment; that is, to cauſe Beer, Cider, or other Drinks-to 
work, that the dregs or impurities may be ſeparated upwards 
or downwards. | 

Fermentation, ſuch working. 

Fertile, Fruitful. 

Fertility, Fruitfulneſs. CN a OR 

Fetters are uſually made of Iron , and hanged 'about rhe legs:of 
Cattle, that they leap not, or run away. 

, Fewel, any combuſtible matter wherewith a fire is made. 
© Filly, a She-colt. | 

Fimble Hemp, that is the yellow early Hemp. 

Flayl, a thraſhing Inſtrument. 

Floating, of drowning, or watering of Meadows : Alſo Floating 
of a Cheeſe, is the ſeparating the Whey from the Curd, 

; EN Flora, 


— 
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Flore, the Goddeſs of Flowers. Alſo the Title of Mr. Rea his 
Excellent Treatiſe of Flowers. 

Fodder, Hay, Straw, of*ſuchlike food for Cattle. 

Foiſon, plenty of Riches. 

Foiſty, Multy. 

Fork. There are ſeveral ſorts of them 3 ſome of Wood, ſome of 

-: Iron; forhe for-Hay, others for Corn, &&c. 

To Fol, That 1s, to fallow Land in the Summer, or Autumn. 

Fragrant; Smelling pleaſantly. 

Frith, 75 nova, or the ſhroud of Trees. 

A Frower, An Edg-tool uſed in cleaving Lath, 

Furrow, The low fall or drain in Land, either left by the Plough, 
or otherwiſe made. _ 

G 

Gap, An open place in a Hedge, or ſuchlike, 

Aa Garner, A Granary to put Cornin. 

Georgicks, Belonging to Husbandry or Tillage ; as vogit's s Geor- 
gicks, his Books of Husbandry. 

Germins, Young ſhoots of Trees, 

Germination, A budding forth. 

Glandiferons, Bearing Malt. 

To Glea, To pick up or gather the ſhattered Corn. 

A Goad, A (inall ſtaff or rod with a ſharp Iron-pin at the end 
thereof, to.quicken Horſes or Oxen 1n their motion. 

A Geoff, or Goffe, A Mow or Reek of Corn, | 

To Gore, To make up ſach Mows or Reeks. 

Goſs, or Gorſe, Furzes. 

Groats, Oats after the Hulls are off, or great Oatmeal. 

Grubbage: i See Mattock; 


O Hale, or Hawl, To draw. 
Harneys, Ropes, Collers, and other Accoutrements fitted 
. . to Horſes, or other Beaſts, for their drawing, 
Hatches , Flood-gates placed in the water to obſtrudt its cur- 
TEND! + 11 
Have, the Fruit of the White-thorn, 
Hawm, The ſtalks of Peaſe, Reans, or ſuchlike. 
Head-land, That which is ploughed overthwart at the ends of 
the other Lands. | 
Heckle , An Toſtrument uſed in the trimming and perfetting of 
Hemp and Flax for the Spinner , by dividing the Tow or 
Hurds from the Tare. 
Helm, Is Wheat or Rye-ſtraw unbruiſed by thraſhing or other- 
wile, and/ bound in byndles for Thatching. 
Heps, The Fruit of the Black-tharn. 
Herbage, The Feeding, Grazing, or Mowing of Land. 
Heyrs, Young Timber-trees that are uſually left for Standils int 
the felling of. Copſes 


Hide-bound , A Di 9% whereunto Trees as well as Cattle Ars 
lubjeR. 


A tk | a A 
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A Hinae, a Servant 1n Huſbandry. 


Hillock , Alittle Hill, as a Hop-hill, ec. : 
Hogs, In ſome places Swine areſo callefl ; in ſome places young 
Weathers. 
Hook, Land Tilled and Sown every year. | 
Hopper, Wherein they carry their Seed-corn at the time of Sow- 
ing : Allo the Veſſel that contains the Corn at the top of the 
Mill. | TY 
How, An Inſtrament made” like a Coopers Adds, for the cutting 
up of Weeds in Gardens, Fields, &vc. and between. Beans, 
Peaſe, &>c. 
Hovel, A mean Building or Hole for any ordinary ule. 
Hoven, Cheeſe that is raiſed or ſwelled up. 
Hull, or Hulls, the Chaff of Corn. | 
Hurds of Flax or Hemp, are the worſer parts ſeparated from the 
Tare in the Heckling of it, whereby may be made Linnen- 
-:\Cloath. *. | 
Hutch, A Veſſel or Placeto lay Grain, or ſuchlike thing in : Alſo 
a Trap made hollow for the taking of Weaſels, or fuchlike 
Vermine alive. , | 
Hut, A ſmall Hovel, or Cottage. 
| | I 
Jacks term ſometimes uſed for a Horſe whereon they ſaw 
wW | 


Tles, or Oiles. Vide Aanes. 

An Imp, a young Tree. 

Inſertile, Barren. | | 

Inoculation, The grafting or placing of the Bud of one Tree, in- 

to the ſtock or branch of another. 

Irrigation, Watering of a Meadow, Garden, &&c. 

Jrroration, A bedewing or. befprinkling of a Plant. 

Junames, That 1s, Land ſown with the ſame Grain it was ſown 

-:;with the precedent year. | 

Juter, Aterm by ſome uſed for the fertile coagulating ſaltiſh na- 
| tureof the Earth. | 


Arle Hemp ; That is, the latter green Hemp. 
2 \.Keſ, or Kilr, whereon they dry Malt or Hops. 


L 


i A@avry, A Dairy-houſe. 


,Laire, Layer, or Lieare , Places where Cattle uſually repoſe 
themſelvesunder ſome ſhelter , the ground being inriched by 
their Soy]. £00407 Ng 


ALath,a art --- 4b; 


Lannd, or Lawa in a Park, Plain anduntilled ground. 
To Leaſe,ot Leave. -Videto Glear. | PET, 

Lentils, A fort of Grain leſs than Fitches. 

A Litter, 


CC —_—_— 
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Litter, Straw, or -ſuchlike ſtuff for Cattle to lodge on. 

To Lock ;:i$aterm uſed by Drivers aDYig the Fore-wheels 
of. a-Waggon' to. and. fro,,. | 

Log, A term uſed in ſome places for Aa cleft of Wood, m-ſome 


EI Cy CEE 


: »Places for. a; ivag Piecc:or: Pole, by ſome; for a _— Wand or 


Switch. | 
"Tops To. cut-off; the head-brancheg of aTree. .. 
Vide Perch. 
rl of A-certain line: of ;Green-ſword or Bounds, . dviding As 
rable Land 1 n THE vg F telds, ; 


” % # 4 + F4 
V9: 1 3" ti 23; 
YL, 


A 443 4; 2 Dilſeate in tl 4 
Larger; The place wherein beaſts eat Gam? or * ber] ſhort 


A Mah, or Meſh; Ground-corn, or ſachlike, boiled in water for 


Cattle to ear. 
Meſp," The; fruits of  wilde Trees, as of Oaks, Beech, 4. 


Mettock,,: A Tool wherewith-they grub Roots of Trees, Weed, | 


Ec. by ſome oY a Grub-axe, Or: Reatingraxhe,) » 
Fines 1 LSE 4 
A: Mayn-Comb,'w erewith they kemb Horſes yS.\ 
A Meak., wherewith they hey! or Flack Peaſe, or Brake, Sc. 
Mere, The ſame asLynebet, 1 
Aildew, A. certain Dew falling in/the PAR of * — and Jabs 
which being of a Viſcous Nature, much im 


or Maturation of Wheat, Hops, Ge. ualeſs a SO Rain 


waſh it off: . It is alſo.very ſweet ; as appears by; the Bees io 
mightily inriching their ſtores thereby. 
Miſlen, or Maſlen ; y mixed, as Wheat with Roe, oc. 
Mog ſhade, The ſhadows of Trees, or {uchlike. . "; 
Mold, Earth. 
Monnde,: Banks or Bounds: . 
Muck , Dung or Soyl. 
Murc, The Husks or ” Chaii of Fruits, out of which Wine or 0- 
ther Liquors is preſſed. 
Muff, The new Liquor or. Preſſure of Fruits, before Fmakar 
tion. 
N | 
Nee A Heifer, or any of the kinde of Beeves.. 
A Neat-herd, A Keeper of Neat, Beeves or Cows. 
A Nurſery, A place ſet apart for the raiſing of young Trees or 
Stocks, 
O 


Lilet, Fewel. | 

( ovnr, An Olitory-garden is a Kitchen-garden, or a Gar- 
den of Herbs, Roots, &*c« for food. - FA. | 

of, OoFf, or Feſt; The ſame as Kell or Kilg, 23 e: 
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| Paddle Staff with an Iron Bit at hs por 
Ger th ikea a long Sa much uſed by MG CENEES 
A'Peif, The ſame asa Bucket, 
Pale «de; A fort of (light open Pale or Fence, ſerto beamii A 
place or Walk. 


Palms , The white Excreſcencies of Buds of Sallics or Wits 


coming before the Leaf. 

Paxrage, The feedin ag of Swine or other Cattle owthe Maſt, or 
other Herbage, in Forreſts, Woods, '&c. | 

A Pannel, Pad, or Pack-ſadale ; Kindes of Saddles whereon they 
carry burthens on Horſe-back. 

Parterre, Or Partir A name proper to a Garden divided" into 
- Beds, Walks, and Borders for curious Flowers, Herbs; 'Se. 

Peaſe-bolt, Peaſe-hawm, or Straw, 

Pedware, Pulſe. ons ? | 

Penitocks. See Hatches. OT 2 | 

A Perch, of Lug, is ſixteen foot and a half Land-tnviiige! bur i 
-uſi ually eighteen foot to meaſure Coppice-woods withal. - | 

A Pike, A Fork or Prong of Iron. 

A Pile, A parcel of Wood, two whereof make one Coll-fire.- 

A riſey, A liberty of Filking or a place where Piſhes are 


A bevarn =P or Pick-fork; the ſame with Pkg, "> 
Le «0 term uſed in the Weſtern- parts for a Tea of Horſe 


A Plough-wrizht, One that makes Ploughs. 

oy oy; ar Is of Cod-ware, or any other Seed. 
Pollard, or Pollinger ;| An old Tree uſually lopped.* | . 

To Pole , To beatort! 
Pomona, The Goddeſs of Fruits :' Alſo the Title of ſeveral 


Pregnant , Full as a Bud, or Seed, or Kernel ready toſprout. 

A Prong, The ſame as Pike. | 

To'Propagate, To increaſe or multiply any thing. 

A Propagator, A Planter. 

To /?rare, To trim Trees, by cutting off the ſuperfluous Bran- 
ches or Roots. 


' Puckets , Neſts of Cater-pillars, or ſuchlike Vermine. 


A Paddock, of SEN: A ſmall INS. 


Vincunx , Is an anked of "RIM Trees or Plants, that may 
be in order _ way. 


$764 A lacs TE to contain "Hay, or other Fodder , for 
Beaſts to feed or, '- 


To Ree, or Ray; To handle Cora ina Sieve, ſo as the chaffy or 
; ghter part gather to one place. 


n——_— Reed, 
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Diflionerium Rufticum. 
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Reed, is either the lon ra that grows it Feng, or w 

'* ves; or Seraw Conn op for thatching; oy ſome ated Tm. 

See- Helm (1! Bon. " 

A Reek of Corit, a Mowe or Heap of Com, fo laid for it pre 

-. ſervation our of any Bart. | 

A Reek-Staval, A frame of Wood ul, on ; hone, on + which 
tick Mowe'ls raiſed.” | 

Reſinaceows, Roſeny, or yielding Roſſi in,” A 

Rite , The ſhroud s or tops of of Trees; 'or fellings of Cop- 

1CES, * 

A Ride of Hazle, or ſuchlike Wood, is a whole plump of Sprigs 
or Frith growing out of the ſame Root!” / 7 

| "yy Riage , The upper edge of 'a Bank, of" other riſing 

nd. » Yds 

A Rock; an afirument wy uſed m ſome parts for Uſe 

'* Spinning of Flax or Hemp- 

A Rod. See Perch. 0 

A Roller wherewith they roll Barley, + or other Graid. 

A- Rood, a fourth-part of 'an Acre. 

Rongh, The rough Coppice-wood, of Bruſhy-wood. 

Rowen , Rough Paſture full of Stabble or Weeds. - © © -- 

Rudder, or Ridder, The wideſt fort of Sieves for the ſeparating 
the Corn from the _Chaff. 

Rennet ; -A' certain fowre matter, made uſe of by Coun- 
' try-Houſewives for the Coming <( or ny ous et of their 
Cheeſe. © 

Rural, Of, or WRAFOR to the Country: 

Ru#icities , Country-affairs, 

Ruitick, Country-like, : 


Af Mop, or Seed-lip 3 The ns; or Veſſel wherein they 
carry their Seed at the time of Sowing. _ 
A Sentinary;' a place where'you ſow feds” for the { RR of 


Trees or Plants. 
To $ew, Tg drain Ponds, Ditches, ec. 


o \ 


Shake-time WM he ſeaſon of the Year that Maſt and ſuch Friit 
fall from | 

A Shard. Vide ER! I, ads 4 

A Shed, a place && od Keg 1 day over fr (ied: PP Cat- 


tle, or _- other uſe, againſt a wall, or other Edifice. 

To Sheer," 1s tiſed in the Northern parts for to Reap. 

Shock, Several ſheaves of Corn ſet together. 

A Shrape,'or Serape 3 a place baited with Chaff, bt Cora, toin- 
tice Birds. 

To $hroud, To cut off. the head- branches of 4 Tree!” 

A Sickle, a toothed Reap-h ook. . 

A Site, or Scite;, a principal Mannour, or RY 

A Skepe, or Scuttle; a flat and broad Basket , made to carry 

| Corn withal. 
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ma laſtrument, made of Hire on a Pram: for; the di- 


xl Corn. from; Puif 5; Car Ke, Ray ; 6.) Allo it is 
nſually" made of Lath for the R—— of -Ferth, 84rd, Gre- 


Adleon 
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Sleb , The 'out-fide fappy Plank or Board fawn, as. 


X the 
i fidesrof Timber. LAID TOA 
A Sled ; a thing without Wheels, when co ay n Plough, or 
other ponderous thing, to be draws. - A 1 


A $lzte, a Vent or Drainfor water,1; - . 7 
Sneed, or Snead; The handle &; a Five or chlike Toal. 
+. The Offal:of Swine. | - ., // itt 4% 
age , Courſe Cloth, or bagring fax Hops, or ſachlike, _. 
H Spades, sr, Spitter, wherewith they dig or delye ; Allo a _y 
ting-Spade wherewith they cut Hay or Corn-Mowe. - A 
$teck of Corn. Sec Reek. - | / 
Staddles, Standils, or Standerds Trees reſerved tk fling of 
Woods for growth for Timber. 1.447, 
Stail , The handle of a Tool. PT TY, 


Stale , a living Fowl, EE in 1 any ple 6 to allure other F m 
where they, may betake (-- XIgA 

Stercoration , on, Dwgns.. | 3%; hn | " res 
tover , SIN 

A: Strike af Flax, fo-much as is ref; at one handful, - Ale it 

1*- ignifies an Inſtrument wherewith they ſtrike Corn ia the mea- 
furing. Alfo it is uſed in the Northern parts for a Mehure 
containing about a Buſhel. p x 

Stru@ures , Buildings. | FIDD i. Lvx 

A Sturk , a young Beeve, or Heifer. 0 $a 

A $Sty, a placefor fatting or keeping Swine. | 

Succulation , a Pruning of Trees. 


ee 4 » Juicy: 
SuT atermu 'F for a Play ongh in the Weſtern 1 


Sull-paddle, a fmall Tat o In ent t cleanſe the 
i A tag nan Tn: 


To far, aha ; To fallow Land in the Summer, 


A:S ez; a large Gut that Carriers uſe to binde hs faſten 
. . "their Packs withal. 


Wy Ground isfaid to have a Sward, or to be ſwarded, ho 
3 GM oiled or Coated over with Graſs, or. other Vege- 


Swath, or $ #3 Gra Corn, or ſuchlike, as it ig laid by the 


Mower 


$ oo Ne parts for ſhade, or ths ow. 
nh lt 4. 


x, a term m ſe by Flaxedreſſers. 
A Swine-herg,, CEE - SWINE. : 
A __y wherowith "7 oy "Gay or Cara,” 
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fl he of Flax , the, fine 
K+: c 0 one 2bcn+ 
Tere, A lort of Grain. toig £2:21n007 36 mls 
To Ted, Toturn or ſpread new-mown Graſs. | 
A Teeme, or Team; A certain number of Horſes, or other Beaſts, 
for the Draught. 

Terreſſe, a Walk ona Bank or Bulwark.5- '. - wit 70, 

Ter ; 'TheCows Dug by-ſomeis: called: the Ter! ri |; 
A Thr 4w@ © Corn coutains four. Shocks, each Shock conſiſting 
of ſix Sheaves. 200 0H OQUOTIT NEAL 1997 
A Tike, a ſmall Bullock or Heifer. | 

Tiffs , Lentils, a ſort of Pulſe. | 
Tyith , Soyl, or other improvement.of Land: , 
The T7ze, or Grain of a Fork. OPIN 8 NATTY 
Tits, Small Cattle. 
A Trendle, a flat Veſlel, ty ſome called a Kiver. 
A Trough, a Veſlel to hold water, ec. to feed Cattle in, &c. or 
for the beating of Apples for Cider, or the like. 
A Trandle, athing made and ſet on low Wheels to draw heavy 
burdens on. 
' A Tranchion, a piece of Wood cut ſhort like a Quarter-ſtaff. 
A Tambrel, a Dung-cart, © 


V 
A Vat , a Vellel to contain Beer, Ale, Cider, or any other Li- 
quor 1n its preparation. EE 

_ Fallor, orVallow, or Yate; a Concave-Mold wherein a Cheeſe is 
preſſed. | | 

Vindemiation; The gathering of Grapes , or reaping the Fruit 
of any thing ; as of Cherries, Apples, Bees, Gc. 

To YVindemidte, To gather the ſame Fruits. 

Vinows, Winy. 

ha ; Coppice, or any other Wood that is not-eſteenied 
Timber. | 

Urry; The blew Clay that is digged out of the Coal-mines, and 
lies next the Coal, being crude and immature, and ufed for 
ſoyling of Land. 

Vtenſils , Taſtruments uſed in any Art, eſpecially Husbandty. 


wW 


Wantey. Vide Snſſungle. 
{\ Watte/, The naked fleſhie matter that hangs about a Tir- 
keys head. 
A Weanel , a young Beaſt newly weaned. 
IVhinnes, Furzes. 
A Wind-row , Hay or Graſs raked in Rows, in order to be ſet 
up in Cocks.  Zz 2 Winlace, 
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Winlace, or Winch: ; that by which any burden is wound up, or 
drawn out of a Well, or other deep place. 

To Winnqw , tolc arate by Winde hs Corn from the TP 

To mittrig, to How Ekidin the Winter, +7 6 » 

Wood-land , Places where much Woods: are 3 or it's'Þ Wy | 
taken for Countries incloſed. . 107 oh ; I 
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An ALPHABETICAL LADUE. 
| do £ ? 'O F 
*'... The Pringipal Macters before treaced. of. 
" A Bobbing 239 
F the Abele Tree Page. by Bog: $7 
< Agrionltuze, what it 15 Bream to take 25 
The Air, it's divers ſiguification woÞ Brick, and Tilcs to make 23 | 
Of. the Alaternus :86: | Back-wheat 2-9 
the Alder-Erce: | 11 ty; . $3 Building profitable Experianiity thetein 229 
oO 103 | Burning of Land, or Buyx-ba 


monds\. \. 
Aniſe, the ordering thereof 


154 

dnts, and Ant-i!!s to ichrey 246 
Angling 253 
The Apiary, its torm and manner 170 
= & | 99 
Apple-tree id, 

April's CE Gecions 269 
eFprecocks .. 107 
- Trees 83. 92«.93 

Hrable Land, it's improvement 31 
drbor Vite '87 
drtichoaks. 1 } 51 
Svidvay of. Feruſalem I 55 
160 

aber, Tis uſe 66 
The 4Þ. it's ropagaticn and uſe 79| 
Aſparagus 15% 
The Aſpen \ V3 
wart Qbſcrvations : 279 
Auk:books to lay 257 
IBarbel to take 25$ 
Barley 36 
Its Uſe 51 
Baxberries 103 
Bark of Trees a good Soyl 71 
The Bay:-trec 86 
Bat-fowling 246 
Beals 160 


Beam. See Horn-Beam and Quick-Beam 

Their fignification. in change of Wear 
_ 

Several Beafts in jurious to Husbandry 208 
Beans of divers ſorts 38-149 
The Beech, it's propagation and uſe . 98 
Beans called French or Kidney-Beans 150 
Bees, the ſeveral ways of. ordering them, 


from page 168.. to page 188 

Lone : 154 
mall Birds to deliroy 

The Birch 


— Of making and uſing Bird-lime 233. 246 
The Black: thorn © ; 89 


Blight to prevent 207 


ting 58,5960 


-Of Rufhie and Molſie Ground -* 24 
Ot Stones, Chalk, wh 61 
(© bog and —_ 153 
Carp to take 256 
Carriages in Watering Meadaws 2t 
Carts and Waggons, the wo _ 226 
Carrots > 29%. 
Gedar 86 
Cherries 1Or 
Cheſaut, it's propagation and uſe 80 
Chevin and Chub to take 258 
Chalk, the ule thereof '6x 
Gader, the making thercof 126, 189 
| Cagnet, to tat 167 
 Cifterys, or Pits for Watcr to make 196 
Clay and Cold Laud, its ulc 33 
Clay, its ule 63 
Clouds, their ſignification 295 
\ | Clover-grafſs, its improveinent.and uſe 25 
Cold and Fiott, remedies againſt ir 197 
Coleflywer | 153 
Coleſeed, its uſe 42+ 52 
Coalings to plant 118-121 
Cone ys (0) detiroy 162. 209 
Cormorant-Filting 259 
Corn, 1ts prelervation $2 
Cows and Ox:n 161 
Cow Dung 60 
Copſes, the plamting of them 91-95 
Crows to kill 211 
Cucumbers 150 
Curr aus 104+ 107 
Cypeus-Tre: 
D 
Ace to take 257 
Decembers Obſcrvations 287 
Decoy-Ponds 243 
Digging of Land 34 
| Diflionarium Ruſticum 313 
| Stxect-Dirt, its ulc 65 
Diſeaſes ot Trecs 135+ 21g 
Ot Beaſts and Fowl 217 
Dividing of Lavd an improvement 13 
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Felliz ng of Trees and Coppices 95 _ 
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Drew f Land. See watering of Land "Preparing e Giound 857 
bt its prevention _ 193 | Garlick 156 
Ducks, and Decoy Ducks 165 | Geeſe ©2097 TY = "50 4T- 164 
Dwnging of Land, and the time thereof | Several ways of fatting - 265 
| 24+ 5V. | Goats 162 
'Dauugs of Beaſts, Fowl, &&e. 66,67, 68 | Gooſeberries 104 
Dyars Weed Fs 148 Corng 7188 
E Grafting-Trces 108; 109.1 162 tx;Oe. 
Arth, its uſe in ſoyling of Land 64-71 | Grafts choice and keeping | WET”. 75 
| Earth 63 | Grailing to take 1 - 248 
lts Prognoſiical figmfication $02 | Grain , the different Speciak thereof 5 
Ecehoes, theit fignification | 36;"2793 
Eels to take 257 | Of ſome Graſſes | 29 
Eggs, their increaſe and artificial hatching | Graſs long in _—_— > !>t* ge 
16 PIES 
Elder-Tree $2 | TJ 41a good So 0-4"h 
Elm, its propagation and uſe 76 Hay, or Grafs , ſeveral new Speedes 
Excloſure, an irnprovement 10-23| thercof 13-2190 .» 
Impediments to Excloſnre 12 | Haſel-Tree 
| Exemies to Bees 183 | Hedges the beſt 
Exemies to Husbandry 193 | Hemp, its manner of dimes coins 
oy for ſtubbing up Shrubs, &c. 23 39,40 
or ſetting of Corn 44145] The uſe of its Seed "$2 
For ſowing of Corn 47 Impediments to Its improvement 7 
Advantages thereof 49 | Highways impediments'to: Encloſure ' 
Eſparces 29 — Bees 692 
—_ 36 n ''x 
Of Glaſs - « 
Ebruary's Obſervations 267 | Holy-Tree 88 


Hops, and the ways of ordering cheek! ſrom 


Fences, the making paye 133+ tOPage 146 
Fery to deſtroy b.. Horns, a good Soyl | 71 
Fertility Cauſcs of 6 ——_— © 82 
Fi 27 | Dang ty 
10 
Filberts rp Cheſnut-Trece p 85 
Fire, its ſignification Hot-beds to make 158 
Fir-Tree $5 | Howſe, its convenient ſcituation 230 
To takeall ſorts of Fiſh 250 | The How, andits uſe 228 
Fiſh on (oyl 66 | Howing of Corn 46 
Their lignifications I 
Flax, its manner of ſowing and ordering rey? $ 07 ye "265 
39, 40| J Inoculation of Trees 116 
The uſe of its Seed 52 | Inſefts ch 168 
Ot Fewl 16 Their Gignification 
Of taking all ſorts of Fowl _ 2 "Us Inſefis to deltroy 214 
Several to deſtroy 211 | Inſtruments of Agriculture 223: -2272228,225 


Ot the Fowling-picce 241 
Several predict the change of Weather 
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Foxes to take 20 
French Wheat 37 
Fruit-Trees, their profit and pleaſure 9g$ 
Freits,their uſe and benefit 9$,99,@c-126 
Turner $9 
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